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Report of the Archwological Surveyor to the Government of India during 
Season 1863-64. 


In describing the ancient state of the Panjib, the most 
interesting subject of enquiry is the identification of those 
famous peoples anid citics, whose names have become familiar 
to the whole world through the expedition of Alexander the 
Great. To find the descendants of those peoples and the 
sites of those citics amongst the scattered inhabitants and 
rained mounds of the present day, I propose, like Pliny, to 
follow the track of Alexander himself. This plan has a 
double advantage, for as the Chinese pilgrims, as well as the 
Macedonian invaders, entcred India from the West, the routes 
of the conquerors and the pilgrims will mutually illustrate 
cach other. As the subject is naturally divided into two 
parts, one relating to the people themselves, and the other to 
their works, I will discuss them separately under the heads 
of Ethnology and Antiquities. Under the first head will be 
described the various races which have settled in the Panjab 
from the earliest times down to the Muhammadan conquest, 
and an attempt will be made to trace the downward course 
of each separate tribe, until it joins the great stream of 
modern history. Under the second head will be described 
the ruined cities and ancient buildings, which still exist in 
many parts of the Panjib; and these descriptions will be 
compared first with the medieval accounts of the Chinese 
pilgrims, and afterwards with the more ancient records of 
the Lies meptey of Alexander. The account of the anti- 
quities will be illustrated by numerous plates, which are 
necessary to make the subject intelligible. 


ETHNOLOGY. 


THE population of the Panjib Proper, excluding Peshi. 
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Multin Divisions, amounts to upwards of ten millions, who 
are distributed as follows: 





Population, 

In J&landhar Division... 2 2,464,019 
yy» 4uabor eee bes .. 4,084,122 
» Multan eT as we 1,474,574 
» Rawal Pindi ,,  ... a «. 2,107,401 
Total - 10,220,116 





Of the whole number seven-twelfths are Musalmiins, 
four-twelfths or one-third Hindus, and only one-twelfth 
Sikhs.* The Hindus, perhaps, predominate in most of the 
provinces to the east of the Chenib, but to the west of that 
river the whole mass of the population is Muhammadan, with 
the single exception of the widely-spread tribe of Aafris or 
grain merchants, who are all Hindus. The greater bulk of 
the population, however, is of Indian descent, being the off- 
spring of Indian converts, and not of their Muhammadar 
conquerors. But though Indian by deseent, they are, as 
I am now prepared to show, mostly of Turanian, and not of 
Arian, extraction. 

Following my views, the population of the Panjib may 
be divided into three distinct classes according to their pre- 
sumed extraction. These are— 

1. Early Turanians, or Aborigines. 
2. Aryas, or Bralimanical Hindus. 
3. Later Turanians, or Indo-Scythians. 


The early Twranians include all those races of undeniable 
antiquity who do not belong to any one of the three classes 
of Aryas. Such are the Jakkes and the Megs, the Dwnds 
and the Satie, the Sadan, and perhaps also the Ddmaras of 
Kashmirian history, I call them Turanians rather than 
Moguls, because the route from Turin to the Panjib is not 
or me shorter, but also much more easy than that from 








bg Theos sumbern wre taken Hove the last census. The total number | 
Panjab is 747,534, and in the Districts af Ludinna, A firea to tl 
pee Ais wie are 173,578, making the total owoberof Sikhs in the British Province 
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The Aryas include all the tribes of pure Kshatriya 
deseent, suchas the Swrej-Fansis and Som-Fuusis of the 
hills, the Jenjéhes of the Salt Range, and the Fhaéis of the 
Central and Eastern Doibs. This class also includes all tlic 
Aatris or grain-sellers, and all the Dogras of mixed extrac- 
tion, as their Aryan descent, though not pure, is generally 
acknowledged. 'The classification of the Awéns is doubtful : 
but as they would appear to be the Jiid tribe of the Emperor 
Baber, who were derived from the same ancestor as the 
Janjihas, and as their name may perhaps be traced in that of 
Amanda, the ancient Province of Taxila, I think that the pro- 
babilities are in favour of their Aryan descent, 

__ The éater Turanians include the Gukars, the Kathie, and 
the Sdlas of the first immigration (which took place cither 
before or during the reign of Darius ITystaspes); the Jats 
and Meds (Sus and Abirs) of the second immigration (towards 
the end of the second century before Christ), and the Gujars 
(Yochdri) of the third immigration, about the middle of the 
following century. I am aware that the Jits, Meds, and 
Gujars are generally considered to belong to the earliest 
inhabitants of the Panjib; but as I have failed to find any 
trace of their names in the historians of Alexander, I con- 
clude that their entrance into the Panjib is of later date 
than the period of the Macedonian invasion. The Jits and 
Meds have, I believe, been identified by Professor Lassen 
with the Jéréfikas and Madras of the MahAbharata ; but for 
the reason above given, as well as for others which I will 
adduce hereafter, I think that this identification cannot be 





Before proceeding to discuss the history and ethnic 
affinities of the vacioun tribes who now inhabit the Panjib, 
it will be useful to compare their relative numbers as a guide 
to our estimation of the relative importance of the different 
ancient races with whom I propose to identify them. 

The most numerous race in the Panjab is undoubtedly 
that of the Jats, who form nearly one-half of the popula- 
tion of the various Dofibs from the foot of the hills down to 
Multin. In the upper part of the Sindh-Sagar Doib they 
ie scarcely known, exce ting perhaps about Manikyala, 
where the people called PakhriAl are said to be Jats. I 
think, therefore, that my brother's estimate of the number 
of Jats as forming about four-tenths of the entire population 
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is most probably correct. The next most numerous racc 
is that of the Gujars, who are found scattered over all the 


Dodbs, but in greatest number to the westward of the Tévi. 
They form the bulk of the population in Hazira, and are found 
in considerable numbers about Hasan Abdal, Shéh-dheri, 
RAwal Pindi, and Gujar Khan, in the Sindh-SAgar Dodb. 
Paar A are also Very numerous about Gujarit and Gujarinwila 
Chaj and Rechna Dod I estimate their numbers at 
one-half that of the Jats, or about two-tenths of the entire 
omer The remaining four-tenths may be divided 
tween the several different races of Aryan and Turanian 
extraction, the former, however, being considerably more 
numerous than the other. 

The following table exhibits the relative approximate 
numbers of all the different races now inhabiting the Panjib. 
Tt shows also what portion of each race has adopted Muham- 
madanism. ‘The Sikhs are entered as Hindus under the 
heads of Hindu Jats and Gujars, from which tribes they 
have almost wholly been derived. According to t 
they furm one-twelfth of the populatien, or rather less than 











1,000,000 : 
Hindus. Musalmiins. Total. 

Jats aut | “10 
Gujars “6 

ae: 

STindus. 

Till Rajputs... | ‘12 
Katris “OL 
Janjuhas 
Awiins 








By changing these names for those of the ancient tribes, 
with whom I have proposed to identify them, we obtain the 
relative approximate numbers of the descendants of the 
three great classes into which I have divided the present 
population of the Panjib. Much eT cannot be ex- 


pected in an estimate of this kind, but I believe that the 
numbers give very fair approximations to the truth. 


| | Tital. 
Early Turantans. 
Takias =r ae 
Dundas, Satin, to? Sy 









WKS 





© Major G. C. Smith, Aeigning Family of Lakor, p, 205, estimates those as follows : 
Thonds on nm ee Lea | } OO 
Babin ... ine ~_ iia -- SO, 
Sudan... nt — ane — 000 


Total st... oe 
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I EARLY TURANIANS. 
l. ‘Taxras. 


Of the early Twranians, I have but little to say, but 
even that little is of considerable interest, as there can be 
no reasonable doubt that the famous city of Takkasila, or 
Tazila, derived its name from the Takkas. Now, when 
Taxila was founded, the Takkas must have been in posses- 
sion of at least the Sindh- Sigar Doib. But as, when first 
mentioned in history, about the beginning of the Christian 
era, we find them coupled with the Bdhikas or Madras of 
the Central Panjab, it is certain that they had already been 
ejected from their origimal seats, that is, from the Weste 
Panjab, beyond the Jhelam. In the utter absence of all in- 
formation, we can only make guesses, more or less probable, 
regarding either the date or the cause of this event. Now, in 
the first century of our era, the District of Taxila was already 
called Amanda,* or Amandra,a name which at once 
the Awdns of the present day, and their country 4 | 
Ashe letters m ant v are interchangeable, the two names are 
so precisely the same that I feel little hesitation 1 in proposing 
the idem: ification of the Atdns with the people of the ancient 
Amanda. ‘Unfortunately, it is impossible to say whether 
Pliny derived his-information from a new source, or from the 
old historians of Alexander. As the latter is by far the 
more likely source, we may conclude with some probability 
that the Tokkas had already been ejected previous to the 
expedition of Alexander. The cause of their ejectment, may, 
therefore, be assigned, with much probability, to the immi- 
gration of the Turanian Colony of Gakars, whose settlement 
must have taken place either during the reign of Darius 
Ilystaspes, or at some not much earlier period of Turanian 
supremacy under the long lived Afrisiyib. 


There is, however, one trait ag the | customs of the 
people of Taxila, recorded by | 
‘that, when we find it afterwards oemtioned not only 
Philostratus but by the Chinese Pilgrim Fa-Hian in 
A. BD. eer we can yr me come ey ee Oh glam 
than that the people of Taxila were of the same 





























© Plinii Hist. Nab, VI. 28 Taille cum urbe in 
wileiiais apace Wary Me plana demiaso tract cui 
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these two distant periods. Curtius relates that Taxiles 
entertained Alexander splendidly for “three days.’ 
According to Philostratus, the King of Taxila was addressed 
by Appollonious in these words: “I have been now threo 
days your guest, and on the morrow I mean jo tako my 
departure tz compliance with your law.’t The statement 
of the pilgrim refers to the neighbouring district of Udydne, 
and not to Taxila itself, but the two districts were only 
separated by the Indus, and the people were most probably 
of the same race, Indeed the provinces immediately ad- 
joming Udyiina on the south are still called Tiik-Lanu 
or Banu-Tik, Itis certain at least that those of Udyana 
were Indians and not Afghans, as the pilgrim mentions that 
they spoke the language of Central India. The peculia 
custom of the country is thus described by Fa-Hian: “ If 
any foreign ecclesiastic arrives, they are all ready to entertain 
him for ‘three days ;’ after which they bid him seek for 
himself another resting place.”{ The continued observance 
of this peculiar custom would seem to show that the samo 
people had occupied the country from the time of Alexander 
down to A. D. 400. I conclude, therefore, with some cer- 
tainty, that the Yakkas had been ejected from the Sindh- 
Sagar Doib previous to the time of Alexander. 


But there is another town of little less celebrity than 
that of Taxila, which in all probability still preserves the 
name of the Tek or Takka tribe. This town is Atiak on 
the Indus, a name which is not older than the time of 
Akbar. The old name is preserved by Rashid-uddin, who 
says that the Kabul River joins the Indus “near the fort 
of Tankur," or £t-Tankur, as it is written with the Arabic 
article.§ This form of the name no doubt suggested to 
Akbar the word Affek, meaning “hindrance or obs tacle,” 
just as Parshdwar suggested to him Peshdwur, the “ frontier 
town.” Tankur or Takor is most probably the Tuhora of 









the Pi an Tables, which is ; to the westward of 
Spatura ( turos) and Alexandria Bucefalos. 


* Vita Alerandri, VIEL 12. Per triduum hoapitaliter Alexander rocepinest, 

tT Vita Apollonii, IT. 40, See aleo I]. £3, where the King invites Apollaniua to be * his 
Shan shot tires io dhe a the country did mot allow strangers to remain longer 

t Beale's Fa Hian, « VIII, p. 27. 

§ Sir H. M. Elliot's Muhammadan Historians, p. 90. 
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In A. D. 900 we find the district of Takke-desa forming 
part of the kingdom of Gurjara, or Gujirdt in the Chaj 
Dob, when Raja Sankara Varna ot Kashmir, who 
reigned from A. D, 883 to 901, annexed it to his own domi- 
nions.* At that time Tekke-dese must have been situated 
to the north or north-east of Gujarit towards Kashmir. 
Now, this is the very position in which we find the Takkas 
of the present day, namely, in the hilly country on both 
banks of the Chenidb within the Jammu territory. But it 
seems probable that Zakkades must at one time have com- 
prised a considerable portion of the plains, as the annals of 
Jesalmer record that the Ydédavas dispossessed tho Zaks 
before the foundation of Sdlicddanpur, which is generally 
identified with Sydlkot. 

Up to this point I have dealt only with the Tidks or 
Takkas of the Northern Panjib, but as the Zaks or Tauks 
of Sindh are mentioned by several writers as one of the 
three aboriginal races of the province, it would seem that 
on their first ejection from Taxila some portion of the tribe 
must have sought refuge towards the south. Nothing 
further is recorded of the Tiks of Sindh; but as towards 
the end of the 12th century we find a Tak Chief in posses- 
sion of the strong fortress of Aser, we may conclude that 
the tribe had extended itself towards the east some time 
before the Muhammadans appear in India, According to 
Chand, this Chief, named Chdta Tak, with the title of 
Rawat, played a conspicuous part in the wars of Prithi Raj, 
and was wounded at Kanoj. Just two centuries later, one 
Sérang Tik became the first Muhammadan king of Gujarat, 

The former importance of this race is perhaps best 
shown by the fact that the old Ndgari character, which is 
still in use throughout the whole country from Bamiyan 
to the banks of the Jumna is named Tikari, most probably 
because this particular form was first brought into use, 
either by them or by the race who succeeded them in 
Taxila, Ihave found this character in common use under 


® Troyer’s Raja Tarangini, V, 160, and 155, Caloutta edition. 
+ Postana in Journal of Bengal Asintic Society, 1544, p. 185 ; ey. 

of Sir Henry Elliot, 11. 123. P see alao Downon's editis 
t Briggs, ['V. 2, Note, expe that Mumfar waa born « Hindu Prince. 
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the same name amongst the grain dealers to the west 
of the Indus and to the east of the Satlaj, as well as amongst 
the Brahmans of Kashmir and Kangra, It is used in the 
inscriptions as well as upon the coins of Kashmir and 
Kangra; if is on the Sati monuments of Mandi, and 
in the inscriptions of Pinjor; and lastly the only copy of the 
Ttaja Tarangini of Kashmir was preserved in this character. 
{ have obtained copies of the alphabet from twenty-six 
lifferent places between the Yuzufzai country and Simla. 
In several of these places the 7iifari is also called Munde and 
Dende, which means simply “short,” that is a cursive form 
of writing. ‘The chief peculiarity of this alphabet is, that the 
vowels are never attached to the consonants, but are always 
written separately with, of course, the single exception of 
the short @, which is inherent. It is remarkable also that in 
this alphabet the initial letters of the cardinal numbers 
have almost exactly the same forms as the nine unit figures 


ut present m use. 


According to Colonel Tod, the Tak tribe were descended 
(rom Takshaka, the founder of the Ndgavansis, or serpent 
race, who, according to Hindu belief, had the power of 
assuming the human form at pleasure. It seems probable 
that the Ndgas, who throughout the Vedas appear as the 
enemies of the primitive Aryas, were really a race of dragon 
worshippers, akin to the Scytho-Median Zohak. That the 
Takkas or Takshakas, were also dragon worship we have 
n convineing proof in the fact that the king of Taxila kept 
two large serpents at so late a period as the time of Alex- 
ander. We know also that the famous spring at Hasan 
Abd&l was called the fount of Elipatra, the dragon brother 
of Takshaka. Admitting, therefore, that these ophiolatrous 
‘Yokkas were actually the same as the Takshakas of the 
ifindus, we may extract a meaning from the Puranic story 
of the death of Parikshita by the bite of the serpent 
‘akshaka. Parikshita was the grandson of Arjuna Pacers 
and is said to have succeeded Yudhisthira on the throne 
of Indraprastha, or ancient Delhi. His death by the bite 
of Takshaka may, therefore, be interpreted as showing 4 
conflict between the Péndavas of ancient Delhi, and the 
Takkas of the Panjib, in which the latter were victorious. 
This event may be datcd about 1400 B.C. 
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According to the Mahibhdrata and the Purinas, the 
Takshakas were the descendants of Takshaka, one of the 
many sons of AKasyapa by his serpent wife Aadru. Other 
sons were called Naga, Aarkola, Fasuki, Sesha, ®Maha- 
padma, &c., all of whom were equally regarded as kings 
of the serpents, while their names are used quite 
indiscriminately to designate the ophite race. Thus Nigae, 
Kadrkotakas, and Takshekas are all names of but one and the 
sime people. As descendants of Kedru, they are also called 
Kiidracas or Kédraveyas. This name 1 find upon three 
very old cast coins in my own possession, given in its Pali 
form as Addasa. The coins are of two different types, but 
in all the specimens the name is accompanied by the 
figure ofasnake, This pictorial illustration ofthe name 
seems to me quite sufficient to prove that these coins must 
belong to the ophiolatrous race of AKddravas, and as the coins 
were obtained in the Western Panjab, while the characters 
are similar to those of Asoka’s inscriptions, I think that 
they may be attributed with much confidence to the early 
[fakkas of Takka-desa. 

I cannot close this brief notice of the Takkas without 
stating my belief that the valley of Kashmir was originally 
peopled by this ophiolatrous race. In the Raja Tarangini 
the whole country is said to be under the protection of Nila, 
the king of the serpents, whose dwelling was in the Vitasta, 
or Hydaspes, and so deeply rooted in the hearts of the people 
was this serpent worship, that even to this day every spring 
and river-source in the valley is dedicated to some particular 
Naga. The serpent worship was abolished by the Buddhist 
King Kanishka about the beginning of the Christian era; 
but shortly after his death the Nédga sacrifices, processions, 
and other ceremonies were all restored by Gonarda III. 
according to the ritual of the Wila Purina. Ata late date, 
in the beginning of the 7th century, a certain Nage named 
Durlabha established the Karkota dynasty, which ruled 











It now only remains to notice the social position of 
the Yakkas who are found in the hill with? yt sos ammut 
Jidmnagar, and Kashtwar. I have called them Twraniana 
because they certainly are not Aryas. Accordi sh og 
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authorities, Mahiraji Guldb Singh of Jammu and the ex- 
Raja of Kashtwir, both of whom knew them well, the 
Tukkas are inferior to Rajputs and cqual to Jats. The 
very same position is assigned to them by Ar. Gardner, 
who calls them “a Hindu Jat zemindar race.”"* The 
same grade may also be assigned to the Takkas on the 
authority of a story told by Colonel Tod, who relates that 
the children of the Bidti Chief Mangal Rao became Jufs 
by eating with Satidis Zuk. From all these instances, it is 
‘lear that the Tekkes or Vik cannot possibly beioug to tiie 
Aryan family, and as the name of Takkasila is much oliler 
than the time of Alexander, it is equally certain that they 
do not belong to the later Turanians or Indo-Scythians. 
For these reasons I have assigned them to the class of early 
Turanians, who were in all probability the aborigines of the 
Zz. Mees. 

Connected with the Takkas by a similar inferiority of 
social position is the tribe of Megs, who form a large part 
of the population of Riyisi, Jammu, and Aknur, According 
to the annals of the Jammu Rajas, the ancestors of Gulib 
Singh were two Rajput brothers, who, after the defeat of 
Prithi Raj, settled on the bank of the Zowe or Zohvi River 
amongst the poor race of cultivators called Megs. Mr, 
Gardner calls them “a poor race of low caste,” but more 
numerous than the Takkas.¢ In another place he ranges 
them amongst the lowest class of outcasts; but this is 
quite con to my information, and is besides inconsis- 
tent with his own description of them as “ cultivators,” 
They are but little inferior, if not equal, to Takkas. I have 
failed in tracing their name in the middle ages, but I believe 
that we safely identify them with the Mekei of Aryan, 
who inhabited the banks of the River Saranges near its 
confluence with the Hydraotes.{. This river has not yet becn 
identified with certainty, but as it is mentioned immediately 
after the Hyphasis or Bilis, it should be the same as the 





*® Smith's Reigning Family of Lodor, p. 23%, and Appeoiis p. axic In the text he 
thakes the “ Tukkers” Hindus, but in the Appendia he calls “Tuk” 2“ Brahman 
caste.” The two names are, however, must probably not the same 

+ iid, pp. 293, 234, and Appendix p. xxix 
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Satlaj. In Sanskrit the Satlaj is called Satadrw, or the 
“hundred channeled,” a name which is fairly represented 
by Ptolemy’s Zaradrws, and also by Pliny’s Hesidrus, as the 
Sanskrit Safa becomes Hafa in many of the W. Dinlects. 
In its upper course the commonest name ts Safrwdr or 
Satwdr, a spoken form of Safudra, which is only a corrup- 
tion of the Sanskrit Safadru. By many Brahmans, how- 
ever, Satudra is considered to be the proper name, although 
from the meaning which they give to itof “ hundred- 
bellied,” the correct form would be Safodra. Now Arrian'’s 
Saranges is evidently connected with these various readings, 
as Safdnga means the ‘‘ hundred divisions,” or “ hundred 
parts,” in allusion to the namerous channels which the 
Satlaj takes just as it leaves the hills. According to this 
identification the Mekei, or ancient Jfegs, must have im- 
hubited the banks of the Satlaj at the time of Alexander's 
invasion. 

In confirmation of this position, I can cite the name of 
Megarsus, which Dionysius Periegetes gives to the Satlaj, 
along with the epithets of great and rapid.* This name is 
changed to Cymander by Avienus, but as Priscian preserves 
it unaltered, it seems probable that we ought to read 
Myeander, which would assimilate it with the original name 
of Dionysius. But whatever may be the true reading of 
Avienus, it is most probable that we have the name of the 
Meg tribe preserved in the Megersus River of Dionysius. 
On comparing the two names together, I think it possible 
that the original reading may have been Megandros, which 
would be equivalent to the Sanskrit Wegedru, or river of 
the Megs. Now in this very part of the Satlaj, where the 
river leaves the hills, we find the important town of 
Moakhowal, the town of the Makh or Magh tribe, an inferior 
class of cultivators, who claim descent from Raja Muki- 
fesar, a Sarsuti Brahman and King of Mecca! “ From 
him sprang Sahariya, who with his son Sa? was turned out 
of Agabia, and migrated to the Island of Pundri; even- 
tually they reached Mahmudsar, in Barara, to the west of 
Bhatinda, where they colonised seventeen villages. Thence 
they were driven forth, and, after sundry migrations, are now 
settled in the districts of Patiala, Shahabad, Thanesar, 








—— 








* Orbis Descriptio, ¥. 1145. 
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Ambila, Mustafabad, Sadhaora,and Muzafarnagar."* [rom 
this account we learn that the earliest location of the 
Maghs was to the westward of Bhatinda, that is, on the 
banks of the Satlaj. At what ‘yikes they were driven from 
this locality they know not; but if, as seems highly pro- 
bable, the Jfagians whom Timur encountered on the banks 
of the Jumna and Ganges were only Maghs, their eject- 
ment from the banks of the Satlaj must have occurred at 
a comparatively early period. The Megs of the Chenab 
have a tradition that they were driven from the plains by 
the early Muhammadans, a statement which we may refer 
either to the first inroads of Mahmud, in the beginning of 
the eleventh century, or to the final occupation of Lahor 
by his immediate successors. 
3. Orven Turaes, 


Of the other hill tribes called Safi, Dund, and Sadan, I 
know very little. The Dunds and Satis occupy the hills on 
the west bank of the Jhelam above Gakars; and tho Sadan 
tribe holds the district of Punach onthe cast of the Jhelam. 
According to Mr. Gardner, all three are Rajputst; but this 
differs from the information which I received from the 
people of the plains, according to whom they have no claim 
whatever to be considered as Rajputs, and as they were long 
ago converted to Muhammadanism, I think that their claim 
to a Rajput origin is a very doubtful one. The gallant 
resistance which Shams Khan, Chief of the Sadan tribe of 
Punach, offered for a long time to all the power of Gulib 
Singh, was however quite worthy of a Rajput. His memory 
is still fondly cherished by all these wild people, who glory 
in telling how nobly he opposed Gulib Singh, until he was 
betrayed by a dastard follower. Every attempt to take him 
alive was unsuccessful, and he was at last killed in his sleep 
by atraitor. In 1839, I saw his skull suspended in a cage 
on the top of the Adi-Dak Pass above Bhimbar. 





II. ARYAS, 
Tae earliest notices that we possess of the ancient Aryas 
are the traditionary accounts of the people themselves as 


® Journal, Asiatic Society, Pongal, VIL, 754, by M. P. Edgeworth, Esq. 
+ Sonith’s Reigning Family of Loker, Appendix, p. xxvii. 
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preserved in the Zendaresta of the Parsis, and in the Mahéd- 
Ohdreta and Purdaas of the Hindus. But as the first of 
these books treats only of the western Aryas, we must draw 
all our information regarding the early settlements of their 
Kastern brethren from the Indian authorities alone. 


According to these accounts, the valleys of the Ganges 
and Indus were occupied by the various descendants of 
‘yd, the founder of the Chandravansts, or Lunar race. 
Thus the progeny of his son Yadu, called Yddavas, occupied 
the lower Indus, and gradually extended their power until 
they subjugated the whole of the country to the eastward, as 
far as Mathura on the Jumna, and Mahesmati and Chedi 
on the Narbadda, 

The Panjib was appropriated by the Anavas, or descen- 
dants of a second son iawn, who are severally named Vrisha- 
darbha, Sucira, Kaikeya, and Madra, and who are said to have 
siven their names to the different districts which they occu- 
pied. Thus MHadra-desa was the plain country between the 
dhelam and the Ravi, while Saweira was the plain country 
between the Indus and Jhelam, in which was most probably 
included the whole of the Salt range of hills. The name 
of Vrishadarbha is perhaps preserved in the Brisabrita or 
Srisonbrite of Pliny, who being coupled with the Tazille, 
must have been near neighbours of the Sauviras. The exact 
position of Aaikeye is doubtful. Professor Lassen places it 
between the Biis and Ravi, but the passage which he quotes 
from the Jtdmédyana would rather seem to show that it was 
somewhere on the line of the Jhelam, as the ambassadors of 
Dasaratha are described as passing right through the terri- 
tories of the Bihikas (or Madra-desa) before put reached 
Girivraja, the capital of Kaikeya.* I would identify Girivraja 
or Girivrajake, with Girjék which was the ancient name 

dalilpur on the Jhclam, and which is still applied to the 
old ruined fort on the top of the hill immediately overhanging 
the town. 

To the east of the Panjitb Proper another descendant of 
Anu, called Trina, became the founder of Yandhe a, & name 
that is seen on two classes of coins, which are found most 
plentifully in the country to the westward of the Jdumna. 
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The whole valley of the Ganges above the Delta was ap- 
propriated by the Pawravas or descendants of Puru a third 
son of Yaydti. Thus at the time of the Mahabhdrata we 
find Magadha occupied by Jarasandha, Panchila by Drupada, 
Hastinapura by Duryodhana, and Indraprastha by Yudhiss- 
thira and his brothers. Of these four, however, Drupada was 
the only one who kept the old family name of Pawrara, the 
tribes of Jarasandha and Duryodhana having adopted the 
new patronymic of Aawrava, from their common ancestor 
Kuru, while Yudhishthira and his brothers, the sons of 
randu, were called the Pancha Pdudava or five Pdnedus, a 
name which has since become famous all over India. ‘The 
oOccups ELC D of the Delta of the oy is attributed to three 
brothers, descendants of dnw, called Anga, Banga, and 
Kalinga, who gave their names to the districts which they 
held.* <A fourth brother named Pwndra is said to have been 
the founder of the Paundrag, a tribe which is coupled with the 
Déretibhisdras and Ddradas in the Raja Tarangini, and whose 
name perbaps may be still preserved in the modern Putamédr, 
which would be an easy and natural corruption of Paundra- 
ware, through the Pali form of Paudawdr, or Poddaiwidr. 


On the extreme west, the country of (andhéra, which 
corresponds with the modern districts of Peshiiwar, is said to 
have been named after its occupant, who was descended from 
Druhya, a fourth son of Yaydts. i 

The above is a rapid sketch of the earliest distribution 
of territory amongst the Chandraransi Aryas down to the 
time of the great war, or about B. C. 1426, as recorded in 
the sacred writings of the Hindus themselves. At the same 
period the country occupied by the Surajransi Aryas would 
appear to have been écnitic fined to the districts on the north of 
Ganges called Ayodhya, Mithila, and Vaisili. But this dis- 
tribution of territory was soon disturbed by the expulsion of 
Krishna and his followers from the lower Indus, and by a 
general immigration of the Yiidaras into the Panjib, 

At this point of their history we lose the guidanco of 
the Puranas, and are obliged to consult the meagre chronicles 
come ay mane te Nae ee eee Sere i oi 


-. 


founder of the Navaraslitraa: 4, Krimi, founder uf the city ef Kerimils * ttn] 5, [Mirvan, 
founder of tha Ambusbtas. The chiest Sivi hod four some—1, Vrishadarbha ; 2, Savina, 
funder uf the Sauvirat ; 3, Ruikeys, founder of the Rathoyos ; aul 4, Madras, the fowudor 
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of the modern bards. According to the Yidava annals of 
Jesalmer, Nee, the fourth or fifth in descent from Krishna, 
established himself as king of Marwsthala, The position of 
this district is doubtful, but, judging from its name, we may 
eucss that it refers to the desert country between the Indus 
and the Jhelam. ‘his position is almost confirmed by the 
subsequent acquisition of Bhera on the Jhelam by Judhbhan, 
the nephew of Nala, and his followers, in consequence of 
which the Salt Range is said to have received its name of 
Jédu-ka-ddng or the “Jidun Mountains.” About this time 
also, according to the chronicles of the Rajas of Kangra, 
the North-East Panjab was Sau by another branch of 
the Chandravansi race, which had previously held Multin, 
Susarwa Chandra, the leader of this branch, is said to have 
taken part in the great war on the side of Duryodhana 
against the PAndavas, and afterwards to have been expelled 
from this country, when he retired to the hills of the Aafoch, 
and established himself firmly by building the strong Fort of 
Kangra. This account of the early settlement of the Lunar 
race in the North-East Panjib is supported by the fact that 
the Traigaritas, or people of the Jdlandhara Dodb, are men- 
tioned in the Mahibharata as having taken part in the great 
war. From that time down to the present day, the descen- 
dants of Susarma Chandra have continued to hold the 
rreater portion of the hill states between the Satlaj and the 
Ravi. Beyond these limits the only tribes whom they claim 
as brethren are the Chibhe or Chibidn of Bhimbar, between 
the Jhelam and the Ravi, and the /anjdhas to the west of the 
Jhelam. Both of these races are now Musalméns, but they 
still assert their descent from the heroes of the Mah4bharata., 


From the close of the great war to the invasion of Alex- 
duder the Great, a period of just cleyen centuries, the only 
clue which we have to cuide us in discovering the changes 
that may have taken place in the Vanjib, consists of an 
imperfect comparison between the names of tribes and 
districts in the heroic ages just described and _ those 
which we find in the historians of Alexander. But this 
comparison, in spite of the yery fow names that have been 
handed down to us, at once reveals the fact that a Jarge and 
successful immigration of the Paracas must lave taken 
place iutu the very heart of the Panjib, Thus between the 
JL ydaspes aud the Akesines, Alexander cucounlered a king, 
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whom the Greeks called Porws, and in the next Dodib he 
found another Porus, the nephew of the former. That 
this was not the real nameof these kings, but simply that of 
their tribe, the Pauwraras, or descendants of Purw, was first 
pointed out by Professor Lassen, who further quoted the 
authority of Ptolemy to show that in his time the country 
on the upper Hydaspes was in the possession of the Pandaras 
the most powerful branch of the family of Puru. Just ten 
years ago I drew attention to another fact, preserved by 
Plutarch, that the great ancestor of Alexander's antagonist 
was called Gegasios, a name in which we cannot fail to re- 
cognize that of Yaydti, or Jajdti, the common progenitor of 
all the Lunar families.* Such remarkable coincidences of 
name are quite sufficient to show that the upper portions of 
the Chaj and Rechna Doabs had already been occupied by 
the Pavrevas at some period prior to the Macedonian inva- 
sion. These districts they must have wrested from the Tatkas 
or Ldhikas, who are the earliest inhabitants of Madra-desa, 
of whom we have any record. 
JaANIUHAS AND AWANS. 

The Janjiihas, who occupy the eastern portion of the 
salt range, claim to be descended from Raja Mali, the 
founder of the old fort of Jfallot, who is variously said to 
have been cither a contemporary or a descendant of the 
heroes of the Mahibhirata. According to the Emperor 
Babar the Jad and the Janjtiha were “two races descended 
from the same father,”+ who from old times had been rulers 
of the hills between Nilib and Bhera, that is, of the salt 
range. “On one-half of the hill lived the Jdd, and on the 
other half the Janjiha.” The Awdns now occupy the 
western half of these hills towards Nilab, and, from all I 
could learn, they would appear to have been settled there for 
many centuries. They must therefore be the Jtid of Baber's 
memoirs, for Jid was not the true name of the people, but 
was applied to them as the inhabitants of M¢. Sakeswar, 
which was called Jiid by the Muhammadans on account of 
‘ts fancied resemblance to Mt. Jid, or Ararat in Armenia, 
According to their own accounts the Janjthas once occupied 














® Plutarch de Fluviis—in voce Hydaspes 
{ Autebliogmphy tranalate! by Erskine, p. 254. 
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the whole of Pufawdr from which they were ejected by the 
Gakars. This is partly confirmed by Baber’s statement that 
the Janjihas were “ old enemies of the Gakars,” and partly 
by the traditions of the Gakars themselves, who aflirm that 
on their arrival from the west they drove out the Janjdhias. 
But as the Janjihas now gerd! Makhyiila and other places 
in the Salt Range, which are known to have been Gakar 

sessions in former days, we may infer cither that they 
have recovered some of their original holdings, or that they 

wrested new places from their old enemies.* 






| ling to my view the Janjihas, who claim to be 
Arvin. seh tical probably devas, or descendants of Anw. 
In the spoken dialects they would be called Anu and 
 Anwodn, and the latter form indeed would seem to be the 
original name of the present Adin tribe. In the total 
absence of all written records, I have almost nothing to offer 
in favour of this identification, except its Geers Pee aSiegen 
The two names are absolutely the same; the district 
the Awdns now occupy was colonized by the yen or 
descendants of Anu; and the neighbouring district of 
Taxila was called Amanda in the time of Pliny. On these 
rather light foundations I venture to raise the conjecture, 
that at the period of Alexander’s expedition the Awins were 
probably in possession of Taxila, and the Janjiihas of Pindi 
Gheb, while the Gakars, or people of Abissares, held the 
reater part of Putawir. Just two centuries later the first 
invasion of Indo-Scythians must have caused a very general 
displacement of the ruling races. Their coins alone, which are 
found in such numbers in the Sindh Sigar Doib, show most 
decisively that the principal cities, such as Taxila, Miniky- 
fila and Pita (Jhelam), were at once occupied by ne con- 
querors. The vanquished would naturally have sought 
refuge in the less accessible districts around, and ries t 
period, therefore, I would refer the settlement of the Awdne 
and Janjihas in the salt ne he the south, and of the 
le bh cts ila and Dingali to the 














Of their subsequent history but little is recorded ; we 
know only that they were divided into several branches, 





According to cratentpae rec S77, the J 
sh twanthen of he Silden or it, anuhas, Jhareyas, and Bhatis were 
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and had all become Muhammadans. In the time of Baber, 
the ruling tribe, called the Aarluki Hazéras, held the 
districts on both banks of the lower Suhdn River, under 
their Chiefs Sangar Khan Karluki, and Mirza Malyi Karluki. 
At a still earlier period the Chiefs of this tribe, Hasan Kar- 
luk and his son Muhammad had asserted their independence 
by striking coins in their own names. The coins of the 
father are of the well known “ Bull and Horseman" type, 
with the legend in Nigari letters, “Sri Hasan Karluk.” 
The coins of the son are of three different kinds, two with 
Persian characters only, and the third with Persian on one 
side and Nagari on the other. On the last coin there is a 
rude figure of a horse surrounded by the Chief's title, 
Nédser-ud-dunya-wa-ud-din in Persian letters, and on the 
reverse his name in three lines of Nagari letters, Sri Mu- 
fammad AKariuk. On one of the Persian coins this Chief 
calls himself Muhammad hin Hasan Kariuk, and on the 
other he takes the titles of Ul-Malik-ul-Iudsam Muhammad 
éim Hasan. From the types and general appearance of these 
coins their date may be fixed with | ries as coéval with 
those of Altamsh and his sons, or from A. D. 1210 to 1365. 

The old mound near Daripur on the west bank of the 
Jhelam, now occupied by the village of DilAwar, would 
uppear to have been the principal seat of this family, as the 
people affirm that most of their coins are found there. My 
own experience shows that the belief of the people is we 
founded, as out of 48 Page eect I obtained at DilAwar 
and Dirdpur, 26, or rather more t one-half, belonged to 
the Karluki family.* 





The Bhatis, who are found chiefly in the central and 
eastern districts of the Panjab, are Yddavas of acknow- 
ledged descent through the far famed Krishna. The 





of Multin, His son Néser-uddin Muhammad appeared to have succeeded to his father’s 


dominions in Sindh, amd to have been held in consideration a8 Powerful monarch, He 
was still reigning on the arrival of Huldgu Khan's ambassadors in A. H. 654, 
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original name of the tribe was PAdi, and this name is still 
held by the Hindu Yadavas of Jesalmer, but their brethren 
of the Panjib, who have become Muhammadans, are univer- 
sally known as Bhatis, According to the generally accepted 
tradition of the race, their Fddara ancestors occupied Gajni, 
or Gajnipur, which is said to have been fortified by Raja 
Gaj or Gajpat, who reigned fourteen generations before 
Silivihan. The actual foundation of the city is placed 
twelve generations before Raja Gaj. At four generations 
to a century, which is the average rate in India, the date 
of Raja Gaj may be fixed at about B. C. 300, and the 
foundation of the vity somewhere about B,C. 600, Colonel 
Tod has identified this Gajnipur with the Ghazni of Afzha- 
nistan; but the true position would appear to be at Rawal 
Pindi, where tradition places an ancient city named Géjipur. 
The British cantonment now occupies the site of this city, 
which would appear to have been of considerable size, as 
ancient coins and broken bricks are still found over an 
extent of two square miles. Greek silver coins of Apollo- 
dotus, Hippostratus, Azas, and Azilises, now in my posses- 
sion, have been dug up near the Sadar Bizfr, and several 
figures, together with an inscribed lamp and a steatile box, 
were found to the east of the jail. Near this spot there 
was formerly a tope, which is mentioned by General Court, 
but the stones were removed some years ago to build the 
jail, and nothing now remains of the monument save its 
name, which is preserved in the neighbouring village 

Here then at RAwal Pindi, the ancient Gdjipur, it 
seems probable that the descendants of Krishna may have 
reigned for several generations prior to the invasion of the 
Indo-Seythians. During the same period, as I have already 
pointed out, their Yddeva brethren, the Awdns and Janjithas, 
most probably held the nei hbouring districts of Taxila and 
Pindi Gheb. Unfortunately, there exist no genealogies of 
these two races, in which we might search for the name of 
Mophis, King of Taxila, the munificent host of Alexander, 
and there is no name in the Bhdti genealogy of Jesalmer 
that can possibly be identified with it. But another namo 
has-been preserved in these chronicles, which seems to me 
to confirm beyond all reasonable doubt the identification of 
KtAwal Pindi with the Gajnipur of the ancient YAdavas. 
On the invasion of India by Farid Shah of Khorase n, Raja 
#tjh marched te oppose him as far as Iuryo, which I ines 
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to be the same as Haro, the old name of Hasan Abdil. 
What makes this identification almost sure is the fact that 
Hasan AbdAl is the one great strategical position on the 
high road between RAwal Pindi and the Indus, where an 
invading army could be successfully opposed. 

On the settlement of the Indo-Scythians in the Sindh 
Sigar DoAb towards the end of the second century before 
Christ, I conclude that the Yadavas must certainly have 
been expelled from Gajipur, and most probably from all 
their possessions to the west of the Jhelam. This conclu- 
sion is in perfect accordance with the traditions of the 
people themselves, both in the Panjab and in Jesalmer, 
According to these traditions, the father of SAlivihan lost 
his life im battle against the invaders, while the young 
prince established a new capital at Salddhanpur, which 1s 
generally identified with Sydlkot, to the east of the Chenab. 
Afterwards he defeated the Indo-Scythians in a great and 
decisive battle near Kahror, within 60 miles of Mult4in. So 
great was the fame of this victory that the conqueror 
assumed the title of Sdékdri, or “foe of the Sakas,” and 
received from his subjects the auspicious title of Sri. At 
the same time, to commemorate the event, he established 
the Saka era from the date of the battle, an epoch which 
is still in general use throughout India. But im spite of 
fame of this great victory, it scems clear to me from the 
position of the battle field that the Indo-Scythians were 
simply checked in their career of conquest, and that none of 
the old YAdava territory to the west of the Jhelam was 
ecovered by SilivAhan. In proof of this, I can adducc 
the fact that RAsdlu, the son of Silivihan, and the ono 
ereat hero of all Panjab tradition, is said to have been Raja 
of Syilkot. As the curious y of Risilu’s fabulous 
exploits will be considered separately, I need only mention 
here that, although the Yidava dominion in the Panjid 
may have been extended during his life-time, it is certain 
that it dwindled and soon disappeared altogether after his 


According to the Panjib traditions Risilu left no 
children, and was succeeded in SyAlkot itself by his net 
enemy Raja Hudi, who, as he is specially stated not to have 
been a Hindu, must certainly have been an Indo-Scythian, 
The connexion betweftn Raja Hudi of Sylkot and Raj 
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Hudi of the Rasilu legends is proved by the fact that the 
Syl tribe are said to be the descendants of the latter. In 
the Jesalmer annals it is related that, shortly after the 
death of Sdlivihan, the Turks began to increase, and that 
his numerous sons and grandsons dispersed and founded 
places in their own names, such as Bijnot, Kallarkot, Sirsa, 
&e., Where they made themeolves independent. As all the 
places that are named in two different copies of the annals* 
are to the east of the Satlaj, I conclude that the Yidava 
kingdom of Syilkot must have been broken up by Raja 
Hudi, and that the mass of the people was driven to the 
eastern borders of the Panjab. There they have since 
maintained themselves poor but safe, in the uninviting wilds 
of the Indian desert or Jangal-des. The head of the Hindu 
— of the tribe is the Bhdti Raja of Jesalmer, but the 

ulmin heatis, who perhaps out-number their Hindu 
brethren, are the subjects of the border states of Bikaner 
and Bahiwalpur, and of the Lahor and Mult4n divisions 
of the Panjib Government. To the west they are bounded 
by the Chenib, their head-quarters being Pindi Bhatidn. 
To the south they are found in considerable numbers in 
North Sindh, and also in Jodh ur, eee sre again meet 
with their brethren the Hindu 

It is certain, however, ae one portion of the tribe 
must have remained in the Panjib, as we find in the middle 
ages that the Chiefs of Sadi or Lohara, a petty hill state 
in the neighbourhood of Abhisira, traced their descent from 
Silivihan. The genealogy of eight princes is given in the 
Raja ni, from Bharadhwijja to Sinha Raja, the father 
act dda kaw dekons eatin 2 Kashmuir.7 At her death, 
in A. D. 1005, the son of her brother Udaya, Raja of 
Lohara, ascended the throne, and from that time until the 
close of the Hindu monarchy in A. D. 1339, the descendants 
ii MOSSES sion of the fertile 














Although the evidence which I am able to bring forward 

in favour of the next important change in the population 
© 1 quote from copies in my own pomession. 
+ Esja Tarangini, VI, 367 and VIL; 1253, 
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of the Panjab is less decidedly conclusive than that just 
given for the intrusion of the Pauravas, yet it seems to 
me sufficiently strong to warrant the deduction which I am 
about to derive from it. This change is the settlement of 
the Gakars in the upper part of the Sindh Sigar Doab, be- 
tween the Indus and Jhelam MKivers, an event which 
I think may be referred with very great probability to the 
reign of Darius Hystaspes, if not to some date even earlier. 
The grounds on which I rest this opinion are the following : 
In the hilly country above the territories of Taxiles and 
Porus, the historians of Alexander place the dominions of 
Abisares, A still more precise account is given by Arrian, 
who states that the Soanmus, the present Suhin River, rises 
in the “mountainous parts of Sabissa,"” that is, in the hills 
between .Murri and the Mirgala Pass. Now this is the 
exact position of the district of Absisdra, according to the 
Raja Tarangini and other Hindu authorities; and as it is 
also the country which the Gakars have occupied from the 
earliest times of which we have any record, it seems 
probable that the Gakars may be the descendants of 
the people who were the subjects of King. Abisares in the 
time of Alexander. This probability is strengthened when 
we find that the ancient inhabitants of Abhisira as well as 
the Gakars themselves, were not of Indian origin. 
point is, I think, proved beyond all reasonable doubt by the 
name of Abisares’s brother, whom Arrian calls draakes. The 
name alone would refer the people to a Parthian or 
Seythian origin, but when coupled with the fact that 
ing Abisares himself kept two monstrous serpents, we can 
hardly refuse our assent to the conclusion that Arsakes and 
his brother were connected with the dragon-worshipping 
Scyths of Media and Parthia. 
The presumed Scythian origin of the Gakars rests 
pertiy cn the evidence of their own statements, and partly 
1 that of the early Muhammadan writers. According to 
their own account, the ancestors of the Gakars were trans- 
planted by Afrisiydd from Kaydn into the N. W. Panjab, 
under aleader named Aid or Aaid. The present Gakars 
are a fine tall manly race, with at least one peculiar custom, 
which is quite repugnant to Hinduism. “A Gakar will 
give his daughter to none but a Gakar,” whilst a Rajput 
is positively debarred from giving his daughter to one of his 
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own class. Nothing could well be more striking than this 
marked difference between the customs of the two races. 
Again in A. D. 1180, when Muhammad Ghori was preparing 
to invade India, we learn from the bard Chand that amongst 
the many Chiefs who came to the aid of Prithi Raj was “ the 
Gakhar named Malik Hath." Now we know from the 
Emperor Baber that Malik Hath, or more correctly, Ased, 
as fia says it should be, was only the title of the chief of 
the clan. But Malik is not a Hindu title. It may perhaps 
have been adopted by the Gakars in the time of the Sassa- 
nians, for it was almost certainly not copied from the 
Muhammadans, as the Gakar Chief is said not to have been 
converted until towards the end of Muhammad Ghori’s 
reign. He had therefore borne the foreign title of Malik 
before he became a Muhammadan, At a still earlier date, 
in A. D, 1079, Ibrahim Ghaznavi captured a fort in the 
Jéd hills, named Dera or Derapur, of which the inhabitants 
are said to have been the descendants of Khorasinis, who 
had been banished from their country by Afrisiyib.t This 
fact alone is sufficient to prove that the defenders of 
Derapur were Gakars; but when Ferishta adds that 
they did not intermarry with any other races, the proof of 
their identity withthe Gakars is complete, Derapur is, in 
all probability, the same place as Dirapur, a well known 
ancient site on the west bank of the Jhelam, a few miles 
above Jalalpur. 

Just sixty years earlier, in A. TD, 1008, the Gakars are 
represented by Ferishta as joining the great array of Hindu 
chiefs against Mahmud of Ghazni, A desperate battle was 
fought near Peshiwar, when “no less than thirty thousand 
Gakars, with bare heads and feet, and variously armed, pene- 
trated into the Muhammadan lines, where a dreadful car. 
nage enstied, and 5,000 Muhammadans in a few minutes 
were slain.”{ “Such,” says Price, “was the impression of 
this desperate effort that Mahmud was actually about to 
draw aside from his encampment, and to discontinue the 
conflict until the day following,” when an accident gave 
* T quote my own copy of the Pritht Raj Rilyaan, 
rian, (eee arte, 1, 189, ud Tarikhé-Ald im Sir Tenry Eltiot's Mubammytox Nie 
isllowrs Unt te Sten were eae Soh ete ae of Ab 
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him the victory. Price reduces the number of Gakars to 
a ge teyphiongr! incredible, as he admits not only 
the slaughter, but also the i¢ which it created in the 
Muhammadan Army.* ys r 


At a still earlier date in A. H. 63, or A. D. 682-83, the 
Gakars, according to Ferishta, formed a treaty of alliance 
with the Afghans, and with their assistance compelled the 
Raja of Lahor to submit to their terms, and to cede to them 
a portion of territory.+ Just fifty years prior to this time 
the Chinese pilgrim, Hwen Thsang, had twice passed through 
Taxila, but on both occasions he avoided the country now 
occupied by the Gakars. As nearly two centuries and a 
half earlier, or in A. D. 400, another Chinese traveller, 
F'a-Hian, had also avoided their country, I conclude that the 
Gakars of those early days had already earned the reputation, 
which they have since so successfully maintained, of being 
the greatest plunderers in Northern India. This character 
of the Gakars is perhaps alluded to by Priscian when he 

. Germans Gargarideque truces. It 


speaks of the “savage ‘ , ) 
is true that this epithet is not used either in the original 


work of Dionysius Periegetes, or in the translation of 
Avienus, according to whom the Gargars, or Gargaride, 
were cultivators of the vine, or simple worshippers of 





In identifying the Gargaride of Dionysius and his 
translators with the Gakars of the present day, it is neces- 
sary that I should state in detail the grounds on which I 
base so important a conclusion. These grounds are two, 
namely, the positive identity of locality combined with the 
similarity of name. In the geographical poem of Dionysius 
the country of the Gargaride is coupled with those of the 
Peukalei and the Taxili, whose positions on the banks of the 
Indus are well known. But as he has just previously 
mentioned the Hydaspes and Akesines, and is therefore des- 
cribing the Panjtb, the Gargaride must evidently be placed 
to the eastward of the Taxili, or in the exact position on the 
banks of the Jhelam, which was then oceupied by the Gakars, 
That the district of the Gargaridm was a hilly country we 








+ Briggs’s Ferishta, 1, 8 
+ Dionysius Orbis Descriptio, v. 1143 ; Priscianos, v. 105); Avienus, v. 1345, 
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learn from the indirect testimony of Strabo, who says that 
the people of the mountains were worshippers of Bacchus, 
while those of the plains were worshippers of Herakles. 
The Bacchi culfores Gargaride were therefore mountaineers. 


With regard to the name of Gargaride I believe that 
the last syllable is only the Panjabi possessive suffix da, Nee 
valent to the Hindustani ka. The word Gearger therefore 
I would compare with the Sanskrit Gharghara, which in the 
spoken dialects to the north of the Ganges, has become 
Gihigra, and Kagar or Gagar in those to the west of Delhi. 
Now this is the true name of the famous mountain of 
Gandghar, which was called Giarghara, or the “ roarer,” 
and Garj-ghara or the “bellower,” on account of the 
rumbling noises which are still believed to issue from it. 
The present inhabitants of the mountain are Mashwani 
Afghans, but they are much better and more widely known 
as Gand-ghariyas than as Mashwinis. Now, as there is 
good reason to believe that the Gakars once held the whole of 
the hill country between the Indus and am, the Gani 
ghar hill would certainly have been one of their strong 
holds, and that portion of the tribe which occupied it woul 
as certainly have been called Ghar-ghariyas, or Gar- 
geride. But if the original name of the Turanian colon 
of Afrisiyib was Gagar or Gakar, a point which I wil. 
presently discuss, it is easy to see how the whole tribe might 
occasionally have been called sometimes by one and some- 
times by the other of these two similar names. In balanc- 
ing the probabilities in favor of my derivation, special weight 
must be given to the fact that the enemies of the YAdava 
Prince Kisilu of Syilkot, were the demon inhabitants of 
Mount Gandghar, and that afterwards the power of the 
Gakars in Abhisira was supplanted for nearly two centuries 
by the successors of Riisilu. I conclude therefore that as 
both Gand-ghariyas and Gakars were the early enemies of 
the Yadayas, it is probable that these two similar names 
must refer to the same people. 

The most probable date of the Geographer Dionysius 
is between A. D, 300 and 350. From our own times, there- 
fore, up to this period, we are able, with more or less success, 
to trace the Gakars as continuous occupants of their present 
ahodes. But beyond this point we have nothing but proba- 
bilities to guide us. I have already mentioned my belic 
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that the Seytho-Parthian name of Arsakes, which was borne 
by the brother of Abisares, points to a Parthian or Scythian 
origin. of the people of Abhisara, and consequently to their 
probable identity with the Gakars, who claim for themselves 
the same origin. The Gakars, indeed, are mentioned under 
their own name by Ferishta during the reign of Gushtasp, 
or Darius Hystaspes of Persia. But, although the statement 
is circumstantial, and even probable, it is impossible to place 
any confidence in it, as we know of no source from which 
Ferishia could have obtained any trustworthy information 
regarding so remote a period. According to this author, 
Kedar, of the Kachwaha tribe, Raja of Bhera and Jammu in 
the Panjab, was expelled by his relative Durga of the 
Sulbds tribe with the aid of the “ Gakars and Chobia, the 
ancient Zamindars of the Panjab,” The historian adds that 
the tribe of Builbds “has inhabited that country ever since.’’* 
But no Indian tribe of this name is now known, and the 
Turki tribe of Bulbis, even if it had been in India at so 
early a period, could not possibly have been connected with 
the Indian Kshatriya tribe of Kachwiha. It seems therefore 
almost certain that there must be some mistake in the name, 
which I would propose to read either as Balnd!, the name 
of the well known mountain on the west bank of the Jhelam, 
or preferably as Bugidl, the name of a branch of the 
Janjuha tribe, who oceupy the bank of the Jhelam under 
Mount Balnith. The district itself is called Bugidd, and also 
Baiagrim, or the 22 villages. As there is also a branch 
of the Gakar tribe which bears the same name, it seems 
nearly certain that the appellation must be derived from the 
locality, and not from the inhabitants. I think it probable 
therefore that Gugidl may have been derived from Bukephala 
by the simple elision of the ph. It must be remembered 
that the accent in the name of the town is on the penulti- 
mate syllable instead of on the ante-penultimate, as in the 
name of the famous horse. The Chodia of Ferishta I would 
identify with the Sod of Quintus Curtius, the Sibe of 
Strabo, and the Sole: of Dionysius. 

Shortly after the beginning of the Christiun era, Abhi- 
sira is mentioned inthe Raja Tarangini as belonging to the 
kingdom of Kashmir, but I can find no trace of the name 








® Briggs’ Ferishta, I, 72. 
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either in Pliny or Ptolemy. Strabo indeed mentions Abi- 
sares, but his account evidently refers to the period of 
Alexander, and not to his own times. The country was, 
however, well known in the days of Asoka, as the missionary 
Gotiputra was sent to teach the Buddhist faith in Dddabhisdre 
shortly after the assembly of the third Synod in B. C, 241.* 
We come next to the time of Alexander, who, early in the 
year B. OQ. 326, crossed the Indus and advanced to Taxila, 
where he received an embassy from Ambisarus or Abisares, 
‘**King of the Indian Mountaineers.” After the battle 
with Porus, Alexander received a second embassy from 
Abisares, “with a present of money and forty elephants.” 
Again on his return to the Akesines, a third embassy arrived, 
headed by Arsakes, the brother of Abisares, bringing valu- 
able presents and thirty more elephants, 

According to the various notices of ancient authors, the 
territory of Abisares lay above, that is, to the north of the 
kingdoms of Taxiles Bef Porus, and extended beyond the 
Hydaspes. The sources of the Soamus, or Suban River, 
were in its mountains, and its capital was situated at 400 
stadia or 50 miles from the camps of Alexander and Porus.t 
From all these statements we may conclude with certainty 
that the country of Abisares must have extended from the 
neighbourhood of the Indus in Hazira to the Punach River 
eastward, and from Rohtas on the Kahan River to the 
sources of the Suhan, in the mountains to the north of Murri 
and Dingali. Within these limits there are the old capitals of 
Dingali and Mangala: and the modern town of SultAdnpur, 
which is the chief town of the Sdrangd] Gakars. This last 
piss is built on the sité of Abriydn, which is said to have 
been the first os he of the Gakar colony, and which is just 
50 miles from Jalilpur, the most probable site of Alexander’s 
camp. 

Although the district first described is a very extensive 
one, yet so also must have been the dominions of the hill 
chief, who was able to make a present of seventy elephants. 
That the territory of Abisares touched the Indus on the 
west seems quite certain, as Arrian records that the people 


tia | Bhilas Topes, pp, 222 and 316, See also p. 121, and Plate 24, Inscription on No. 1 
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of the west bank left their elephants in the pastures near 
the river, and fled to Barisades for security.* Barisades was 
therefore on the east bank, and the name has always been 
considered as only a variant reading of Abisares. Again, 
Arsakes, the brother of Abisares, is described as the gover- 
nor of the spree province, and as he first waited upon 
Alexander at Taxila, I conclude that his province was not 
very far distant from that city. It probably included the two 
Districts on the river Dor, called Dhantdwar and Haziéra 
Proper, of which the present Haripur, under various names, 
has always been the chief city. M. Troyer would seem to 
have arrived at the same conclusion regarding the extent of 
Abisares’s dominions, as he calls his brother Arsakes “ Gov- 
ernor of the District of Urasa,” the Farsa Regio of Ptolemy, 
and the Rash of the present day, which lies immediately to 
the north of Dhantawar. | 
These accounts of Alexander's historians are the earli- 
est notices that we possess of the district of Abhisira. 
The name indeed occurs both in the Mahddhdrata and in the 
furdnae, but it is only the name. Any further information 
that we require must therefore be deduced by our own saga- 
city from a comparison of the accounts already before us 
with the traditions of the people themselves. According to 
general belief, the Gakars are the descendants of a colony 
established in the Panjdb by Afrdsiydd, and their earliest 
capital was Aédriydn on the Jhelam, opposite Mangala. 
Now in these two names I believe that we have the origi 
appellation of that once powerful race, the Addr or Afir, of 
whom the Gakars were the most easterly branch. The 
famous city of Abdr-shahar or Nishapur in Khorasiin, was 
their ancient capital, and the same name is preserved in the 
Aparni of Strabo, who were a branch of the Turanian 
Dake, But the name is variously written by classical 
authors: thus we have Apelei, Spartani, Zapaortene, Apa- 
tortene, and Apareritica, of which the last is almost iden- 
tical with Abiverd, the modern name of the province. 
Some of these readings at once remind us of the names 
of the Scytho-Parthian Kings—Spalahora, Spalirisha, and 
Spalagadama, who, as we learn from Chinese authorities, 
actually came from the country of the Dahw. The root 
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of the name would therefore appear to be Sepal, or 
#ebar, and by suppression of the sibilant, Aper or Adar. 
Now, the word Setel, or Sebar, means a “ club,” or iron 
mace, in Hindi, and by changing the sibilant to a soft 
guttural we have the Persian gopd?, which has exactly the 
same meaning. In the Greek rhopalon we have the rough 
aspirate substituted for the sibilant, and in the Latin claca, 
and the German folle, we have the hard guttural, with a 
transposition of the other consonants. From elava we have 
derived the English “club,” and from Sapa! through the 
Greek polos, the English ‘‘pole.” Intimately connected 
with these words are the Persian zadar and zor, the Greek 
rhémé, and kratos and the Latin fortis, all referring to 
“strength,” of which the club was a symbol. It was there- 
fore placed in the hands of Herakles, and this fact, coupled 
with the names of gopdl, and sadal or zabar, leads at once 
to the conclusion that the god Gebeleizes, or Zamolzis, must 
have been the Hercules of the Scythians, who is otherwise 
unnamed by Herodotus. 

In illustration of the first name I can produce an 
Indo-Seythian silver coin bearing a helmeted head, with the 
legend of Sapaleizes in Greek characters. This name I take 
to signify ** Lord of the Club,” the words gebel and sapal 
being the same as the Persian gopél and the Indian sabal. 
In Hindi the name would be sadalesa, which is equivalent 
to Sapaleizes, The second name, Zamolxis, I would explain 
in a similar way, zemol being the same word as sabal and 
zabar, and the final syllable representing the Persian chi in 
such words as khazinchi a “treasurer,” masilchi a “torch- 
bearer,” &c.; the whole name would be equivalent to Sa- 
balchi, or the * club-holder.” It is strongly corroborative 
of this etymology that the coins of most of the Seytho- 
Parthian Kings, as Moas, Vonones, Spalahores, Spalirises, 
and Azas bear the figures of Herakles. 

By the well known interchange of / for s, as in éur and 
sur, the “sun,” the word sabar becomes fabar, an “ axe,” 
from which most probably came the names of Tapuri or 
Labaristan, and Tabrez. By a still further change of 2 for 
t, which occurs constantly in Pushtu, we obtain labar, from 
which, I believe, originated the name of Labranda, as the 
Zeus Labrandeus is represented with a double-headed axe 
on the coins of the Carian Princes. The iron head of the 
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Indian se/er consists usually of four, or eight, or even more, 
blades, radiating from the pole; but it is sometimes also 
made with two large blades, and might then be called a 
double-headed axe. 


The conclusion which IT have come to regarding theGakars 
is, that they werea colony of Addrs from Hyrkania, who were 
first settled at Abrydn, on the Jhelam, either by Darius 
Hystaspes for the purpose of holding his Indian Satrapy, or at 
some even earlier period by one of the Scytho-Parthian Kings, 
whose whole dynasty is represented in tradition by the long 
lived Afrasiyib of Turin. The Indianized name of -Abhisdra, 
which means “strength” would appear to be either a trans- 
lation of the original name of the colonists, or perhaps only 
aslight alteration of it to obtain a similar meaning in Sanskrit. 
The original name I take to have been Abdrisdra or Abdrisdda, 
which agrees with the Barisades of Arrian, and which is 
found in exactly the same form amongst the Pontic and 
Thracian Scyths, as Berisades ond Parisades. The latter 
half of the name, written either sdra or sada, is most 
probably the same as Sidr in Twrkshdér. It is found also in 
other names, as Tihamima-sades, Oklama-sades, and Me- 
sades. Now by comparing Thamima-sades, which, according 
to Herodotus, meant “king of the sea” with Temer-inda, 
which, according to Pliny, meant “mother of the sea,” we 
get the word thamim, or temar, for the “sea” and sades 
for “king.” The former is evidently connected with the 
Turanian dengiz or tengi, a “lake,"* and the latter with the 
word sdr, which is known to have been the title of tho 
Kings of Ghurjistan in the time of Mahmud of Ghazni. 
Abdriséra would therefore mean the “ Royal Abirs,” an 
appellation which at once recalls the Paralate, or « Royal 
Scythians” of Herodotus, whose name I take to have pre- 
cisely the same meaning as Abdrisdra, or Parisdda, I have 
already noticed the common change of ¢ to ¢, and the pecu- 
liar change of ¢ and d to i, which’ takes place in Pushtu and 
other dialects. By this rule sdra and sdda would be equi- 
valent to /draand déda, both of which forms are found in 
the Etruscan /ar, the Lycian lade, and the English lord and 
lady, all words of the same meaning as that which I have 
given above to the Scythian sdér. The wide-spread ramifica- 
tions of this word are found also in the Kashmiri lari, s 


* Compare also Tanais, Danube, Don, Duieper ; and our own Thames and Tam. 
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house, and in the Hindi /era, déri, “husband and wife,” 
with their diminutives /arhka, larki, or “ boy and girl.” 

In corroboration of the connexion which has just been 
suggested between the Aparni, or Abirs of Hyrkania, 
and the Paralate of Herodotus, I may cite the statement 
of Strabo that the Dahe Aparni of the Caspian were “an 
emigrant tribe from the Dahm above the Miotis,” “who, 
were called Yandii and Parii.”* These Parii I take to be 
the same as the Paralate of Herodotus, the Pali or Palusti 
of Diodorus, and the Palai or Apellwi of Pliny. In 
another passage Strabo calls the same tribes Yanthii and 
Pissuri, of which the latter may perhaps be a corrupt 
reading for Perisara or Parisada. 

But the name of Abisares itself is variously written by 
the classical authors. In Diodorus we have Sabasarnes and 
Sabasarnes, both of which agree with Arrian’s Sadissa. In 
Aelian we find Aposeisares, which also agrees with Sabissa 
by the simple elision of the initial letter. But the truc 
name, following my etymology, is best preserved in that of 
the Saparnus River, which, according to Arrian, was one 
of the western tributaries of the Indus. The same name 
is most probably indicated in Ptolemy's Sabanna, a town 
near the west bank of the Indus, which I would indentify 
with the modern town of Zhobi, at the junction of the 
“Zhobi and Gomal Rivers. The Separnus would therefore 
be the Zhobi River, or perhaps the Gomal itself. This is 
rendered almost certain by the close vicinity of another 
town named Kodrana, which must be the modern Kundor, 
situated on another feeder of the Gomal, about 50 or 60 
miles from Zhobi. I do not, however, connect this name 
with the first colony of Abirs or Gakars, which settled in the 
Panjib not later than the time of Darius, but with the second 
and much more extensive immigration of the same people, 
who, under the name of Sus and Sakas, occupied Southern 
Ariana and the valley of the Indus and its western tributaries, 
towards the end of the second century before Christ, 

It now only remains to show that the name Gakar is 
most probably only a simple variation of the ethnic title of 
Sabar or Addr, The frequent interchange of the letters v 
and g being too well known to require discussion, I need 
only refer to it to show how the word sabar or savar would 
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become Sagar. Now, according to Herodotus, sagaris was 
the Scythian name of the “iron mace,” or double-edged 
axe, which at once connects it with the Indian term of 
saber, I conclude also that the people who specially made 
use of this iron mace were the Sagar-auke or Sakar-auli, 
Just as those who carried the akinake, or “‘ scymitar,” were 
called Akinake, If, now, we change the initial sibilant to 
a soft guttural, a change which is well known to take place 
in other words, such as Gopdl and Kapdl for Sabal, we shall 
have the name of Gagar or Gakar, as the exact equivalent 
of the Scythian Sagar or Sakar, as well as of the Indian 
Sabar and the Persian Zabar. Admitting the correctness 
of this etymology, we learn at once that the Gakars must 
have belonged to that branch of the ancient Scythians who 
were called (s) Aparni and Sagar-auke, because their usual 
weapon was a club. 
Katit axp Baas. 

; Connected with the Gakars by the i ae = 
physical appearance and peculiar customs are the hi o 
fe Central 1 Panjib, who are, beyond all reasonable doubt, 
the descendants of the Kathei, who, in their stronghold of 
Sangala, so stoutly resisted the victorious arms of Alexander. 
The KAathi are found chiefly along the banks of the Ravi, 
from Gugera to Tulamba, where they form the bulk of the 

pulation, and along the banks of the Jhelim below Jhang. 
They are found also in some number in the district of 
Kdthidwdr, in the peninsula of Gujarat, to which they have 
iven their own name. Like the Gakars, they are a tall 
handsome race, of warlike and predatory habits, who do not 
intermarry with any other tribe. his last peculiarity 
shows decisively that they are not Arian Kshatriyas, and 
this, indeed, is admitted by Colonel Tod, who says that the 
** Kathi and Bdla cannot be regarded as Rajputs."* Abul 
Fazl even says that they are of the Ahir caste; but this 
statement, which is quite erroneous as to their extraction, 
may be taken as showing his estimate of their social posi- 
tion, and is therefore only another proof that the Athi 
are certainly not Aryas,. Abul Fazl however adds that, 
ccording to some, they were of Arab origin.t This name 
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I believe to have been slizhtly altered from Abr by the mere 
transposition of two letters, as it seems almost certain that 
the Kathi were a branch of the same race as the ancient 
Gakars of Abhisira, 


The Kathi themselves claim descent from the Balas, 
who, if we may believe their proud boast of “ Thatta- 
Multén-ka-Rao,” must once have held possession of Mul- 
tin and Sindh. Oolonel Tod calls them “ lords of Aror,”’ 
which ceased to be the capital of Upper Sindh in the begin- 
ning of the eighth century. We know also, from the Native 
histories of the province, that the last two kings who 
reigned from A. D. 642 to 711 were Brahmans. The Bdlas 
must therefore have been prior to these Brahmans. Now, 
the Chinese pilerim Hwen Thsang, who visited Sindh in 
A. D. 641, states that the king was a Sudra. If he had 
been a Bdla this statement would agree exactly with Abul 
Fazl's estimate of the social position of the race as equal to 
Ahirs. I think, therefore, that we may conclude with some 
certainty that the dynasty of Rais, which ruled Sindh for 
137 years, or from A. D. 505 to 642, was not Aryan 
Kshatriya, and that in all i cg itwas Bila. At this 
very period also, as we learn from TH gg the capital 
of Gurjjare was named Balamer, from which infer that 
the Gujars, who had given their name to the district, must 
some time previously have been expelled by the Bilas, who 
then gave their name to the town. This may have taken 
place simultaneously with their presumed accession to the 
throne of Alor, in A. D, 505, which is quite compatible 
with the subsequent settlement of the Aathi in the 
peninsula of Gujarit, in the eighth century, as we 
May conclude that on their expulsion from Alor by 
the Brahman Chach, in A. D. 642, both Bilas and Kathi 
would have retired towards the south-east. Their own 
traditions indeed say that the Kathi came from the 
valley of the Indus, and I think therefore that the 


retired from Alor. We know also that both the Balas ar 
the Kathi of the present day pay special adoration to the sun, 
which was the chief deity of Multan, from the earliest 
limes down to the reien ‘of Aurangzib, by whose orders 
the idol is said to hiaye been destroyed. It seems 
probable therefore that the Balus may be the same tribe ag 
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the Malli or Malii of Alexander's historians, as the inter- 
change of the letters 4 and m, which is of frequent occurrence 
in most languages, was very common in the Macedonian 

The earliest mention that we possess of the Athi is 
contained in the historians of Alexander. According to 
Arrian they were a warlike race who had just before suc- 
cessfully resisted the joint armies of Abisares and Porus.* 
They would appear also to have been a foreign people, for 
the difference between them and other Indians was so 
striking that the Greeks have recorded several curious traits 
of their personal appearance and manners, all of which have 
been noticed by modern writers as belonging to the Ka&thi 
of the present day. Strabo joins Aafhea with the country of 
Sopeithes, and attributes to the Kathi certain peculiarities 
which Curtius assigns to the subjects of Sophites. It would 
seem therefore that the two peo es were actually the same, 
although the citizens of Raneala, from their opposition to 
Alexander, have obtained a separate mention by Arrian. 
But itis difficult to conceive how the inhabitants of a single 
city could have maintained their position as a separate state. 
The people of Sangala alone are named Ka/hei, those of the 
two neighbouring cities being called “free Indians.” I 
conclude, therefore, that these free Indians and Kathwans 
paid at least a nominal allegiance to Sophites, and that they 
were also of the same race as his subjects. Similarly, at the 
present day, we have frequently seen two different tribes of 
Afghans, both nominal subjects of the Afghan king, carry- 
ing on war on their own account against the British Gov- 
ernment, the friend of their sovereign, just as the free 
Indians and Kathwans fought against Alexander, the friend 
of Sophites. 

The Kathi were remarked by the Greeks as being tall 
and handsome in person. According to Curtius and Diodo- 
rus, Sophites far exceeded all his subjects in beauty, and 
was upwards of six English feet. Both of these traits are 
also assigned to the Kathi by modern writers. Thus Burnes 








a =. me i 


says that “they are a tall and handsome race,” and my 
brother calls them “tall and comely.” Their good looks were 
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also noticed nearly 300 years ago by Abul Fazl, who remarks 
that ‘“* many of them are exceedingly beautiful.”* 


One of the peculiar customs of the Kathi was, that 
the young men and maicens had the privilege of choosing 
their wives and husbands.t With a custom of this kind we 
know that the brides could not have been mere girls of ten 
or twelve years of age, as is usual in India, but grown-up 
women of at least seventeen or eighteen years, who were able 
to judge for themselves. Now, the same custom is still pre- 
served amongst the Aad/hi, whose females do not marry until 
they are eighteen and even twenty years of age. I ened 
mention also, as a common trait of character, their “ sa or 
which is attributed to the subjects of Sophites by tius, 
and to the Kathi by Abul Fazl. 


The position and extent of the ancient Kathma must 
now be discussed. According to Strabo, “ some writers 
placed Kathwa and the country of the Nom are , 
the tract between the rivers (Hydasp and Al 


beyond the Akesines and ed ORT 7 
us in doubt as to the actual position of the district, but for- 


tunately these doubts are set at rest when he adds, only a 
few lines afterwards, “ it is said that in the territory of So- 
ithes there is a mountain of fossil salt sufficient for the 
whole of India.” This one fact shows decisively that the 
territory of Sopeithes must have included the whole of the 
salt range of hills in the Sindh Sigar Doab. Again, Arrian 
states that Alexander ordered Kraterus and Hephzzestion 
to make long marches from Nika on the Hydaspes to the 
kingdom of Sopeithes, and that he himself, sailing down 
the river with the fleet, arrived at the appointed place on the 
third day.{ From this statement we learn, lef, that the 
capital of Sopeithes was on the Hydaspes; and and, that 
its distance from Nikewa could be accomplished by a ficet 
of boats in three days, If therefore we fix Nikwa at Mong, 
opposite aes the fleet would have reached Biera on 
third da ges Now Bhera, until it was recently supplanted 
Pind-Dadan Khan, has abwaye, been the principal sity. i in 
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this part of the country. At Bhera, the Chinese pilgrim 
Fa-Hian crossed the Jhelam in A. D. 400, and arainst 
Bhera.eleven centuries later the enterprising Baber con- 
ducted his first Indian expedition. Opposite to Bhera stands 
the modern town of Ahmadibid, close to which there is an 
old ruined mound called Bardéri, which is said to have been 
the capital of Raja Jobndth or Chobndth. Tere then, at the 
»oint where the two great salt roads to Multin and 
Tahor diverge, must have been the most frequented passage 
of the Jhelam from the earliest times, and here, therefore, 
[ would fixed the capital of Sopeithes, the lord of the salt 
hills, 

With Bhera, asa capital, the territory of Sopeithes 
would certainly have extended eastward as far as the Akesi- 
nes or Chenib, where it would have joined the districts 
of the “free Indians and Kathsans,” of whose three cities 
Sangala was the chief. As the position of this famous 
city will be discussed in another place, it will be sufficient 
here to state that the itinerary of the Chinese pilzrim Hwen 
Thsang shows most decisively that the Sdékala of the Findus 
was situated between the Chendb and the Ravi. Here, 
then, was the ancient country of the Kathwi, which, 
following Strabo, extended eastward “ beyond the Hyarotis,” 
or Ravi, and which therefore corresponds very nearly with 
the district occupied by the Kathi of the present day. 
To the east it was bounded by the Hyphasis or Bids River, 
and to the south by the territories of the Malli, 





Soni. 

According to these views, it would ap that 
nearly the whole of the central and southern : anjib, in 
the time of Alexander, was held by three cognat tribes 
of the Turanian descent, namely, the Sobii, or subjects 
of Sophites, in the west; the Kathei, or free Indians of 
angala, in the east; and the Malli, or people of Multin, 
in the south. As the last two have already been iscussed, 
I will now speak of the Sobii. According to Curtius and 
Diodorus, this people oecupied the banks of the Akesines below 
the junctions of the Hydaspes; and Strabo assigns a similar 
position to the Side, whom he places below Kathwa and the 
me A of Sopeithes. But as Dionysius couples the Sobe 
with the Tori or Tazili, who were above ¢ eountry of 
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Sopeithes, it would seem that the position of their territory 
was not exactly known. Our doubts, however, would be re- 
moved at once if we might consider the Sobii as the sub- 
jects of Sopeithes, or sl eas as the name is written by 
Curtius.* The only real objection to this identification is 
the fact that the two people are auricon 6 named by 
Strabo, as being one below the other. But this objection 
will, I think, vanish altogether when we remember that 
Strabo was in doubt whether the territory of Sopcithes stretch- 
ed so far westward as the Hydaspes, and was therefore 
obliged to consider the Sobii, whom Alexander encountered 
on that river, asa different people. The same explanation 
will suffice for the refutation of tius and Diodorus, both of 
whom place the country of Sophites to the east of the 
Rivi. As the origin of this mistake is intimately connected 
with the misplacement of Sangala, it will be fully discussed 
hereafter in my account of the Kathwan city. I need only 
mention here that the rocky hill of Sangala still exists, and 
that it is to the westward of the Ravi, in the very position as- 
signed to it by HwenThsang. This point bein fully estab- 
lished, we ec that the territory of Sopeithes, which was to 
the westward of the Kathi, must certainly have extended to 
the Hydaspes, and, as the salt mines also belonged to him, 
even to the Indus, 

A minor objection to the identification of the Sobii with 
the subjects of Sophites is the position assigned to them by 
Curtius and Diodorus at the confluence of the Hydaspes and 
Akesines. This junction now takes place near Uch, about 16 
miles below Jhang, on the Chenib, and not less than 100 
miles below Bhera, on the Jhelam, which, as I have already 
suggested, was most probably the capital of Sopeithes. But 
the recent surveys of the country show clear y that these 
two rivers must once have joined their waters about 50 miles 
above Ucs, at the foot of the Karina Hills. The exact point of 
confluence cannot now be traced, but it was without doubt in 
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old bed of the Chenab, now called the Budhi Nadi, 
or old river,” is lost in the low land about midway 
between the two rivers, and within a few miles of the 
old bed of the Jhelam. The former bed of the Chendb is 
traceable not only by its high west bank, but also by its 
decisive names of Budhi Nala and Budhi Nadi, from the 
neighbourhood of Gujarit to the end of the high land of 
the Doah, a distance of not less than 90 miles. The old bed 
of the Jhelam leaves the present channel near Nun-Midni, 
and passes close by Bhera to Khan Muhammad-wala, where 
it is lost in the sands. But it re-appears near Dhrewa. 16 
miles to the south-east of Sahiwail, below which it is trace- 
able to the neighbourhood of Barana, The existence of these 
old channels shews very clearly that the confluence of the 
two rivers must once have taken place at the southern end 
of the Barina hills; and that this was the point of junction 
in the time of Alexander is rendered almost certain by 
Arrian’s deseription of the reck jutting into the river, and of 
the rushing noise of the eddying waters, as the Karina Hills 
offer the only rocks in the lower part of the Rechna Doib,* 

Now, Alexander is said to have reached the confluence 
of the Hydaspes and Akesines in five days from the capital 
of Sopeithes. Curtius states that he ands only XL., or 40, 
stadia or five miles daily, but as this is evidently too little, 
I would read XC., or 90, stadia, that is about 11 miles. His 
first trip from Vik@a or Mong, to the capital of Sopeithes or 
Bhera, was done in three days, the distance being 36 miles, 
or just 12 miles a day. If he had exceeded this ners 
distance, it is certain that his co marching on shore could 
not have kept up with him. e may therefore conclude 
that the confluence of the two rivers was not more than 50 
or 60 miles below the capital of Sopeithes, and as the direct 
distance from Bhera to Barina is just 50 miles, I feel satisfied 
that this must have been the point of junction in the time of 
Alexander. By this rectification of the ancient hydrography 
of the Hydaspes and Akesines, the Sodii of ‘tius are 
brought within 50 miles of the capital of Sopeithes, and the 
only remaining objection to their identification with his sub- 
jeats is at once removed. 

The name of this people is variously written by ancient 
authors as Sobii, Sabe, and Ibe, I have preferred the 
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name of Sob for two reasons, first, because all the authors 
agree in stating that their weapon was a club, from which 
they would most probably have been called “club-men,” or 
Chobia ; and, second because Ferishta couples the Chodia with 
the Gakars as “ ancient zamindars of the Panjab.” As this 
statement agrees with that of Dionysius, who couples the 
Sabie with the Tari, it seems to me clearly proved that the 
territory of the Sod or Chobia must have extended to the salt 
range, otherwise it certainly could not be said to have bor- 
dered on those of the Taxiliand Gakars. But as the salt mines, 
according to Strabo were in the dominions of Sopeithes, it 
follows that the Sobii must have been his subjects. His very 
name, indeed, points to the same conclusion, for Soneithes or 
Sophites is most probably only the Greek form of Chob-pati, 
the “lord of the club,” or king of the club-men. This was 
the actual title of the Chief of Bhera, as handed down by 
tradition ; for the old ruined city of Bhadori or Bharari is 
said to have been the capital of Raja Chob-ndth, a name of 
exactly the same meaning as Chob-pati, 


According to the concurrent testimony of Alexander's 
followers, the Sodii wore the descendants of a colony planted 
by Hercules. “They wore skins like Hercules, and carried 
clubs," and “branded their oxen and mules with the mark 
of a club.” Justin calls them Silei, and couples them with 
the Lftacensane, a name which is probably intended for Hera- 
clianze. But Strabo and Arrian diseredit the story of Her- 
cules, and attribute the tale to the invention of Alexander's 
flatterers. But the curious fact still remains undisputed, that 
the Macedonians found a people on the banks of the Hydaspas 
named Sobii or Chobia, whose weapon was a“ club,” or chod. 
Even King Sopeithes himself is said to have carried a golden 
truncheon, set with beryls, which he gave up to Alexander 
as a symbol of authority.* 


The general result of this investization serves to show 
that the Sobit and Kathai, or Chobia and Kathi, were inti- 
: ed with each other, and also with the Gakars, or 
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rabies of Abisares, It shows also that nearly the whole of 
the Panjab proper was in their possession in the time of Alex- 
ander, But shortly after his death they must have lost their 
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independence, as we find tliat Seleukus made peace with 
Chandra Gupta, the founder of the Maurya dynasty of Pdla- 
liputra, whose kingdom is said to have extended to the Indus. 
We know also that his grandson Asoka was in possession of 
Taxila, and that either he or another Maurya King, whom 
the Greeks call Sophagasenas, made a treaty with Antiochus 
the Great on the banks of the Indus. Again, after the fall 
of the Maurya dynasty, in B. C, 178, we find Pushpamitra, 
King of Pitaliputra, offering 100 dinars for the head of 
every Buddhist Srimana in SAkala, while his son Agnimitra 
encountered the Yaranas, or Greeks, on the Indus. But the 
Greeks soon prevailed, and under Menander, about 150 B. C. 
their conquests were extended to the Ganges. Just a quar- 
ter of a century later the Greeks gave way to the Indo- 
Scythian Sw or Sekas, who in their turn, about 57 B. C., 
succumbed to the Scythian Yuehki or Tockari, whose power 
asa dominant race is said to have lasted till about the 
middle of the third century of the Christian era. 

At the time of Hwen Thsang's visit, in A. D, 631, the 
old city of Sikala had been deserted for many centuries, and 
the new city, which he calls Tse-Aée, was then the eapital 
of a large kingdom which extended from the Indus to the 
Byis, and from the foot of the hills to the junction of the 
five rivers. Ilwen Thsang writes the name of the new town 
Tse-kia, with a peculiar character fse, which is found only 
in two other names, in both of which it is followed by tho 
same character kia. These names are To-na-kie-tse-kia and 
Pu-tse-kia, which M. Julien consistently makes Dhanaka- 
cheka and Pu-cheka, while that of the new Sangala he ren- 
ders by Cheka. It is with much diffidence that I venture 
to suggest a change in the reading of the Chinese syl- 
lable which, in the above names, has been rendered by ése ; 
but for the following reason I am induced to think that it 
would be better represented by the cerebral fa.* In no less 
than four of the cave inscriptions of Kérle and Kanheri 
there occurs the name of Dhanukakata, which Dr. Stevenson 
took to be the rendering of the Greek name Xenokrates, but 
which is, Ba em all doubt, only the name of the country of 
the donor of the recorded gifts. Thus in Karle, 10th in- 
—— the donor is Sinha Datta of Dhanukakata; in 
Karle, 11th inseription, the donor is Ushabha-data's son; aml 





"The cerebral letters of Sanskrit are frequen represented by the various Chinese 
character te and ther, as in Pi-du-taetia for Vindele uch ae ne 
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in Karle 14th the donor’ is Yavana, both of the same place, 
Again in. the 10th Kanheri inscription the donor is an 
Updsika of Dhanukakata. In all four of these ancient in- 
scriptions we have the true reading of the name, which has 
been but slightly altered in its Chinese form by the simple 
transposition of the last two syllables.* Instead of Tve-lia, 
therefore, we should read Aia-fse, or more correctly Aaéa. 
The same country is described by Abu Rihin as. Danaka, 
which he places in the plains of the Konkan. In Pu-tse-kia, 
which is the name of a mountain in E. India, we may per- 
haps have the Sanskrit Putaka, a “concavity or funnel,” 
which might be supposed to refer to a crater-shaped summit, 
It is possible, however, that the last two syllables may have 
been transposed in this name also, and that we ought there- 
fore to read Pukata, but I am not aware that this word has 
any meaning in Sanskrit. From these examples I conclude 
that the name of the new town of Sangala may be read 
either as Taka, or as Kata. The former name we might 
refer to the Zakas, and the latter to the Ajithi, as both 
of these tribes, at different times, had been masters of 
Sangala. Butas the Yakas had been displaced long before 
the time of Alexander, I rather incline to read Hwen 
Thsang’s name as Kaa, and to refer the founding of the 
new town to tho Kathi, or Kathi. 

From the time of Hwen Thsang’s visit down to the 
beginning of the tenth century, itis probable that this Panjib 
kingdom of new Sangala retained its independent power: 
but the coins of SyAlapati and Samanta, the early Brahman 
Princes of Kabul, are found so numerously all over the 
Panjib that we are forced to concede to them at least the 
paramount sovereignty of the whole country. ‘Towards the 
end of the tenth century their successors were gradually 
driven to the eastward by the Muhammadans; and after 
making a stand at Peshawar and Ohind, they were at last 
driven across the Indus by Sabuktugin, when Jaya Pala 
established his new capital at Bhera on the Jhelam, and 
afterwards at Lahor. The Brahman dynasty became extinct 
in A. D. 1026, and the Panjab was finally annexed to the 
Muhammadan empire of Ghazni.t+ 


© See Stevenson's T tions in Journal, | siatic Society. Val. V.: Ku | 
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The general name of Indo-Scythians was first given by 
Ptolemy to the Nomad races which, shortly before the 
Christian era, overwhelmed the Indian empire of Alexan- 
der’s successors. According to the Chinese, these Nomads 
were of two distinct hordes, which they name Sw and 
Yuchi, who must therefore be the Seranee and Asiani of 
Trogus Pompeius. But, according to Strabo, the tribes who 
overthrew the Greek power in Bactria were named <Asii, 
Pasiani, Tokhari and Sakarauli. Of these, the first two 
are most probably only different readings of the name 
of Asiani, from which tribe, according ‘to Trogus, the 
Tokhari received their kings.* The Asiani, therefore, must 
have been a tribe of the Tokharian horde. ‘This is confirmed 
by the Chinese, who state that the Great Yuclhi, after their 
occupation of Bactria, were divided into five tribes, of which 
one, named Awei-shwang, conquered the other four, and in- 
vaded India. On the coins of this tribe their name is written 
Kushan and Khushan, and in their inscriptions Gushan, all 
mere variations of one name, in which we cannot fail to 
recognize the Asiani of Trogus and the Asit or Pasiani of 
Strabo. The only remaining names are the Sarance of 

sand the Sakarauli of Strabo, who must therefore be 
the Su of the Chinese. 

In my notice of the Gakars I have already pointed that 
the Sakarauli or Sagarauke of Ptolemy derived their name 
from the Sagaris or Sagar, an iron-headed mace, which was 
their peculiar weapon. Their other name of Sarauc@ may, 
I think, be traced to the origin by shortening the first 

vilable from Sagar to Sar, with the addition of a nasal. 

he elision of a medial guttural is in strict accordance 
which the rules of the Mongolian and E, Turki languages ; 
and we have a notable example of the same practice in the 
name of Attila’s uncle, who was called indifferently either 
Roas, Ruilas, or Rugilas. We have another example in the 
Median f¢igr, an “arrow,” which has become the Persian fr. 
Similarly the Hindi sebal is frequently pronounced saul, 
of which form we have excellent examples in the Scythian 
Saulius, the Parthian Sewlo#, and the Bactrian Sauadii, or 
au Following the rule observed in all these names 
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I conclude that the Sarance of Trogus is only an_abbrevi- 
ated form of the Sagarauke of Ptolemy, and the Sakarauli 
of Strabo. Thus all the different names of the classical 
authors are limited to two distinct hordes, the Sagarawka 
and the Tokhari, who must therefore be the Su and Yuchs 
of the Chinese annals. ‘To these annals we are indebted for 
the only detailed accounts that we possess of the Indo- 
Scythians, but the scattered notices of the classical writers 
are of much value in checking as well as in confirming these, 
Chinese statements. The subject is one of very great im- 

rtance to early oriental history, for the successful advance 
of these Scythian hordes not only extinguished the Greek 
power in Bactria, but also materially weakened the Parthian 
empire, and caused a permanent cliange in the mass of 
the population of N. W. India. As this last effect is the 
only one that is connected with ethnography of the Panjab, 
T will confine my remarks on the early career of the Indo- 
Scythias to a brief statement of their previous history, as a 
necessary preparation for the more formal discussion of 
their settlement in India. 


Sv, on SacaRavKz. 

According to the Chinese annals, the provinces on the 
Jaxartes, in the early part of the second century before 
Christ, were in possession of a Scythian horde named 
Su. In 163 B. C. the growing power of another horde, 
nained the Great Ywesi, forced them to retire towards the 
south into Segdiana where they succeeded in establishing 
themselves, In B, ©. 126, being again ejected by the 
Yuchi, they retired still farther to the south, and occupied 
Kipin or Kophene, while the Yuchi took possession of Sog- 
diana and the country of the Ywhia, or Dahw. Comparing 
these accounts with the notices of the classical writers, and 
with the inferences furnished by the coins, we conclude with 
tolerable certainty that the Greeks lost possession of Sogdiana 
in 5. C, 163; that shortly afterwards they were deprived of 
Bactriana by th Su or Sagarauke, and of Margiana by the 
Parthians; apd-that from that time their dominion was 
limited to the south of the Caucasus. 


_ Phe extent of the kingdom of Kipiu is not clearly stated 
in the Chinese annals, but it may be gathered, from a 
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comparison of all available sources of information, that it 


comprised Aria, Arachosia, and —— and perhaps also 
Gedrosia. It therefore corresponded as nearly as possible 
with the Ariana of classical writers. Shortly after 126 B. C., 
Kaofu, or the territory of Kabul, is said to have been divided 
between the Parthians, the Indians, and Sv Kings of Kipin; 
and a glance at the map will shew that this was the natural 
division of the country. The hill district on the upper 
Marzus, or Murgib, would have belonged to the western 
Parthians ; those on the Kophes, or Kabul River, to the Idno- 
Greek King Hermeus; ani those on the Arius, or Hari-rud, 

) the southern kingdom of Kipin. That Arachosia and 
Drangiana formed purt of Kipin, and belonged to the Sw, we 
have the testimony of several ancient authors, Thus Ste- 
phanus of Byzantium states that the capital of Arachosia was 
formerly called Kophes, the district Kophene, and the people 
Kophenii.+ Pliny writes the name of the city Cutis, for which 
we should most probably read Cuphis. Isidorus of Cliarax, 
who. lived about the beginning of the Christian era, gives 
the name of Sakastene to the greater part of Drangiana, 
and calls the people Saka-Scythians, t ir capital Sigal, 
and one of their chief cities 2fin. I notice these last two 
names more particularly, because they are found also amongst 
the Scythian cities of India, the former in Sangala, or 
Sdgala, of the Katha, as well as in Sagala (or Euthy- 
media) on the Hydaspes; and the latter in Min-nagara, 








the capital of Indo-Scythia. Lastly, the “ faithless Sakas 
(Sagam infidum) are included by Avienus amongst the 

ple of Ariana, along with the Orite, the Aribe and the 
‘Arachotse. In the original poem of Dionysius, as well as 
in Priscian’s translation, we find Satraida instead of Salsas ; 
but by the see of a single letter, of I for T, this. would 
become Sagraide, which would be only another various 
reading of Sagarauke and Sakarauli—the name of that 
great poy chia tribe whose weapon was the Segaris, or iron 
mace. 


conquests to the eastward, until they occupied the whole 
valley of the Indus. Ptolemy apparently limits his district 
of Indo-Scythia to the province of Sindh, below the junction 
® Dionyaine, Orbis deseriptio, v. 1097 ; Priscianus, 1004 ; Aviewus, 1206, 
+ Herodutua, VII, G1, aleo states that the Pereians wore once celled Aqphcnes by the 


From Kipin, the Su or Sakas rapidly extended their 
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of the five rivers; but as he places the north-west angle 
about midway between Arachotus and Kabura, or Kandahar 
and Kabul, it is certain that his Indo-Scythia must have 
included the valley of the Gomal River to the west of the 
Indus. This is confirmed by the names of some of the 
northern towns, such as Selanna and Aodrana, which, as 
I have before pointed out, are most probably the Zhobe and 
Jivedar of the Gomal valley. To the north-east it is 
bounded by the territory of the Kaspirei, and to the north 
by the small districts of Bukephala, Taxila and Proklais, 
which correspond with the modern divisions of Jhelim, 
Rawal-pindi, and Peshawur. The author of the Erythraean 
Periplus calls the countries at the mouth of the Indus the 
Anahonvl of Seythia,” but the capital, which he names 
Minnagar, was at some distance inland. It is therefore the 
same as Ptolemy's Binagara, and may, I think, with much 
probability be identified with Thatha.* Indeed the southern 

ition of Binagara shows that the name of Scythia in the 
Periplus must be restricted to the valley of the Lower Indus 
below the junction of the five rivers. 

According to these accounts the conquests of the Su or 
Sakas would be limited to Sindh and the lower part of the 
Panjab; but as the coins of Moas and Azas, who certainly 
belonged to this race, are found more numerously in the 
north-west parts of the Panjib than elsewhere, we must 
extend the original Indian dominion of the Sakas to these 
provinces also, The explanation of this apparent discre- 
pancy 1s simply that the coins and the authorities refer to 
two different periods. The coins of Moas and his successors 
belong to the latter end of the second and earlier half of 
the first century before Christ, or B. C. 126 to 57, while 
the Periplus and the geography of Ptolemy are from one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred years later. During that 
time the Suv or Sakas were defeated by the Yuchi or Tokhari, 
who shortly before the Christian era succeeded in establish- 
ing their supremacy both in Ariana and in the Panjab, 
From that time the power of the Sakas was limited to 
Sindh and the lower Panjib, or in other words tothe very 
countries that are included in the Seythia of the Periplus 
and the Indo-Seythia of Ptolemy, 





as . ig my Ancicut Geography of India, pp. 289291, wherv this question is fully 
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Another subject that requires explanation is the state- 
ment of the author of the Periplus, that in his time, or 
about A. D. 160, the rulers of Indo-Scythia were Parthians.* 
Now we know from a later authority, Dionysius Periegetes, 
that the Seythians still held the lower valley of the Indus 
in his time or towards the end of the third century, Dut 
why then does the author of the Periplus call them 
Parthians? Simply because, as I believe, the Su or Sekas 
being the descendants of Scytho-Parthian Dahmw, were not 
distinguishable from true Parthians either in speech, in 
manners, orin dress. Their names also were the same as 
those of the Parthians; and accordingly we find Strabo 
asserting without any reservation that Arsakes, the founder 
of the Parthian monarchy, wasa Seythian of the Parnian 
tribe of Dahmw.t We have also other true Parthian names 
in Vonones, one of the founders of Indo-Scythian power in 
the N. W. Panjdb; in Abdagases, the nephew of Gondo- 
phares; and in Pakores, one of the latest of the Indo-Scy- 
thian kings of 8. Ariana and Sindh, of whom we possess 
coins inscribed with Greek characters.} 

As the close ethnic relation between the Parthians and 
the Indo-Scythian Sakas is a point of much interest and 
importance in determining the question of who are the 
modern representatives of the old Scythian conquerors of 
India, I propose to discuss it at some length. According 
to the Chinese annals, the first Scythian tribes who occupied 
Kipin, or Ariana, were the Su and Yaia, or the Sacmw and 
Dah, after their expulsion by the Yuchi from the provinces 
on the Oxus. We here at once meet with one of the inherent 
difficulties of all ethnological inquiries, in discriminating 
between the Native names of the various tribes and those 
which their neighbours may have succeeded in fixing upon 
them. Thus the name of Sefa, which is found in the in- 
scriptions of Darius Hystaspes, is most probably one of the 
Native terms, because the name is still preserved by the 
ereat tribe of Sok or Sok-po, who now live to the east of 
Ladik. The name of Dale, on the contrary, 1s almost 
certainly a foreign one, being derived from the Zend dahyw, 


® Hudson, Geographia Veteria Seriptores Greci minores, [., 22. 


¢ Geograph, XI, 9—2, 
t Tu these names I may pow add that of Arcdigases, from a'new coin in my own pos 
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a ‘robber,’ an appropriate title, which the frontier Scy- 
thians must have fully earned from their Persian neizh- 
bours, and which is still preserved in the modern name 
of Dahistan. In its Sanscrit form of dasyu, the term was 
freely applied by the early Hindus to their enemies, and as 
Dase we find it given by Stephanus Byzantinus as another 
name for the Date. In modern Hindi the word is Dékw, 
a form which is accurately represented by the well known 
Daci and Dacia of Roman history. From these examples 
it is evident that Dahe was not the real name of any of the 
tribes to whom it was applied, but only a descriptive nick- 
name fastened upon them by their neighbours. In the 
case of the Deci, we know from Strabo that they originally 
formed part of the great Getic horde of the frontier of 
Thracia, and that afterwards, as they were the first of the 
Getce who encountered the Roman arms, their name was 
gradually applied to the whole Getic nation. Guided by this 
example, we may, I think, conclude with some certainty 
that the Dahe of the Caspian belonged actually to the great 
Scythian horde of Massaget#, who were their nearest neigh- 
bours on the north and east. Now Strabo describes the 
Scythians to the east of the Caspian as consisting of threo 
tribes,—the Dake, Massagete, and Dace. But as the first 
two names belonged to the same people, the real number of 
tribes was only two, the Massagefe and Daca, who must 
therefore be the same asthe Sw and TZwhia of the Chinese 
annals, 

There are, however, good and sufficient reasons for 
believing that the name of Sv or Sus must have been a com- 
mon appellation for both Dahe and Sace. In his remarks 
on the tri-lingual inscriptions of Darius Hystaspes, Sir 
Henry Rawlinson has drawn special attention to the fact 
that in the Scythic version the name of Abarti or Afarti is 
everywhere substituted for the Persian Susiana, and there- 
fore that Adars and Sue are but different names of the same 
people.* Mr. Norris also has compared this Scythian name 
with that of the widely-spread tribe of Amardi or Mardi, 
who are found in so many parts of Central Asia, in Bactria 
and Margiana, in Hyrkania and ia, as well as in 
Susiana.t I have myself identified the Aparni and Parni 

* Journal of the Royal Asiatic Suciety, XV., 236. 
+ Uhid, XV., pp. 07 & 104, 
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of Strabo and Ptolemy with these Addrs, and I may now, 
on the authority of the inscriptions of Darius, identify 
them with the Sus. Under the name of Mardi we find 
them coupled by Pliny with the Jatii to the south of the 
Oxus, and under that of Mardieni they are placed by Ptole- 
my in Sogdiana, to the north of the Oxus. As Aparni 
they lived in the deserts to the north of Hyrkania, and as 
Parni they are found in Margiana. Everywhere throughout 
the N. E. Provinces of the ancient Persian empire, from 
Media to Sogdiana, we find sure traces of these Addrs or 
Sus. We thus see that the name of Su or Sus, which the 
brief notice of the nee ee seem to limit 
originally to the people on the north of the Jaxartes, belong- 
ed equally ine eee of the population on the south of the 
river. The Dake may therefore be described as the Sus 
of the Oxus, and the Massagel@ and Saka as the Sus 
/arartes. 

To reconcile the Chinese accounts with this conclusion, 
we have but to suppose that at some early period the Sus 
had extended themselves from the Caspian in the west to 
Ili in the east, and that the Eastern Sus only were known 
to the Chinese. Under this supposition it is easy to see 
how, when the Sus were driven back by the Yuchi from 
their pastures near the [li River amongst their brethren 
on the Jaxartes and Oxus, the Chinese would naturally 
attribute the exploits of the Massagefe and Dahe, and of 
all other Sws, to that one branch of the horde with which 
they were acquainted. I think it highly probable, there- 
fore, that the actual Sus of the Ili may not have penetrated 
beyond the Oxus, and that the subsequent occupation of 
Ariana and the valley of the Indus was really effected by 
the Dahe, Massagete, and Sake, or by the Sus of the Oxus 
and Jaxartes. 

The Dahe or Sus of the Oxus are divided by Strabo 
into three tribes, the Aparni or Parni, the Yanthii or 
andi, and the Parii or Pissuri.* The first of these names 
I have already identified with the Sakarauli, or Sagarauke, 

hich was only another general name for the Abdrs or Sus. 
The second I believe to be the same as the Jatii of Pliny 
and Ptolemy ; and the third may, I think, be identified with 


® Geograph, XL, 8—3, and XL, 9—2. 
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Paralate, or Royal Seythians of Herodotus. To the last 
it may perhaps be objected that the Paralate were Euro- 
pean Scythians, but the objection is fully met by the state. 
ment of Strabo that “the Dahm Parni of the Caspian were 
an emigrant tribe from the Dahewe above the Matis.” As 
the names of the Aparni and Parii have been amply dis- 
cussed in my account of the Gakars, [ will now confine 
myself to an examination of the claims of the Xan/éhii or 
Jatii to be reckoned amongst the first Seythian conquerors 
of Ariana and India, 

In its original Native form, the Greek name of Yan#hii 
or Landi would have been Janéi, or by dropping the nasal, 
fath, The latter is perhaps the preferable form, as Ptolemy 
makes the Jafit the immediate neighbours of the Sagarauka 
to the south of the Jaxartes, while Pliny places them to 
the south of the Oxus, along with the Comani, Marucwzi, 
Mandrueni, and Bactri. Both of these statements are in 
strict accordance with the more explicit account of Strabo, 
that “the Aparni approached the nearest to Hyrkania and 
the Caspian, and the others (Xanthii and Parti) extended 
as far as the country opposite to Aria.” According to these 
accounts, the three tribes of the Dalz would ap to have 
occupied both banks of the Oxus between Bactria and 
Khorasmia, and to have extended as far as the Caspian on 
the west, and the Jaxartes on the east. On this side their 
immediate neighbours were the Massagete ond Sacm. 
These, then, were the tribes whom the continuous successes of 
the Yuchi forced to retire towards the south, until in 126 
B. C. they managed to establish themselves in Kipin or 
Ariana. In the accounts of this great migration the Sw 
alone are mentioned . by the Chinese, and the Sakarau/i or 
Sagarauke, or Sarance, by the classical writers. But as 
the Yuchi occupied Yahia, at the same time that they 
ejected the Su from Sogdiana, we may conclude with cer. 
tainty that the mass of Dada must either have accom- 
panied the Massagete and Sace@ on their march to Ariana, 
or, what is perhaps equally probable, that they were foreed 
to retire before the others, first into Ariana, and afterwards 
into India, where they finally settled in the valley of the 
Indus. Under this view, the colonization of Ariana would 
have been chiefly effected by the Scythian Massagete and 


Sacw, that of India by the Scythian Dake, 
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This view of the great Scythian migration is supported 
by several minor facts, which separately, perhaps, would not 
be of much value, but, when taken together, acquire an 
‘mount of importance that forees itself upon our considera- 
tion. From Isidorus of Charax, who lived about the begin- 
ning of the Christian era, we learn that the greater part of 
Drangiana, together with a portion of Arachosia, was called 
Sakastene, cr “land of the Sakas.” From this 1 would 
infer that the main body of that tribe, the Sus of the 
Jaxartes, had most probably settled in the country which 
was thus called after them. The name of Sigal, the capital 
of Sakastene, seems also to refer to this race, as it is evi- 
dently the same name as the Sdugala of the Greeks, and the 
Sdkala of the Hindus. 

Following the same clue, I would infer that the Dake, 
or Svs of the Oxus, under their general name of Addrs, 
most probably settled only in detached places in Ariana, 
while the bulk of the horde colonized the valley of the 
Indus. In Ariana their name has been preserved only in 
Ptolemy's Obares and Orbetane of Aria, and in Isidor’s 
Garda of Sakastene, while in India we find the large district 
of Abiria, with the cities of Pardabathra, Parabali. and 
Bardazema. heir other general name of Sug is perhaps 
preserved in Susikana of Indo-Seythia, although it is mora 
probable that the true reading is Musikana, after the Musik. 
anus of Alexander’s historians. Of the tribal names of 
Mandrueni and Jatii, which are coupled together by Pliny, 
I can find traces only of the former in the classical writers. 
IT conclude therefore that the Jaéii or danthii, whom I take 
to be the widely-spread Jaés, and Jats of modern days, may 
perhaps in earl: times have been best known by the generic 
name of dbdrs, jast in the same way as the Pandavas of the 
Central Panjab have been handed down to us by Alexander's 
historians under the name of Porus. Some supposition of 
this sort is absolutely hecessary to account for the com- 
plete silence of all classical authors garding the Jats, who, 
with their rivals the Meds, were found by the Musalmaus in 
full possession ot’ the valley of the Indus towards the end 
of the seventh century. 

Meni, on Mana. 

The Meds, or Mands, as they are also called by Muham- 

madan writers, are almost imly the representatives of the 
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Mandrueni who lived in the Mendrus River to the south of 
the Oxus; and as their name is found inthe Panjib in the 
notices of several classical writers from the beginning of the 
Christian era downwards, and in none before that time, I 
conclude that they must have accompanied their neighbours, 
the Joti or Jails, on their forced mizration from the Oxus to 
Ariana and India. In the classical writers the name is found 
as Medi and Mandueni, and in the Muhammadan writers as 
Med and Mand.* To show that those two spellings are but 
natural modes of pronunciation of the same name, I can 
refer to the two large maps of the Shahpur and Jhelam dis- 
tricts, which have been published by the Surveyor General 
within the last years. In the latter the name of a village on 
the Jhelam, six miles above Jalalpur, is spelt Meriala, and in 
the former the name of the same village is spelt Ianediali, 
The name is written with-the cercbral d, and may thercfore 
be pronounced either as dor r, In General Court's map it is 
written Mdmriéia, in Mogal Beg’s by Wilford it is Mandydla, 
and in my note book it is the same, the spelling of the name 
having obtained from two different persons, In 
Ferishta the place is called the Sarai of Maridla on the Jhe- 
lam, and as the notice refers to the reign of Musaud of 
Ghazni, the name is certainly not less than eight centuries 
old. Abul Fazl calls it Meraii.+ : 


The earliest notice of the Meds is by Virgil, who calls 
the Jhelam Medus Hydaspes.t This epithet is explained hy 
the statement of Vibius Sequester, which makes the Hydaspes 
flow “past the city of Media.”§ Now this is perhaps the 
sameé place as Ptolemy's Ewthy-media, or Sugata, which was 
either on or near the same river, and above Bukephala, 
Lastly, in the Peutingerian Tables, the country on the 
Tiydaspes, for some distance below Alexandria Bucefalos, is 

} a “do oe, ae Pant Mies pth shat that the Medi 
vr ede were in the Panjib as early at least as the time of 
Virgil, in B. 0. 40 to 30, and as we Lee that they were not 
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py Ae are Arabes, p. 20) gives the mame from th, Mojmal-ut-Tdwarikh 
t Brigg’ Feriahta, L, 111, and Gladwin's Ain Akbari, IL, 262, 
+ Georgica, TV., 210, 
§ In Fhuminibus’ “ Hydaepes Indice urbis Mediz defluit Indo ox Caneaso.” 
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one of the five tribes of Yuehi or Tochari, whose names are 
given by the Chinese writers, it may be inferred with 
tolerable certainty that they must have belonged to the great 
horde of Sus or Abdrs, who entered India about B. C. 126, 
and gave their name to the province of Indo-Scythia. 


As the date of the Peutingerian Table is not later than 
A. D. 250, we have a break of upwards of four centuries 
‘efore we reach the earliest notices of the Muhammadan 
writers. In these we find the Meds or Mands firmly estab- 
lished in Sindh, along with their ancient rivals the Jats, both 
of whom are said to be the descendants of Ham, the son of 
Noah, Rashid-ud-din further states that they were in Sindh 
at the time of the Mahibhdrata, but this is amply refuted by 
the Native histories of the province, which omit both names 
from the list of aborigines of Sindh.* Ihn Haukal describes 
the Mands of his time, about A. D, 977, as occupying the 
banks of the Indus from MultAn to the sea, and to the 
desert between Mekran and Famhal. Masudi, who visited 
India in A, D, 915-16, calls them Mind, and states that they 
were a race of Sindh who were at constant war with the 
people of mura. These notices are sufficient to show 
that, at some time previous to the first appearance of the 
Muhammadans, the Meds must have been forced to migrate 
from the Upper Panjib to Sindh. There they have since 
remained, as there can be no reasonable doubt that they are 
now represented by the Mers of the Aravali Range to the 
east of the Indus, of Adthidwar to the south, and of Bilu- 
chistan to the west. 

The name of Mer or Mand is still found in many parts 
of the Panjab, as in Meror of the Biri and Rechna Dodbs: 
in Mera, Mandra, and antiga of the Sindh Sigar Doib, 
and in Mandali of Multan. Mera, which is ten miles to the 
west of Kalar Kahdr, is certainly as old as the beginning of 
the Ohristian era, as it possesses an Arian Pali inseription 
fixed in the side of a square well. This frequent occurrence 
of the name in so many parts of the Panjab, and always 
attached to old places asin Mera, Mandra, and Meriali of 
the Sindh Sagar Dodb, offers the strongest confirmation of 
the conclusion which I have already derived from the notices 
of the classical authors, that the Meds or Mers were once 


* Sir Henry Elliot's Muhamemadan Historians, p. 67. 
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the dominant race in the Panjib. The special location of 
the Medi on the Hydaspes by classical writers of the first 
centuries of the Christian era, the evident antiquity of Mera, 
Merial, and other places which still bear the name, and the 
admitted foreign origin of their modern representatives, the 
fers, all point to the same conclusion that the Medi or 
Meds were the first Indo-Scythian conquerors of the 
Panjab. 

According to this view the Medi would have been the 
followers of the great King Moas, or Raja Moga, the legen- 
dary founder of Woga-nagara, or Mong, on the east bank of 
the Jhelam. Unfortunately neither his own coins, nor those 
of his immediate successors,—Vonones, Azas, and others,— 
give us any clue tothe name of Moga’s tribe. Tradition, 
however, says that he was a Saka, a which is equally 
applicable to both Dake Seythians and Sace@ Scythians, but 
which is never used to designate the Tocharior Yuchi. Now, 
the date of the Scythian conquest of Ariana is referred to 
3. C. 126 by the concurrent testimony of the Chinese and 
Parthian histories; but that of the Yuchi conquests in India 
and Ariana, and the consequent loss of supremacy by the 
first Indo-Scythians, is still unsettled, as our only authori- 
ties, the Chinese, refer it loosely toa period one hundred 
years later, which we may set down as from 39 to 26 B. OC. 
About this time, therefore, the Meds may be supposed to have 
retired towards the south until they finally established 
themselves in Upper Sindh, and gave their name to their new 
capital of Anmnegara. As this could scarcely have been 
effected with the consent of the former occupants of Upper 
Sindh, whom I suppose to have been the Jaéii or Jats, I 
would refer to this period as the beginning of that continued 
rivalry which the historian Rashid-ud-din attributes to the 
Jais and Meds, To this same cause I would also refer the 
statement of Erythraean Periplus, that about A. D. 100 the 
rulers of Minnagara were rival Parthians who were mutually 
expelling each other,* | 
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The traditions of the Hindu Jats of Bina and Bharat- 
pur point to Kandahiir as their parent country,+ while thoss 
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of the Muhammadan Jats generally refer to Gajni or Garh- 
Gajni, which may be either the eelebrated fort of Ghazni in 
Afghanistan, or the old city of Gajnipur on the site of 
Rawal-pindi. But if Iam right in my identification of the 
Jats with the Zanthii of Strabo, and the Jaéii of Pliny and 
Ptolemy, their parent country must have been on the banks 
of the Oxus, between Bactria, Hyrkania, and Khorasmia, 
Now in this very position there was a fertile district, irrigated 
from the Margus River, which Pliny calls Zotale or Zothale, 
and which I think may have been the original seat of the 
fatii or Jats.* Their course from the Oxus to the Indus 
may perhaps be dimly traced in the Yuthi of Dionysius of 
Samos,? who are coupled with the Arieni, and in the Zuthi 
of Ptolemy, who occupied the Karmanian desert on the 
frontier of Drangi As Tean find no other traces of their 
name in the classical writers, I am inclined to believe, as 
before suggested, that they may have been best known in 
early times by the general name of their horde as Addrs, 
instead of by their tribal name as Jats. According to this 
view the main body of the Jetii would have occupied the 
district of Abiria and the towns of Pardabathra and Bar. 
daxema in Sindh, or Southern Indo-Scythia, while the Pan- 
jb or Northern Indo-Scythia was chiefly colonized by their 
brethren the dfeds. 

When the Muhammadans first appeared in Sindh, 
towards the end of the seventh century, the Zaths and 
Meds were the chief population of the country, But as 
I have already shown that the original seat of the Medi 
or Med colony was in the Panjib Proper, I conclude 
that the original seat of the Jwéii or Jat colony must have 
been in Sindh, With the Meds they at first gallantly 
yposed the advance of the Arabs, but afterwards they were 
induced to join the foreign invaders against their riya] — 
brethren. In the beginning of the slevahtS centary the Jats 
were bold enough to plunder the army of Mahmud on its 
return from Somnith. According to Ferishta, they then 
occupied the Jad mountains and the plain beneath them, 
which was intersected by rivers.t Comparing these two 
accounts with the statement that the Jats sent their families 

© Hist. Nat VL, 18, | 
f Bamarics, quoted by Stephanus of Byzantium, 
+ Briggs’ Ferishin, 1, 81, 
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and property to Sindh Sigar for safety, it would appear that 
they had dy entered the Panjib before the reign of 
Mahi ud, 


At the present day the Jats are found in every part of 
the Panjibh, where they form about two-fifths of the popu- 
lation. They are chiefly Musalméns, and are divided into 
not less than a hundred different tribes, of which the fol- 
lowing are best known : Arain, Bagri, Chathe, Chima, Gundal, 
Kalyal, Malyar, Ranja, Thirar, and Wirak. “Where any 
particular tribe predominates, the district is usually called 
after its name. Thus in the Chaj or Janhat Doab we find 
Jliydni-Gundal, so called to distinguish it from N un-Miyiini 
on the Jhelim, besides fanja-Des, and Tharar-Thappa ; 
and in the Rechna Doab we have Chima-Des, to the south 
and west of Syilkot. Inthe Sindh Sigar Dob, the south- 
crn plains are chiefly occupied by Jats and the northern hills 
by Gujars, while the middle districts have a mixed pula- 
tion of Gakars, Gujars, Awains, Ghebis, and Jats. This dis- 
tribution had already taken place before the time of Baber, 
who found the central districts divided between the Janjuhas 
0 the Gakars, with Jits and Gujars tributary to the 

tter, 

It may perhaps be objected to m roposed identifica. 
tion of the Jats ‘with the IndosBoythians that they are 
included, as Qolonel Tod says, ‘in all the ancient catalo- 
Sues of the thirty-six royal races of India,’’® But I can 
meet this objection at once by referring to Colonel Tod’s 
five printed lists, of which only one contains the name of 
Jit. But the utter worthlessness of this list, which is taken 
from a Gujariti MS. of the Kuméra Pila Charitra, is 
proved by the insertion of the Kathi, who are universally 
admitted not to be Rajputs, as well as by the omission of 
such well known names as the Hathor, Kachwaha, and 
Bais. That the Jats are not Rajputs is also acknowledged 


century,” who is said to have married “ two wives of Yadu 
race."+ Now, if any dependence could be placed on the 
| | * Tod's Rajasthan, 1, 10¢ 


t Ibid, 1, 796, 
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perfect accuracy of Colonel Tod’s translation, I would at 
once admit that this inscription proves the Rajput origin of 
the Jats beyond all possibility of doubt. But the low posi- 
tion which the Jats hold in the social scale is so well known 
that, without any hesitation whatever, I conclude that the 
mublished version must be inaccurate. Perhaps the word which 
Colonel nel Tod has read as Jifh and Jif, should be Jia or .Jina. 
To the east of the Panjib the Hindu Jats are found in 
msiderable numbers in the frontier States of Bikaner, 
Jesalmer, and Jodhpur, where, in Colonel Tod's opinion, 
they are as numerous as all the Rajput races put together.* 
They are found also in great numbers along the upper courses 
of the Ganges and Jumna as far eastward as Bareli, Farak- 
habad, and Gwalior. They are divided into two distinct 
clans, called De and Hele in the Doab, and Packhade and 
Deswale in Delhi and Rohilkhand. These latter names, 
which may be translated as “late” and * aboriginal,’ 
would seem to show that the Pachhade or De Jats werea 
comparatively recent colony. This is confirmed by the 
known facts in the history of Bharatpur, which owes its risc 
to Churdman Jdt, who, after the death of Aurangzib, 
migrated with his followers from the banks of the Indus. 

To the south of the PanjAb, the Musalmén Jats are 
said by Pottingert to form the entire population of the 
fruitful district of Harand-Dajel, on the right bank of the 
Indus, and the bulk of the population in the neighbouring 
district of Kach-Gandiva. In Sindh, where they have 
intermarried largely with Bilichis and Musalmans of Hindu 
descent, it is no longer possible to estimate their numbers, 
although it is certain that a very large proportion of the 
population must be of Jat descent. 

I will close this discussion on the Indo-Scythians with a 
few remarks on some of their coins, which appear to me to 
offer further confirmation of the special views that I have 
advocated, I allude more particularly to the following opi- 
nions : 
1st.—That the Dahe Scythians were essentially the same 

people as the Massagete and Sace Scythians. 
2nd.—That all three belonged to the widely-spread race 
of Sus or Abdrs. 


® Soo also Elphinstone’s Kabul, L, 8 ; and Boileau's Rajwara, 
+ Biluchistan, pp. 310, 31], & 376. 
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Srd.—That the Saee and Massagele Scythians were the 
Sus of the Chinese, who occupied Sogdiana in 
B. C. 163. 

4éh,—That the Dake, and specially the two tribes of 
Medi or Mandrueni, and [atii or Zanthit, must 
have accompanied the Sace and Massagele on 
their forced migration to Ariana. 


ivh.—That the bulk of the See or Sakas most probably 
remained in Ariana, and gave their name to 
the province of Sakastene, while the. great 
body of the Dahe, or Medi and IJatii continued 
their march to the valley of the Indus, where 
they settled, and gave their name to the colony 
of Indo-Scythia. 

Gth.—That these Medii and Jatii are the Meds and Jats 
of the present day, 


The coins which I would assign to the Sus or 4ba 
of three distinct classes : Tne Sain 
1sf,—Barbarous imitations of the coins of the Bactrian 
Greek Kings,—Euthydemus, Eukratides, and 
Heliokles. 
2nd,—Coins of a Scythian dynasty which preceded the 
Kushan tribe of Yuchi in the occupation of the 
N. W. Panjab. 
Takis Soe oe He. brood ot which ruled over 
outh Ariana indh about the beginning 
of the Christian era, 


_ ‘The first class of coins I assign to the first period of 
Scythian dominion, between 163 and 136 B. C., ei the 
coins, which are nearly all found to the north of the Cau- 
Bactrian Princes whose dominion they overthrew. The largo 








silver pieces copied from the tetradrachms of Euthyden 
bear a legend in some Native character, nearly alin to that 


Thomas names Chaldwo Pehlvi. The meri noe 
same, there being four letters to the right of the head and 
three to the left, which I read somewhat doubtfully as 
Mashéta Kan, “ King Mashit,” or Masadata Kan, “King 
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Masadates." The copper coins, both large and small, 
hear Greck legends, which, as they are only barbarous ren- 
derings of the name and titles of Heliokles, are of no value. 
The small silver coins, which are all copied from the Oboli 
of Eukratides, also bear Greek legends; but as they are found 
in Kandahar and Sistan, as well as in Balkh and Samar- 
kand, they must certainly have belonged to the first Seythians 
who occupied Ariana in B. 0. 126. 

The coins of the second class are those of the great 
Moga or Moas, and his immediate successors Azas and “Aui- 
lises in the N. W. Panjib; and Vonones, Spalahores, Spali- 
rises and Spalagadames, in Peshawar and the districts on 
the west bankof the Indus. The Parthian name of Vonones 
induces me to believe that the princes of this dynasty were 
most probably Dahe’ Seythians from the frontiers of Parthia, 
and not Massageia Seythians from the more distant pro- 
vinces beyond the Jaxartes. The name of Moas also would 
scem to point to the same conclusion, as it is found amongst 
the cognate races of Cappadocia and Pontus; in Moagetes 
the tyrant of Oibyra, and in Moaphernes the father-in-law 
of Strabo. It must be remembered that Strabo himself 
connects the Dahw of the Euxine with the Dahm of the 

ian, and that his testimony on this point is entitled to 
special consideration on account of his birth and connexions. 
We learn also from Strabo that the Maui were a ‘ | 
tribe, and that the Thracians and Geto: were the same 
fave because they spoke the same language; and as I 

Beles shown that the Getce and Massageter worshipped 

god called Gebeleizes or Zamolzis, I infer that 

tee wate Pe the same race, and therefore that the Getic 
name of Med must have been in use amongst the Massaget=: 
ul ese the Caspian. On these grounds [ think that 
justified in. my conclusions, that the Medi or Meds 

the Hy belonged to the horde of Dahe Scythians, 

and that the great King Moga or Moas was the leader who 

stab the Indo-Scythian dominion in the Panjab. 

The coins of the third class, which belong to Gondo- 
phares and his successors, are found chiefly in Sistan, 
Kandahfr, and Sindh, and in the South Panjab. ‘The coins 
of Gondophares are found also at Kabul, but I am not 
aware that evena single specimen of any of his successors 
has been found in the Kabul Valley. Guided by these 
indications, I conclude that Gondophares was the founder of 
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a Scythian dynasty, whose proper territories were confined 
to Sistan, Kandahar, and Sindh. This is partly confirmed 
by the fact that Gondophares is almost certainly the same 
as Gondoforus of the early Christian legends, whio is said 
to have put St, Thomas todeath. Now, in the Legenda 
Aurea, Gundoforus is called King of India—a title which 
agrees with the recorded accounts of the scene of St. 
Thomas’ mission in Parthia, Persia, and India. But the 
place of his death is even more distinctly stated by Bishop 
Sophronius, who says “ dormivit in civitate Calamena, que 
est Indic,” which is further supported by the testimony of 
St. Gaudentius and the Roman Martyrology. An old 
inscription of A. D. 1070, on the door of the Basilica of 
St. Paut on the Ostian road, also testifies that he was put to 
death in India. The oe ‘lac writer, Amru, says that his tomb 
was in the “Island of Meilan in India,” but it is doubtful 
whether this is intended fcr the City Calamina,”’ which 
was the scene of his death, I feel inclined to identify this 
city with the Min-nagar of the Peri lus, which may have 
been called Kara-Mina, or “Black M na,” to distinguish 
it from the older city of Min in Sakastenc,® Taken together, 
these statements are sufficient to show that King Gundoforus 
of the Christian legends was almost certainly the ruler of 
Western India in the time of St. Thomas; and as King 
Gondophares of the eoins was the ruler of the same country 
about the same time, we are, I think, fully justified in con- 
cluding that the two kings were very probably the same 
person. 


have found his coins in Multin and in all the old ruined 
mounds to the south of Lahor. Shortly after his death, or 
in A. D. 78, one of his successors must haye lost the Southern 
Panjab, as the great victor of SAlivAhana over the Sakas, 


to the Indo-Seythians. We may al Abdaga 
have reigned in the FanjAb, as their coins are found there only; 
Sir He singe ae, Shore ory. oper of penn fort 

r Henry Rawlinson | iat the origina word fora fort wan der, which 
the Port of Wall benno Shai, ee Fort of Amhur, Aalwddeh, 
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and for a similar reason that Orthagnes, another relative, 
must have reigned in Kandahar, Sistan,and Sindh. The 
coins of Arsakes and Sanabares precede those of Gon- 
dophares; but the coins of Pakores, and of at least two 
other princes, the successors of Orthagnes, show that this 
dynasty must have lasted down to about 100 A. D:; but after 
that time we have no distinct information that can be appli- 
ed with certainty either to the people or to the princes of 
Indo-Scythia. Weknow only that the people of Sejistan 
defended their independence for many years against the first 
Sassanian Kings,* and that Dionysius Periegetes calls ‘the 
people on the Indus “Southern Scythians.”+ But these 
notices belong to the third century; and, although we may 
accept the translations of Avienus and Priscian as extend- 
ing the Scythian occupation of the provinces on the Indus 
to the beginning of the fifth century, yet there will still 
remain a blank period of about three hundred years, of 
which we have no information whatever. At the first ap- 
pearance of the Mubammadans in Sindh, towards the end 
of the seventh century, the sovereignty had already passed 
into the hands of a Brahman family, while the mass of the 
population consisted of the rival tribes of Zaths and Meds. 
That a royal family may become extinct, or may be sup- 
planted by another, while the bulk of the people still re- 
mains uncha was most strikingly exemplified at this 
very time by the Arab conquest, when the Jués and Meds, 
the main body of the population, still remained in Sindh, 
while the sovereignty passed to the Arabs, Partly therefore 
for this ‘reason, and partly for the want of any evidence to 
the contrary, I think that there is a very strong presumption 
that the Scythian Jatt and Jfedi of the classical writors 
with the Zaths and Meds of the early Muhammadan writers, 
whose descendants are the Ja‘s and Meds of the present day. 
Youcut, on Tocwant, 

According to the Chinese, the Yuchi were a branch of 
the Twngnu, or Eastern Tartars, who, several centuries before 
the Christian era, had passed into Western Tartary, where 
they founded an extensive empire, 400 leagues in length from 


* Agathias, in Gibbon, e. VIIL, Note 34, 
icion that the Notio’ or Southern Seythians af Dionysius are the 


rT Semen strong omnphe 
¢ of WodAa of the early Muhammadan writers, which appears to have included the 
ee Ses ie % W ay) have includ 
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east to west, and about 100 leagues from north to south. 
As the west portion of the Chinese province of Shensi is said 
to have belonged to them, their empire may be defined with 
tolerable certainty as stretching from the Muz-tigh Moun. 
tains on the north 100 leagues to the Kwenlun Mountains 
on the south; and from the Upper Hoangho in Shensi 400 
leagues to Koché and Kotan in the west. Within these 
limits are now comprised the two Chinese provinces of 
Tangut and West Kansu, with a part of South Thianeshan, 
to which belong the important towns of Suchu, Khamil, and 
Kochi. 

About 300 B. C., the Yuchi were the most formidable of 
all the Tartar hordes ; and towards the end of the century 
they foreed Teuman, the Chief of the Ziungnu, to Five up 
his son Mothe asa hostage. But just before B, O. 200, they 
were defeated by Mothe, who drove them from their country 
and pushed his conquests as far as the Volga on the west, 
and the frontier provinces of China on the east. The 
increasing power of Mothe alarmed the Chinese Emperor 
Kao-tsu (B. C. 202-194), who marched against him with a 
large army, which was surrounded, and only escaped defeat 
and destruction by a ruse. During the first half of the 
second century before Christ, the victorious career of the 
ffiungnu continued unchecked. The Yuchi wero again 
defeated, and their king having been taken prisoner was 
beheaded, and his skull was formed into a drinking cup, 
which was used on all grand occasions for one hundred and 
fifty years afterwards, The Yuchi then separated; the 
smaller division, called the Little Yuchi, proceeding south- 
ward into Tibet, and the larger division of five tribes, called 
the Great Yuchi, proceeding westward to the banks of the 
fli. In B.C. 163 the Great Yuchi, being pressed by the 
Usun, moved still farther to the west and south, and occu- 
pied the provinces now called Yirkand, Kashgir, and Kotan, 
by driving out the original inhabitants, whom the Chinese 
name Su or Sue, 

In B. C. 139 the Chinese Emperor Wuti, Wishing to 
humble the power of the Hiungnw, sent an embassy to obtai 
assistance from the Great Yuchi. The ambassz : ee 








captured by the Hiungnu, but after more than ten years’ 
imprisonment they managed to make their eseape to the terri- 
tories of the Great Yuchi, Shortly after their arrival, the 
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Yuchi, tidy. sage gyre the Usun, crossed the Jaxartes, 
and pushing the Sws farther to the south, occupied Saq- 
diana, and JYahia, or the country of the Dahm. The Chinese 
General Cham-kao accompanied this expedition of the Yuchi, 
which is recorded to have taken place shortly before 126 
B.C. |The vanquished Sus and Zehias retired to Aipin, or 
Kophene, which corresponded very nearly with the ancient 
Ariana, while the victorious Yuchi divided the conquered 
country into five districts, according to the number of their 
tribes,* 

Before the death of the Emperor Wuti, in 86 B, C., 
the power of the Hiungnu must have considerably declined, 
as the Chinese were able to carry on commercial intercourse 
Kipin during the reign of a king named U-to-lao or 
Ou-ten-iao. In 71 B. C. the Hiungnu were signally defeated 
by the Emperor Chaoti, and this defeat being followed — ya 
dreadful civil war, accompanied by plague and famine, 
proved fatal to the power of this formidable horde, whose 
king, in B. C. 60, became a tributary of the Chinese 
Empire. 

The Great Yuchi, being thus relieved from all dread 
of their ancient enemies, were now able to consolidate 
their power, and accordingly, the king of the KAwei- 
shwang tribe, named Aieu-tsiw-ki, uniting the five tribes 
of Yuchi, had already conquered Aipin, Kaofu, and 
Hantha, or Ariana, Kabul, and Gandhara. <As this king 
is said to have reached 84 veo of age, his reign*must 
have been a long one, and his son, Yen-keo-ching, could 
not have succeeded him until about 70 B.C. To the son 
the Chinese ascribe great conquests in India, both to the 
outh and east, The power of the Yuchi was still undimi- 
nished at the end of the first century (75 to 95 A. D.), when 
they waged war with the Chinese in Kotan. But early in 
the third century (A. D. 222) it was much weakened by the 
attacks of other tribes, and in the beginning of the fifth 
century it was finally overthrown by the Nepéhalites, or 
White Huns. ‘The last king of the Yuchi mentioned in 
history is Kitolo, who took possession of GAndhiira, but was 
obliged to return to the West to oppose the White Huns, 
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* Bee D’Herbelot, Bibliotheque Orientalc, VI, 7; De Guignes, Histoire des Huns: and 
Satenk Monrmnx WCubges Attire 1, sau. He 
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leaving his son in charge of the now province, The son 
established his capital in Fo-la-she, or Parshiwar; and the 
name of the founder of the Little Yuchi, as they were 
afterwards called, still survives in the title of Shah Kator, 
the Chief of Chitral, 

It remains now to compare this account with the scat- 
tered notices of the Tochari by classical and Muhammadan 
writers, and to trace their connexion with one of the existing 
races of foreign origin who still form the mass of the popu- 
lation of the Panjib. In ating Sas first Scythian invasion 
of the provinces on the Oxus, I have already identified the 
Tochari and Asiani of Strabo and Trogus with the Yuehi and 
Kuei-shwang of the Chinese. I have also pointed out that 
the Kuei-shwang are the same as the Kushdn and Khushin 
of the coins, and the @ushdn of the Arian inscriptions ; but 
in the Greek legends of the coins, this namo of the ruling 
tribe of the Yuchi is given ina different form, as Korsou, 
Korsea, Khoransu, and Korano. As the first three reading 
are found exclusively on the coins of Kadaphes or Kadphizes, 
the successor of Hermaus, they are the earliest attempts 
that we possess of the Greck rendering of this name, while 
the last reading is the only one that is by Kanerk: and 
his successors, I think it very probable that the name which 
is intended to be given in the earlier se may still be 
preserved in that of the province of Khorasdn. If this view 
is correct, then the original name of the trihe must have 
been Kors or Khorans, which was afterwards softened to Kor 
and A‘wsh, or Koranoand Kushan. The o1 ginal term at once 
recals the Chorsari of Pliny, which, sosoultae to him, was 
the Scythian name for the Persians, but which in his time 
was most probably applied to the Kors or Khorans tribe, 
Who then occupied Ahorasdn, the old frontier province of 
Persia. In all these names I think that We may recognize 
without much straining the original form of the Sanskrit 
Gurjjara, and the Hindi Gujar or Guzar, the well known 
name of a foreign race which stil] forms about one-fifth of 
the population of the Panjab, 

The statement of the Chinese writ 3, that the coun 
of the Dahze was ir ye by the Yuohi or Tochari, ston 
126 B. C., isconfirmed by Justin, who records that Phrabates 
of Parthia, being defeated and killed by the Scythians, was 
succeeded by his unely Artabanus, who dicd ‘three years 
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afterwards of a wound received in battle with the Thogarii. 
At this time, therefore, or in B. C. 123, the Thogarii, or 
Tochari, were the immediate neighbours of the Parthians, 
to the north, in the country of the Zahia or Dahe, The 
date of their southern conquests under Khiu-tsiu-hi, which 
is loosely fixed by the Chinese at about 100 years after 
Chamkao’s embassy, or in B. ©. 39-26, may be assigned 
approximately to the same period by other notices of the 
classical writers. Thus we learn from them that Sanatrukes, 
who had sought refuge with the Sagarauke Scythians in 
B. C. 87, was ten years later placed on the throne of Parthia 
by their aid. Again, a little after B. CG. 37, Phrahates 4th, 
who had been driven from the throne by his own subjects, 
was restored by the “very powerful aid of the Scythians.”* 
But these Scythians must have been the Tochari, as in the 
same chapter Trogus had described the fact of the single 
tribe of Asiani giving kings to the Tochari, and the down- 
fall of the Sarduchw (or Sagaraukm).¢ This account of 
Trogus agrees exactly with that of the Chinese. But as the 
aggrandizement of the Yuchiis attributed to the first king 
Sthieu-tsiu-ki, who can only be Kuwula or Kujulaka (Kad- 
phices), the date of this event cannot be placed later than 
70 B. C., allowing upwards of 50 years for the length of 
his reign, which is very probable, as he lived to 84 years 
of age, 

The earliest Muhammadan account of the Tochari we 
owe to the learned Abu Rihin, who accompanied Mahmud 
Ghagnavi on his Indian expeditions. Accor ing to him, the 
throne of Kabul was held by Turki princes for nearly sixty 
generations, down to the accession of a Brahman dynasty in 
the beginning of the tenth century. If we fix the two dates 
at B. O, 60 and A. D. 900, the period of pie rule ss be 
960 years, or just 16 years per reign. bu Kihin tells a 
oniecms story of the first Turki King, named Sarhatukin, 
or Barhtigin. According to the tradition, Barhatutin on 
his arrival at Kabul shut himself up in & cave without food, 
and after the lapse of some days appeared suddenly outside the 
cave before a party of peasants, armed from head to foot, and 
dressed asa Turk in tunic, cap, and boots. The people thence- 








* Justin, XLIL, 6. Beytharum maximo auxilio, 
T Trogus Prolog: XLIL Reges Thocharorum Asinni, interitumyve Sarducharum, 
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forth looked upon him asa wonderful person who was destined 
for empire, and so he made himself master of Kabul, which 
continued in his family for nearly sixty generations. The 
cave was named Bakar, and was still visited by many persons 
in the time of Abu Rihin. Amongst the successors of 
Barhatukin was Aanak, who founded the Vihdr at Par- 
shiwar, which bore his name, and who is therefore identical 
with Kanishka.* 

I have already noticed the fact that the early coins of 
Kozoulo Kadphizes, of the Aors, or Afhorans tribe, bear 
the name of the Greek King Hermeus on the obverse. It is 
certain therefore that he must have been the leader of the 
Kushan Tochari, who took Kabul from the Greeks, and con- 
sequently we must identify him with Ahiu-tsin-ki, the leader 
of the Yuchi, to whom the Chinese ascribe the conquest of 
Kipin, Kaofu, and Hentha, or Ariana, Kabul, and Gandhara. 
But this identification affords no elue to the name of Barha- 
fakin or Barktigin, who according to Abu Rihin was the 
first king of the Turks in Kabul. 

The only way that I can see of reconciling the difference 
of name is by supposing that the kings of the Great Yuchi, 
like those of the white Huns of later days, may have assum- 
ed titles on their accession to the throne which were used 
either alone or in conjunction with their names. Thus the 
Ephthalite prince Yuchin, who ruled from A. D. 465 to 485 
assumed the title of Puchin Ahen, or the “ Boneficient 
Khan,” by which he must have been generally known, as 
we find it translated by the Persians into Ahwsh Maweidz. 
Similarly his successor Zewlun, who took the title of Fukushun 
or the “ constant,” is most probably the Fuganish of Firdausi. 
But the practice was also common amongst the Turks, as 
may be shewn by the examples of prince Shethu, who took 
the title of Shapolo Khan, the Dizuabulus of the Greeks, and 
of his son Chuloheu, whose title of Shehu Khan is preserved 
in the Saye Shah of Persian history. J udging from tlicse 
examples, I think that we are justified in supposing that 
Barhatugin may have been the original name of the prince 
who afterwards assumed that of Khicw-tsiu-ki. 


Admitting the probability of this identification, I 
take Ahieu-fsin-ki to thas been king of the Awahem tribe 
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as early as 130 B. C.; that about 126 B. C., he united the 
five tribes of the Yuchi and entered on the career of con- 
ae attributed to him by the Chinese, and that he died 
about 70 B. C. at 84 years of age, leaving the throne to his 
son, Yen-Kao-ching, To this son the Chinese ascribe the 
conquest of India, that is, of the Panjib Proper, and of all 
the country to the west of the Jumna. I would therefore 
identify him with Hoemo or ZZima Kadphises, whose coins 
are found in great numbers in these very provinces, and 
who is generally admitted to have been the immediate pre- 
decessor of Kanishka. Regarding the difference of name, 
Iam not prepared to offer any explanation, but I believe 
that Kadphises is only a title, as i find that Kieu-teu-fa, 
which might easily be taken for the original form ~ of 
Kadaphes, is translated “good charioteer and archer.” 
Kozola Kadaphes and Hima Kadphises might thus mean 
only Anjula and Hima, “the good charioteers;” and 
as we know from a single gold coin that Hima Kadphises 
was proud of his skill or invincibility as a charioteer, this 
suggestion may perhaps be right. To this prince I would 
assign a reign of twelve years, which would fix the accession 
of Kanishka to about 55 B. C. 

We have now come to one of the great names in ancient 
Indian history, that of the Indo-Scythian prince Kanishka, 
whose conversion to the faith of Sdkya Jfuni gave a sudden 
impulse to the propagation of Buddhism, which rapidly 
spread its doctrines to the utmost bounds of the Tocharian 
dominion, From the Raja Tarangini we learn that Aaniss- 
fa and his two brothers Hushka om Jushka, — over 
Kashmir for sixty years. During this reigna great Buddhist 
Synod was held fo’ Kachmie kag hen holy Arya Pédrswika, 
and under the personal superintendence of the prince. A 
large Vihdr, or monastery, and stupendous tope, were erected 
at Parshiwar by the monarch himself; and the excavations 
of late years have shown us that many of the finest Stupas 
in the Kabul Valley and Panjib must have been built during 
Ins reign. An inscription of Kanishka, found in a large 
tope at M&nikydla by General Court, is dated in the year 
18; and a second inscription of Huvishka, found by Masson 
in a tope at Wardak, is dated in51. A stone slab, discovers 
at Zeda in Yusufzai by Mr. Loewenthal, also bears the name 
of Kanishka, und appears to be dated in the year 11. 'Tak- 
ing these three dates together, it seems clear that they can 
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only be referred to the sixty years’ reign of the three 
brothers, and therefore that the reckoning must commence 
from the accession of Kanishka himself in about58 B.C. A 
much later date occurs in my Yusufzai inscription from 
Panjtiir, which shows that the Gushda Kings’ were still 
reigning in the year 122 after the accession of Kanishka, 
or about A.D. 65.° Of these later kings we have no 
records whatever; but as most of the numerous gold coins 
which are found in Afghanistan and the N. W. Panjab 
must certainly belong to them, we may confidently expect 
that some lucky chance hereafter will reveal to us the order 
of their names. 


_ The supremacy of the Great Yuchi is said by the Chinese 
fo have continued undiminished until the third century, 
when it began to decline, and it would appear to have been 
finally overthrown by the white Huns in the beginning of the 
fifth century. We look in vain for any notices of the later 
Atwshdn dominion in the classical authors, although the name 
was well known to Moses of Khorene, and to Firdausi.¢ 
I think, however, that we may recognize the namo of this 
powerful tribe in the Xaspeirwi of Ptolemy, and in the 
Aaspeiri and Kaspeire of Dionysius and Nonnus, both of 
whom couple them with the Arieni.{ Dionysius also speaks 
of the Kossaiot as a people of Kaspeirian race, who were 
specially famous for swiftness of foot. In these Aaspeire 
the Kashmiris have long ago been recognized; but as the 
Kashmirian kingdom, even in iis most palmy days, nover 
extended its influence beyond Kiingra on the east and tho 
Salt Range on the south, we must look to some other people 
as the true Kaspeir@i, whose dominion in the time of Ptolemy, 
about A. D. 140, embraced the whole of the Upper Panjihb, 
ind extended on the south-east to the city of Mathura and 
the Vindhya mountains. The only people that fulfil this 
one condition of extended empire are the Kushin, whose 
dominion certainly embraced the Panjib, and, if we may 
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* My impression i, that Kanishks was the real founder of 1 Smee kanaw 
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judge from the find-spots of their coins, must also have 
included the country to the eastward as far as the banks of 
the Jumna. 

The true name of Avsids is, perhaps, preserved in the 
Kosseaioi of Dionysius; and as he eallsethem a Aespeirien race, 
[ think it very probable that there has been some eonfusion 
between the two somewlhint similar names of Aashinira, the 
country, and Aweiin, the ruling race, to whom Kashmir 
belonged. That Ptolemy’s name of Kaespeirwi does not 
refer to the people of Kashmir Proper, we may be quite 
ecrtain, from the position of his city of Kaspeira, which is 
to the east of the Kivi and to the south of Amekatis, the 
present Amba-Kapi, near Lahor. Judging from tle name, 
as well as from the position, I would identify Kaspeira with 
the modern Multin, of which the earliest name was Kesya- 
papura, or as it is usually pronounced Aaseppwr, which I 
take to be the Kaspapuros of Hekatmwus and the Kaspaturos 
of Herodotus, as well as the Aaspeira of Ptolemy. 


The wide-spread influence of the Kushin race may, 
perhaps, be inferred from the general acceptance of their 
kingly title of Zao, which exists to the present day amongst 
the Rajputs of Aachh and Jesalmer, and was once borne by 
the Rahtors for many generations. The original title, as 
handed down by the very imperfect medium of Chinese 
symbols, would appear to have been chanyu, tsanyu, or zanyu. 
On: the coins of Kozola Kadaphes this Native title takes the 
form of zaoou, or zavu, in ek, andot Yaa, or Yacua, 
in Arian letters, which is changed to yaiiga on the coins of 
Kozoulo Kadphizes. Now, it is a known practice of the 
Turki dialects to soften rto s, and er ay age their cavum 
or cau would have been Se pape Rao by their neigh- 
bours. Similarly their Awshdn became korano; their Ka- 
nishka, Kanerke; and their Huvishka, Hoérke. Hence, 
instead of Zaeu or Zaiig Kanishka, we find Rao Kanerke, 
The curious title of Zogane, which the Babylonians gave to 
the slave whom they dressed in royal robes at the festival 
of the Sakea, may perhaps be best explained by considering 
it as only aslight variation of the same Scythian title of 
king. The elision of the gin Zoga is similar to that which 
I have dy noticed in Moa for Moga, Roas for Rugilas, 
and Zir for Tigre 
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In suggesting the probability that the Gajers of the 
present day may be the descendants of the ancient Yuehi or 
Tocheri, I have been chicily influenced by the fact that, 
besides the Jats, they are the only numerous race of forcign 
origin in the Panjib and North-Western Provinees of India 
who are known to have been powerful during the early con- 
turies of the Christian ere. Thus we have a record in the 
Kaira copper-plate of three princes of the Gurjjara race, 
of whom the last was reigning in the Sake year 380, or 
A. D. 458. These princes 1 would refer to the Gurjjara 
kingdom of Hwen Thsang, of which the capital in his 
time was Pilomalo, or Balmer, half way between Amarkot 
and Jodhpur. The first of the three princes who may be sup- 
posed to have founded this dynasty cannot be dated later than 
A, D. 400, at which time we know that the power of the 
Kushin in the Panjab had very much declined. In my 
account of the KAthi I have already suggested the probabi- 
lity that Bilmer derived its name fromm: their beetliead fs) 
Salas, whom I would identify with the Sudra dynasty, which 
held Alor for 137 years, or from A. D. 505 to 642. “Accord- 
ing to this view the Gujars must have been driven from 
their country of Gurjjara by the Balas in A. D. 505; and 
as they are found not long afterwards in the countries now 
called Dee ae (to the north and north-east of the Peninsula 
of Kathiiwar), to which they gave their name, I think it not 
improbable that they may be the barbarians, or Milechhas, 
who are said to have captured Balabhi in A. D. 523." But 
if so, they did not long retain their supremacy, for at the 
time of Hwen Thsang’s visit to Balabhi, in A. D. 641, the 
king was a Kshatriya. In a second copper-plate inscription 
found at Baroda, Indra, Raja of Saurashtra, is said to have 
conquered the King of Gurjjara, just one generation before 
iste iieyg Roe lap 775 and ett These instances are 
sulicient to show that an ancient kingdom, named Gujjara, 
had existed to the eastward of the a Ja Indus for pb 
four centuries, or from A. D. 400 to 800. 

The only evidence that I can bring forward to prove the 


existence of a Gujar kingdom in the north is of rat r later 


date than the Baroda inscription, but it is equally conclu- 


sive, as it is supported by the weighty fact that a very 


* Tui, Annals of Rajasthan, I, 217—In the year of the Balabbi ora $05 +318=524 A. D. 
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large proportion of the population about the old city of 
Gujardt is still Gujar, and the district itself is known 
as Gujar-des. Towards the end of the 9th century, or 
between A, D. 883 and 901, the kingdom of Gurjjara 
was attacked by Sankara Varmma, of Kashmir. The 
laja, named Alakhana, was defeated, and surrendered 
the district of Zakkadesa as the price of peace.* Gurjjara 
is described as lying between Trigartta, or Kingra, and the 
country of Sahi, which I have elsewhere shown to have been 
in the mountains to the west of the Jhelam. Gwurjjara 
therefore corresponds with the modern district of Gwar-des, 
which comprises the half of the Chay Doab, from 
Bhimbar to MiyAni and KAdirabad. The city of Gujarat is 
said to have been first called Haird/, and the district Hairdt- 
des, Its original foundation is ascribed to o Surajbansi Raj- 
put, named Bachan Pal, of whom nothing more is known, 
and its restoration to Ali Khan, Gujar, whose name ts 
strangely like that of Alakhana, the old Raja of the 9th 
century. Following up these traditions, Gujarft is said to 
have been destroyed in A. D. 1803, and to have been re-built 
by the Gujars in A. H. 996, or A. D. 1588, during the reign 
of Akbar. 

At the present day the Gujars are found in great num- 
bers in every part of the N. W. of India, from the Indus to 
the Ganges, and from the Haziira mountains to the Penin- 
sula of Gujarit. They are specially numerous along the 
banks of the Upper Jumna, near Jagidri and Buriya, and 
in the Sahdranpur District, which during the last century 
was actually called Gujardé, To the east they occupy the 
petty State of Samptar in Bundelkhand, and one of the 
northern districts of Gwalior, which is still called Gujar-gdr. 
They are found only in small bodies and much scattercd 
throughout E. Pi, SER and Gwalior; but they are more 
numerous in the Western States, and — towards 
Gajarit, where they form a large part of the population. 
The Rajas of Rewiri to the South of Delhi are Gujars. 
In the Southern Panjib they are thinly scattercd, but 
their numbers increase rapidly towards the north, where they 
have given their name to several important places, such as 
Gujardn-wala in the Rechna Doab, Gujardt in the Cha) 


* Esja Turnngini, V., al. 149 to 151. 
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Doab, and Gujaer-Khan in the Sindh Sigar Doab. They are 
numerous about Jhelam and Hasan Abdil, and throughout 
the Hazira District; and they are also found in considerable 
numbersin the Dardu Districts of Childs, Kohli, and Palas, 
to the East of the Indus, and in the contiguous districts to 
the West of the river. 


The latest original notice of the Kaspirwi, by any 
classival author, is that which has already been quoted from 
the Bassarica of Dionysius. Unfortunately the age of this 
work is doubtful, but it seems to be generally admitted that 
it is not older than A. D, 250 to 300, the time of Dionysius 
Periegetes, to whom the poem has been generally attributed. 
In this notico of Dionysius we find the Kaspeiri coupled 
with the drieni, which would seem to show that the Kaspeirt 
were then in possession of the Lower Panjab, although in 
the time of Ptolemy they were separated from the Arieni by 
Northern Indo-Seythia, From this notice I infer that the 
Kaspeiri, or Kushiin tribe, had already begun to move 
towards the South before the end of the 3rd century, at 
which time, as we learn from Dionysius Periegetes, the Lower 
Indus was still held by the Seythians. 


_ im parting with the Kushiin and taking up the Gujars, 
without being able to show that the two people actually 
nthe 90° the same country at the same time, I feel that the 
proof of their identity is still incomplete. But in showing 
that the Kushdn had occupied the Southern Panjib about 
the end of the 8rd century, and that the Gujars wore in 
possession of Marusthala, to the South of the Panjab, before 
the end of the 4th century, I think that the two events ma 
be best explained by connecting the sudden disappearance 
of the Aushdn with the sudden appearance of the Gujars in 
the same track towards the South, as successive actions of 
the same people. In putting forward the suggestion that 
the Gujars of the present day may be the descendants of the 
ancient Tochari or Kushdu, 1am chiefly influenced by the 
fact that they are the only numerous race of foreign origi 
in the Panjab and North-Western Provinces who, besides 
the Jats, are known to have been powerful during the early 
ecnturies of the Christian era, i may also add that the 
Gujare are the only race whose tribal names seem to offer 
a probable clue to their descent from the Tochari or Kushéan. 
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I have already pointed out that the earliest forms of the 
name of this powerful clan, as found on the coins of Kozoulo 
Kadphizes and Kozola Kadaphes, are Korsou, Korsea, and 
Athoransu, in Greek; and Kushdn, Khushan, and Gushan in 
Arian; and that the later forms, as found on the coin 
legends and inscriptions of Kanerke or Kanishka, are 
uniformly confined to Aorano and Gushan. Now, both of 
these leading forms of the name would appear to be preserv- 
ed Se er tribal names of the Gujars. Thus Avrso 
may, I[ think, be identified with the Gorsi, or Gorasi, and 
Kushin with the Ausane or Kusaoni, or Authane, which are 
two of the most widely-spread tribes of the present day, 
both of them are still found in the Sindh Sigar Doab, and 
on the banks of the Jumna, although the great clan of 
Gujars must have been divided for many centuries. 


Lirrte Yucut, on Karon. 


According to the Chinese writers Kitolo, the King 
of the Great Yuchi or Tochari in the begininng of the fifth 
century, conquered Balkh, GAndhira, and five other pro- 
vinces.* He was obliged to return to the west to oppose 
the white Huns and left his son in charge of Gindhara, who 
established the kingdom of the Little Yuchi in /0-lu-sha, 
or Parshiwir. But the name of Aifolo, or Kator, would 
appear to have been adopted by the horde, as Abu Rihin 
calls the Turki prince who was supplanted about A. D. 900 
T, his Brahman minister, “ the last of the Katormdn Kings.” 
The supremacy of the race was then lost, but not their 
name, which still exists in the petty State of Chitrdl, whose 
Chief proudly styles himself Shah Kator. 

The Chinese carefully distinguish between the two 
divisions of the Yuchi by fixing the capital of the Great 
Yuehi at Kabul, and the capital of the Little Yuchi at 
Parshiwar, the kings of both being of the same family. 
Abu Bilan also makes no allusion to any change of dynasty, 
but simply calls the kings a race of Turks, which had 
ruled for nearly sixty generations. As Abu Rihén visited 
Kabul and Peshawur only 100 years after the accession of 
the Brahman dynasty, his testimony as to the race of the 
previous dynasty is quite unimpeachable. It is also con- 
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firmed by the Raja Tarangini, which places a Turushka 
King on the frontiers of Kashmir between A. D. 853 and 
901. But we have the equally trustworthy evidence of Hwen 
Thsang to show that the boasted supremacy of the Turki 
race for nearly sixty generations was interrupted for some 
time during the seventh century, as the pilgrim both in 
coming and returning found the whole of the Kabul Valley 
under the sway of a Kshatriya King. During the period 
of his pilgrimage, from A. D. 630 to 644, the Soanititon of 
the Tuholo, or Yochari, was limited to part of the province 
of Balkh, which had already been over-run by the Tw-kine 
or eastern Turks. But these Nomads of the east were soon 
forced to give way before the stronger Nomads of the west, 
when the Arabs, in A. D. 651, crossed the Oxus, and made 
a permanent conquest of the country. 


F The _ of the Hindu Kshatriyas in Kabul could not 
have ex d two generations, or about 50 years, as in 
A. D, 697 we find that the Prince of Kabul was area isin of 
the Prince of Kesh.* Again, in A. D. 700, both the 
King of the Turks and the King of Kabul are said to have 
borne the same title or family name, which was also common 
to the Kings of Kashmir.j Unfortunately this name is 
rsycie Tela B the wonderful uncertainty that attends 
the reading of most proper names written in Persian 
characters. According to Gildemeister, the name is found 
in Masudi, Ibn-Kathir, Almakin, Abulfeda, and Khondemir, 
and has been variously read as Zanbil, Zantil, Zuntil, Zantibal, 
Zuntol, Ratbol, Rathil, Rutbil, Retil,and Retpil. Another 
reading is given by Sir Henry Elliot, in his translated extract 
from the Tarikh-i-Alfi, as Raibal, but in the original text 
I find fiai Sdl.{ According to Masudi, this name had 
continued in use amongst the kings of Northern India 
down to his time, to which Abulfeda adds that it was also 
used in Kashmir.§ But Masudi says that the name of the 
King of Kashmir was er-Jtama, which is a general title 
for “all kings.”|| It appears to me, however, that this 








* Price’s Muhammadan History, 1, p. 456. 
+ Gildemcister de Rebus Indicia, p. 5—quoting Masuli and) Abulfudla. 
= Muhammnelan Historians, p. 152. 
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last name should probably be read as er- Jama, for Parmma, 
which was the family name of the kings of Kashmir in the 
time of Masudi. As to the reading of the doubtful title 
my present impression is, that the first half of it represents 
the title of Shahi, written Zai, which occurs so frequently on 
the coins of the Little Yuchi, 


Erntiatites, on Warre Hus. 


I suggested formerly that the Zpithalites, or White 
Huns, must be the same people asthe Little Yuchi. I was 
led to this conclusion by the name of Cidarife, which is ap- 
plied to the White Huns by Priscus, and which is found under 
the form of Kedara, not only on the Indian gold coins of 
the Hidda Tope, but also on the Kashmirian coins of Tora- 
mina and Pravarasena. Now Meghardhan, the grand-father 
of Toraména, and the founder of his dynasty, is said to have 
been previously under the protection of Gopiditya, King of 
Gandhéra, and as he reigned only seven generations before 
A. D. 625, the date of both kings may be fixed with some 
certainty about A. D. 450. Here, then, we have the name of 
Kedéra appearing on the coins of Kabul and Kashmir at the 
very same time that Kifolo, the leader of the Aatormdn 
tribe, is said to have occupied Kabul and Gindhara. I 
therefore concluded that the Aedara of the coins, the 
Katormdn of Abu RihAn, the Xitolo of the Chinese, and the 
Cidarite or White Huns of Priscus, are the same people. 
I am now satisfied that Priscus is wrong in applying the 
name of Cidarite to the White Huns. The mistake was 
a natural one, for the White Huns and the Little Yuchi rose 
to notice at the same time, at the beginning of the 5th 
century, and as they were near neighbours, a distant Latin 
author may be excused for confounding two barbarous races, 

Most of our knowledge of the White Huns is derived 
from the Chinese, who have preserved a list of the kings with 
short accounts of their reigns. But the brief notices of the 
Persian and classical writers also are very valuable, as they 
refer to the most brilliant period of their career, when they 

yaced war on equal terms with some of the most powerful 
of the Sassanian Kings.* According to the Chinese, the 
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founder of the Sogdian dynasty of White Huns was Shelun, 
who, in A. D. 385, retired to the west with his brother, 
and in 402, after the defeat of the Hiungnu, changed the 
old title of tsanyu to kidkén, and assumed the new name of 
kieu-teu-fa, or the “good charioteer and archer.’ He 
died in 410, and after three short and uneventful reigns, was 
succeeded in 428 by his cousin’s son U/i, who assumed the 
title of Solien Khan, or the “Divine King.” During a 
reign of fifteen years Solien conquered the Wei Tartars, and 
received a Chinese princess in marriage. ‘lo him also we 
must attribute the Scythian invasion of Persia, which took 
place during the reign of Bahrim-Gor. His successor Chu 
hen, after a fruitless war with the Chinese, died in A, D, 
464, and left the throne to his son Yuehin, who took the 
title of Shulo-Puchin Athen, or the “Bountiful Prince,’ 
This is without doubt the same prince whom the Persian 
historians call KAusk Nowdz, or the ‘ Bountiful,” which is 
a literal translations of the title which he assumed on his 
accession. To his aid the Persians ascribe the elevation of 
Firuz to the Sassanian throne; but as this event took place 
in A, D. 458, the assistance must have been given by his 
father.* FPiruz, however, made war on Khush Nawdz about 
A. D, 480, and only escaped destruction through the cle- 
meney of the prince whom he had wantonly attacked, 
Smarting under the disgrace, the Sassanian King, in 484, 
again invaded the territories of Khush Nawéz, and lost both 
his army and life. Eusebius, an ambassador from the Em- 
peror Zeno, accompanied Firuz on this rash expedition, and 
from him the Western World learned that the conquests of 
the Epthalite Kings “ had been stretched from the Caspian to 
heart of India, that their throne was enriched with emeralds, 
and their cavalry supported by a line of two thousand ele. 
phants."+ From the Chinese we learn that in A. D. 470 
their Emperor Hieutsu attacked Shulo-Puchin with an im- 


close of the war must certainly have been to the advantage of 
the Nepthalite Prince, as we Bnd that in A, D, 475 he de- 
manded and obtained a Chinese princess in marriage. Shulo- 
Puchin died in 415, and was su eceeded by his son Leu-tun, 


* Malcolm, History of Persia, [., 124, 
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who assumed the title of Fu-tn-shun Khen, or the “ Constant 
Prince.” This name appears to me to he the same as the 
Fuganish of Firdausi, which differs only by the transposition 
of the last two letters of the Persian name, 
The first dynasty of the White Huns was broken up in 
A. I, 494 by the rebellion of a General,* who, after the defeat 
and death of his suvereign, retired to ‘the westward with an 
army of 100,000 men, and proclaimed himself Khan of thie 
White Huns; but the throne wos successfully disputed by 
Hfo-kai, who became Emperor, under the title of J/leu-kdi- 
Su- tai-ku-che Khan, or the “ Pleasant and amiable Prince.” 
He was followed hy his son Fvév, or Tehen Khan, who in 
508 was killed in battle with the revolted King of the Kaoche 
Tartars. His son Cherny then succeeded, under the title of 
Ten-lo.fit- -feu-fa Khan, or the “ Wise Ruler,” and in A. D. 
516 completely re-established the power of the White Huns 
by the defeat and death of the King of the Kaoche. Dut 
he was repulsed by Apotilo, the General who had rebelled in 
is D. 494; and in A. D. 520 he was defeated and put to death 
rty of rebellious nobles, aided by his mother, who 
hi ft oo younger brother Onowei on the throne, The new 
tine took the title of So-lien-teu-pim feu-fa Khan, or the 
“ Prince who seizes and holds firmly.” He refused homage 
to the Wei Tartars, and after a glorious reign of 26 years he 
refused his daughter to Teumen, the powerful Khan of the Zx- 
kine or Eastern Turks. Zwemen instantly marched to attack 
his sovereign, and gave him such a disastrous defeat that lie 
killed himself in despair. Onowei was succeeded by his son 
who was shortly followed by Lo-/iwan, the last 
ctoneeene Em eror of the White Huns. After fighting 
many unsuccessful battles against the Tw-kive, or Eastern 
Turks, Lo-hwan sought refuge in China amongst the Wei 
Tartars; but being becrival a8 and Sate up to the Turks, he 
was beheaded outside the walls Sighanfu in A. D, 555, 
and from that time the great Khan of the White Huns 
became a tributary of the Turks. 
A few yan later, or in A. D. 569, Maniach, the vassal 
prince of the of t | Sogdoites, appeared at Constantinople as the 
. © The name a nae of thin C General was Apo-chi-fa, of, an ik cxight: to be wiitien, | ‘tito, 
Sasiianitstis tan Panos © Pac ig oy sek Proaek ee cael eae 
ae King of the Epifa alten, Eoant whten ther levtvedl ‘reer manasdatg The date yao 


is refarred to A T) 485 (} ordtman), or to 485 | (Gibbon). As this date preondes by only six 


yrag the suceesel uy] rebelli.in oof Apotilo, T presnme that be waa the General who defeated 
Firuz, and gave hia nami A eae Wertern Branch of the White Hupa,—See LD Herbelut, 
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ambassador of Disabul, great Khan of the Turks. The am- 
bassador and his colleagues were distinguished from other 
northern barbarians by their splendid apparel and rich pre- 
sents; and “their letters in the Scythian character and lan- 

we announced a people who had attained the rudiments of 
science,”* Several embassies followed between Constanti- 
nople and Mount Altai. The duration of the journey is not 
stated, bat from the subsequent embassies of Carpini, 
Rubruquis, and the Polos, it is certain that the travelling 
alone would have occupied about two years, and the whole 
journey, with the necessary delays at intermediate courts, 
may heve extended to three or four years. The last embassy 
of the Emperor Tiberius, who died in A. D. 582, did not 
reach Mount Altai until after the death of Dizabul, which, 
supposing him to be the Siepolio of the Chinese, did not 
take place until 587. The interval is more than four years, 
but Isee no reason to doubt the identity of Dizabul and 
Shapolio, The names are absolutely the same, as the syllable 
Diz is only an elongated form of Dz, or Deh, just as Tess, in 
Lessaros, is of Ts, or Ch in Chatur. Buta further proof 
of their identity is found in the name of the successor of 
Dizabul, who is called Shehu Khan by the Chinese, and Saye 
Shah by the Persians. I have thought it necessary to dwell 
at some length on these identifications, because the want of 
them has been so strongly felt as to cause grave doubts of 
the truth of the Chinese histories. These doubts will now 
be removed, and hereafter the student of early Indian histo 
may rely with confidence on the general accuracy of the 
Chinese accounts of the great Scythian hordes. 

At the time of their subjection by the Turks, the Sog- 
doites or White Huns were a “pulite and warlike people 
who had vanquished the Persian Monarch, and carried their 
victorious arms along the banks, and perhaps to the mouth 
of the Indus.” I have quoted this passage from Gibbon to 
show that the extension of the Nepthalite dominion to the 
valley of the Indus was admitted by the learned historian of 
the Roman Empire. 

In the early part of the next century Hwen Thaan 
describes the Tuholo, or Tochari, of the ae as weak and 
timid. Their language differed but little from that of the 
neighbouring kingdoms, but their writing, which consisted of 
only 26 letters, was read from left to right.+ This account 

* Gibbon, Deciine and Fall, ©. 42. 
t Julien’s Hwen Theang, Il, 24 
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agrees with that of the Byzantine writers, that the letters 
brought by the Sogdoite Prince Maniach were in the “ Sey- 
thian character and language.” wen Thsang also mentions 
that the Zockari had gold and silver coins which differed in 
shape from the money of other countries. He gives a 
similar description of the gold, silver and small copper coins 
in use at Kapisa near Kabul, which differed in size as well 
asin form from those of other kingdoms. At Bamiyan the 
letters and money were the same as those of the Tochari, 
but at Kapisa the language was different, although the 
letters were still the same, From this description we may 
infer with certainty that the Agshatriye Prince of Kabul was 
a recent intruder, because tlie Scythian letters were still in 
use in both Kapisa and Bamiyan, the two principal cities of 
his dominions. 

It would be premature at present to enter into any 
examination of the coins to which Hlwen Thsang alludes, as 
the few well-preserved specimens that we possess have not 
yet been satisfactorily deciphered. One set of these coins is 
tri-lingual, the two longer legends being in Sanskrit and 
Pehlyi, and the shortest in what, perhaps, may be best named 
as Epthalite-Scythian, These coins, on account of the 
Sanskrit legends, | would refer to the Little Yuchi of the 
Kabul Valley. On two other coins we find the pure Indian 
words Purvedditya and Udaydditya, which may, perhaps, be 
only titles and not names, as both of them mean simply 
* Lord of the East.” It seems more probable, however, that 
they are the actual names of the Little Yuchi princes of 
Kabul, who had adopted Sanskrit names after they had 
become partially Indianized. Lady Sale possessed a gold 
coin of the same series, with the pure Indian name of 
Samerasuka; and I have myself several copper coins of 
smaller size, with the various legends of Sri-Jayatu-Narendra 
and Jeyatu-Sri-Narendra. Here, then, we have already 
discovered all three of the different kinds of coins described 
by Hwen Theang, namely, large gold and silver money of a 
size different from that of other people, and copper money 
of a smaller size. 

I have already identified the Cidarite.of Priscus, the 
Ritolo of the Chinese, and the Aaformdn of Abu Rihin, 
with the people of Chitral, whose Chief still bears the title 
of Shah Xafor. But the name is not confined to Clitral, 
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asi{ is found also amongst the Kafirs under the form of the 
Kalir tribe.* I conclude therefore that the subjects of 
Shah Kator of Chitril are only that portion of the tribe 
who have become Muhammadans. I-.infer also that tho 
people of Yasin, on a tributary of the Kunar River, must 
be of the same race, because they speak the same language. 
This would extend the present limits of the Kafer tribe over 
the whole valley of the upper Panjkora River, a country 
considerably larger than Kashmir. To the east of the 
Indus I think that we, perhaps, may trace the Cidarite or 
Kator, under the slightly altered name of Katar. This 
tribe is principally found in the district of Fateh-jang, which 
ig more generally known by the name of Katar-des, or 
“ Country of the Kaéare.” It extends from the Haro River 
on the north to the Suidn River on the south, and includes 
the large towns of Burhin, Hasan-Abdal, and Fateh-jang. 
The large village of Usmin, between Shah-dheri and Balar, 
was founded by a Katar, and is therefore generally called 
Usmin Katar. But the head quarters of the tribe is said 
to have been at Chdsa, a large ruined mound close to Fateh- 
Jang. The Katars themselves claim to be Rajputs; but as 
this is not admitted by any one of their neighbours, I con- 
clude that they must be the descendants of some one of the 
foreign races which have at different times settled in N, W. 
India, and, as their names almost exactly, I would 

ggest their identification with the Ciderife, or Little 





Throughout this discussion on the presumed ancestry 
of the leading Panjib tribes, [ have rigorously adhered to 
the dictum which I at first laid down, that the descendants 
of the Indo-Seythians could not possibly be found amongst 
any of the Rajput races of true Arian blood. We know 
from the historians of Alexander that the system of caste 
had been firmly established in the Panjib several centuries 
before the first Scythian invasion of the Sus or Abdre. We 
know also that the social rules laid down in the Code of Manu 
must have been in full force at least as early as the sixth 
ee before Christ, when Buddha beran t ht 
natural equality of all classes. By the social rules of Manu's 
code, which are rigidly observed even at the present day, 


* Elphinstone, Kabul, IL, 376; Raverty, Pushtu Dictionary, in yooe Xutar, 
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Iivaliman must wed with Brahman, and Keshatriya with 
Kshatriya, and the offspring of mixed parents is placed 
beyond the pale of the twice-born classes. In the face of 
these stringent rules for the preservation of the purity of 
easte, if is quite inconceivable that any strangers, since the 
time of Alexander, could have been admitted amongst the 
twiee-born classes of Aryan blood. If therefore any deseen- 
dants of the Indo-Scythian conquerors still exist, we can only 
look for them amongst those races whose foreign origin is 
most clearly proved by their exclusion from the privilege of 
marriage with the Arian Kshatriyas. 


Of these classes the most prominent and numerous are 
the Alive, the Jats, and the Gujare.* But as the first are 
mentioned by Manu, they must certainly have been in India 
hefere the time of Alexander, and as they are very numcrous 
in the eastern districts of Mirzapur, Benares, and Shialia- 
bad, they cannot possibly be identified with the Indo- 
Scythians, whose dominion did not extend beyond the Upper 
Ganges. They are found also in great numbers in Sindh 
and Gujarat; but there is not, as far as I am aware, a single 
Ahiv in the Panjib, The Jets and Gujars, on the contrary, 
form more than one-lialf of the population of the five rivers. 
1 think, therefore, that the evidence is very strong, indecd, 
in favour of their being the descendants of the two great 
races of Indo-Seythians. It is true that Colonel Tod has 
riven the Jits a place in his list of the “ thirty-six royal 
races,” but this position is not admitted by his own author- 
ities, and is distinctly contradicted by his own statement 
that no Rajput would intermarry with them, Sir R, Jen- 
kins, too, has argued for the Rajput descent of the Gujars 
of Nagpur, but this honour is never asserted by the Gujars 
of any other district, and is most certainly not allowed by 
any one else. My own experience, which has embraced ns 
long a period as that of cither Tod or Jenkins, and which 
has extended over a much wider ficld, is supported by the 
high testimony of Mountstuart Elphinstonet and Sir Henry 





® Henry Torrena would sppear to have held much the same opinim, for be sya—" I 
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Elliot, and is confirmed by the well-known proverb, which 
couples the Jdfe and Gujare with the Gadariyas and Golue, 
or shepherds and salt-makers, 

Jit, Gadariya, Gujar, Gola, 

In chdron ka dela mela. 


This isa common saying amongst the people of the 
North-West, and may be translated almost literally as 
fullows : 

Jiits, Gadaryins, Gujare, Golas, 
Are all four the same sort of fullows. 


ANTIQUITIES. 

_. In comparing the existing ruins of ancient Panjab 
cities with the different accounts that we possess in the 
Chinese and classical authors, I propose to follow the 
footsteps of Alexander himself. I have already noticed the 
fact that, as the Chinese pilgrims as well as the Macedonian 
conquerors entered the Panjib from the west, their routes 
will mutually illustrate each other. For this reason I prefer 
to begin my description of the antiquities of the PanjAb 
near the banks of the Indus, and gradually to work my 
way to the eastward, in company with the Macedonian 
soldiers of Alexander, and the Buddhist pilgrims of China, 
With their journals in our hands we may venture to visit 
the ruined cities of the Panjib with the certainty that our 
time will not be wasted in fruitless research. But before 
cutering on the a of these antiquities, I think it 
right to say a few words on the date and value of the differ- 
ent authorities on whom we have to depend for most of our 
carly information. 

_ The army of Alexander spent the winter of B. C. 327 
in reducing the district of Peukelaotis to the west of the 
Indus. After the capture of Aornos, early in the spring of 
$26, Alexander crossed the Indus to Taxila, where he halted 
for a whole month, which delayed his arrival at. the Hydas- 
pes until May. ‘There he was again delayed by the opposi- 
tion of Porus, so that he did not cross that river until about 
the middle of June, when the scasonal rains had already set 
in, During July and August he was engaged in his march 
to the Ilyphasis and back again to Nickwa on the Hydaspes, 
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September was spent in making the final arrangements 
for his voyage, and on the Ist October B. ©. 326, he began 
his descent of the river. The voyage lasted nine months, 
of which three may be assigned to the descent of the Hydas- 
pes and Akesines, and the remaining six months to the 
descent of the Indus. The whole time, therefore, that 
Alexander spent in the Panjab, from his first crossing of 
the Indus to his arrival at the confluence of the five rivers, 
was rather less than twelve months, and was altogether com- 
_ within the year B. C. 326. The materials collected 

y the companions of Alexander during this campaign have 
been preserved by Strabo, Curtius, and Arrian. Much yvalu- 
able information also may be gleaned from the geographical 
work of Pliny; but as he does not always mention his 
authorities, it is sometimes difficult to say whether his state- 
ments were derived from the journals of actual observers 
in Alexander's expedition, or from the hearsay tales of 
sailors of his own time. 

The Travels of Apollonius of Tyana would hare been 
invaluable for the history of the Panjab, if we could place 
entire dependence on the truth of the narrative. The 
journey is said to have been made during the reign of the 
Parthian King, Bardanes, between A. D. 42 and 45, and the 
original account was drawn up by the Assyrian Damis, the 
companion of Apollonius. But the life of Apollonius by 
Philostratus, which is the only work that we now possess, 
was not compiled until a century and a half later, and is 
altogether so full of the marvellous as to excite our suspicion 
instead of winning our confidence. I think it probable that 
Apollonius and his companion actually visited Taxila, and 
perhaps also JwAla-Mukhi in the E. Panjab; but I doubt 
many of the details, and [ ag sn reject the long 
conversations with King Phraates of Taxila and the Brahman 

The geographical work of Ptolemy is too well known to 
need any description, and I only mention it here for the 
nurpose of noting its date, which may b: fixed with certainty 
between the yeors 140 and 169 A.D The number of new 
names which first appear in Ptolemy shows that he had 
access to original informntion, which was not in the possession 
of either Strabo or Pliny. His information, too, is all the 
more valuable on account of its later date, as it helps to fill 
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up the long blank that precedes the arrival of the ‘first 
Chinese pilgrims. is date, in fact, is just midway between 
Alexander B. C. 350, and Hwen Thsang A. D. 630. 

Fa-Hian, the first Buddhist pilgrim from China whose 
travels have been preserved, began his journey in A, D, 399, 
and as he entered India from the west, his account of the 
Panjib may be ilated as early as A. D. 400. His details are 
few, and are, besides, chiefly confined to the notices of Buddhist 
marvels and relics; but his geographical notices are valuable 
for their precision, as he generally fixes the position of every 
place that he yisits by its bearing and distance from that 
which he had just left.* 

The next Chinese pilgrims, named Swng- Yun and Flioui- 
Seng, also entered India from the west in the year 502. 
‘Their travels are confined to the Kabul Valley and Western 
Panjib; but the details are sometimes minute and interest- 
ing. 

_ Butall the previous travels of Chinese Buddhists are 
eclipsed by the longer and more systematic journeys of 
Hwen Thsang. This enthusiastic pilgrim left his native 
land in A. D, 629, and did not return until the spring of 
645. Ie crossed the Indus from the west early in A. D. 
G31, and after visiting Taxila, Minikyiila, Kashmir, Sikala, 
and many other places, he crossed the Satlaj about the 
middle of A. D, 635, having thus spent upwards of four 
years in the Panjib. Six years later lie visited Multin and 
Polofate m the 8. Panjib, from whence he returned to the 
creat monastery of Nalanda in Magadha, and halted there 
for four months to clear up sundry doubts. He next attend- 
ed the great quinquennial assembly held at Pra ig, in 
April and May 643, and about September of the same 
year he reached Jiilandhar in the Panjab, and after again 
visiting Manikyala and Taxila, he finally re-crossed the Indus 
early in A. D. G44. Ilis various journeyings in the Panjab 
therefore, extended toa period of nearly four years, of which 
one-half was spent in a ‘ ate! It is almost impossible to 
cxaggerato the importance of these travels for the lieht 
which they throw upon early Indian history; and for the 
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illustration of the Buddhist antiquities of India, it is not 
too much to say that they are quite invaluable. For 
the translation of these travels we are wholly indebted to 
M. Julien, who with great ability and unwearied resolution 
devoted no less than 20 years to the acquirement of two of 
the most difficult of all languages—Sanskrit and Chinese, 
How well he has succeeded may be seen in the masterly 
translation of Hwen Thsang’s life and travels, in threo 
volumes, which he has given to the public at different times 
from 1853 to 1858. Before this translation appeared, all 
our attempts to fathom the mysteries of Buddhist antiqui- 
ties were but mere conjectures. To us one Stwpa then only 
differed from another Sfupa hy its size, while the special pur- 
pose of each Sadie monument was utterly unknown. 
But now, thanks to M. Julien for his admirable translation, 
we are able to distinguish one monument from another, and 
to say with certainty for what Ae es each one of the 
greater Stupas was originally designed. 

The geography of Hwen Thsane’s travel has been most 
ably and critically examined by M. Vivien St. Martin in his 
learned Memoir on Central Asia and India, which is appended 
to the third volume of M. Julien’s translation. His identifi- 
eations have been made with so much care and success 
that few places have escaped his research, and most of these 
have escaped only because the imperfection or want of fulness 
in our maps rendered actual identification quite impossible. 
Asa specimen of his keen critical sagacity, I may cite tho 

position of ‘Taxila which he places near (V/emédn-atdr, at 
ge 8 miles to the FE. or 8. BE. of Wasan-Abdaél: the actual 
emplacement, which I have discovered during the present 
year, being to the enst of Shah-dheri, at 10 miles to the 
South-East of Hasan-Abddl, and 4 miles to the South of 
Usmin-Katar. 

But our acknowledgments are also due to Professor 
Lassen for his very learned and exhaustive work on the 
~a50 ne of India generally, and more especially for his 
lucid memoir on the ancient geography of the Panjab 
contained in the Pentapotamia Indica, “To him also our 
thanks are due for many curious and valuable illustrations 
of the early history and antiquities of the Panjib, which his 

reat and varied learning has enabled him to draw from both 
Sanskrit and classical sources, 
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In describing the ruined cities and ancient monuments 
of the Panjab, I propose to begin on the west bank of the 
Indus, and to work towards the east, keeping closely to the 
goneral track that was followed both by the Macedonian 
king and by the Chinese pilgrims. In carrying out this 
scheme, I will begin at Peshiwar as a well known starting 
point, from which Hwen Thsang’s bearings and measure- 
ments will be a guide to the identification of other places to 
the west of the Indus. The various ancient sites therefore 
will be noticed in the following order: 


1. 

II. 
IIL. 
IV. 
v. 
VL. 
VIL. 
VIII. 
1X. 
X. 
XI. 
XII. 
XIII. 
XIV. 
XV. 
XVI. 
XVII. 
XVIII. 


Peshitwar, or Parashdwara. 
Pushkalacati, or Peukelaotis, 
Palodieri, or Farusha, 
Ohind, or Utakhanda. 
Lehor, or Sdlatura, 
Aornos. 

Taxila, or Takshasila, 
ITasan Abdal. 

Baoli Pind. 

Balar. 

Badarpur. 

J aoli. 

Tarnittea. 

Aturmel, 

Riiteal Pindi, or Gajipur. 
Mankydla. 

Sakrabasti, 

Diliwar, or Bukephala. 
Mong, or Nikea. 


XX. Kats, or Katdksha. 
XXII. Sangala-wdla-Tiba, or Sangale, 
MXIT. Aserer. 
XXIII. Man-Si, or Nara-Sinka, 
AXIV. <Aiba-képi. 
XXVIL Tisinesur, or Sthdnesiwara., 
XXVIII. Amin. 
XXVIII. Pehoa, or Prithudaka: 
XXIX. Sugh, or Srighna, 
XXX. Slaridiwir, or Gangea-dicdrit. 
RAALL. Chelurbhuj. 





PESHAWAR, OR PARASHAWARA. Si 


I, PESHAWAR, on PARASHAWARA. 

‘The great city now called Peshiwar is first mentioned 
by Fa-Hian in A. D. 400, under the name of Fo-lew-sia,* 
It is next noticed by Sung-Yun in A, D, 520, at which time 
the King of Gandhira was at war with the King of Kipin, 
or Kophene, that is, Kabul and Ghazni, and the  sur- 
rounding districts. Sung-Yung does not name the city, 
but his description of its great Siwpa of King Kia-ni-sce-kia, 
or Kaniska, is quite sufficient to establish its identity.t At 
the period of Hwen Thsang’s visit in A. D. 630, the royal 
family had become extinct, and the kingdom of Gandliira 
was a dependency of Kapisaor Kabul, But the capital which 
Hwen Thsang calls Pu-lw-sha-pu-lo, or Parashdwara, was 
stilla great city of 40 Ji, or 6% miles in extent.] It is 
next mentioned by Masudi and Abu Rihan, in the 10th and 
llth centuries, under the name of Parshdwar, and again 
by Babar, in the 16th century, if is always called by 
the same name throughout his commentaries. Its present 
name we owe to Akbar, whose fondness for innovation led 
him to change the ancient Parashdwara, of which he did 
not know the meaning, to Peshawar, or the “frontier town.” 
Abul Fazl gives both names.§ 

The antiquities of Parashdwar are described by Hwen 
Thsang in great detail, Of these the most sacred was a 
ruined Stwpa near the north-west corner of the city, which 
had formerly contained the Alms-bowl of Buddha, In A. D, 
402 at the time of Fa Hian’s visit, the holy vessel was still 
there, although the King of the Yweds had endeavoured to 
carry it away. ‘He brought a large elephant richly capri- 
soned and placed the bowl upon the elephant, but the 
elephant fell to the earth unable to advance. He then 
constructed a four-wheeled car, and placed the bow] thereon, 
and yoked eight elephants to draw it, but they were unable 
to move a step. The king then knew that the destiny of 
the bowl was not yet fulfilled.” Afterwards, when Fa-Hian 
visited Ceylon, he heard that “the Pdra, or Alms-bowl], of 
Buddha originally was preserved in the city of Vaisdli; but 


® Beal's translation, p. 34. 

¢ Ibid, p. 197. 

¢ Julion’s Tranalation, IL, 104. 

§ Ain Akbari, Gladwin's Translation, IL, 34. 
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now it is in the borders of Giindhira. In somewhat like 
a hundred years it will again be transported to the country 
of the Western Yuchi.* In the diary of Sung-Yun there 
is no mention of the Alms-bowl; and as the reigning King 
of Gindhira was not a Buddhist, it is most probable that 
the bowl had already been removed. In A. D. 680, when 
Hiwen Thsang visited Gindhira, the bowl was in Persia. 
Strange to aay this once famous vessel still exists near the 
modern Kandahar, where, according to Sir H. Rawlinson, 
it is held in much estimation by the Muhammadans. 


The next object visited by Hwen Thsang was a great 
Pipal tree, at 8 or 9 Ui, or 14 mile, to the south-east of the 
city. The tree was about 100 feet in height, with wide 
spreading branches, which, according to the tradition, had 
formerly given shade to Sakya Buddha, when he predicted 
the future appearance of the great King Kanishka. The 
tree is not noticed by Fa-Iinn, but it is mentioned by Sung- 
Yun as the Pho-thi, or Bodhi tree, whose “ branches spread 
out on all sides, and whose foliage shut out the sight of the 
sky." Beneath it there were four seated statues of the four 
previous Buddhas. Suvg-Yun further states that the tree 
was planted by Kanishka over the spot where he had buried 
4 copper vase containing the pearl tissue lattice of the great 
Stupa, which he was afraid might be abstracted from the 
tope after his death. This same tree would appear to have 
been seen by the Emperor Baber in A. D, 1505, who describes 
it as the “stupendous tree” of Beeram, which he “imme- 
diately rode out to see."+ It must then have been not less 
than 1,500 years old, and as it is not mentioned in A. D, 
edhe hie 2 ag a a of the Gor-Kafari at 

eshiwar, 1 conclude that it had previously disapr 
through simple old age and decay. 4 Q iii 
Lhe enormous Sénpe of Kanishka, which stood close to 
the holy tree on its south side, is described by all the 
pilgrims. In A. D, 500 Fa-Hian says that it was about 
400 feet high, and “adorned with all manner of precious 
things, and that fame reported it os superior to all other 
topes in India. One hundred years later, Sung-Yun declares 
that “amongst the topes of Western countrics this is the 


® Deal's Fa-llian, p. 162, 
+ Metuuire by Erokine, Ir 157, 
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first." Lastly, in A. D. 630, Hwen Thsang describes it as 
upwards of 400 feet in height and 14 #i, or just one-quarter 
of a mile in circumference. It contained a large quantity 
of the relics of Buddha. It is said that no remains of this 
great Siupa now exist. 

To the west of the Stwpa there was an old monastery, 
also built by Kanishka, which had become celebrated 
amongst the Buddhists through the fame of Arya-Parswika, 
Manorhita, and VFasu-bandhu, three of the great leaders and 
teachers of Buddhism about the beginning of the Christian 
era. The towers and pavilions of the monastery were two 
storeys in height, but the building was already much ruined 
at the time of Hwen Thsang’s visit. It was, however, still 
inhabited by a small number of monks, who professed the 
* Lesser Vehicle,” or exoteric doctrines of Buddhism. It 
ras still flourishing as a place of Buddhist education in the 
9th or 10th century when Vira Deva of Magadha was sent 
to the “great Vihdra of Kanishka where the best of teachers 
were to be found, and which was famous for the quietism of 
its frequenters."* I believe that this great monastery was 
still existing m the times of Baber and Afbar under the 
name of Gor-Katari, or the “ Baniya’s house.” 

The former says—“I had heard of the fame of Gari- 
Katri, which is one of the holy places of the Jogis of the 
Hindus, who come from great distances to cut off their hair 
and shave their beards at this Garh-Kafri.” Abul Fazl's 
account is still more brief. Speaking of Peshdwar, he says 
Osis alice tg oe a et be place - pieces 
resort, particularly for Jogis.”+ According to Erskine, the 
grand sacavanasetoe Peshawar was built oe the site of the 
Gor-Katari. 

II. PUSHEALAVATI, OR PEUKELAOTIS. 

On leaving the monastery of Kanishka at Parashawar, 
Hwen Thsang proceeded towards the north-east for 100 
li, or 16% shite to Puwu-se-kia-lo-fa-ti, or Pushkalavati. In 
the travels of Hwen Thsang this distance is set down as 
only 50 i, but as he specially mentions the crossing of a 
great river, which can only be the Kabul River, distant 12 












© Bengal Asistio Society’s Journal, 1549, i, 404,—Ghosriiwa Inscription, 
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miles in a north-east direction, I prefer the distance of 
100 di, that is recorded in. the life of the py ame The full 
distance of 16 miles will bring us to the two large towns 
of Parang and Charsada, which form part of the well 
known Hashtnagar, or eight contiguous cities on the east 
bank of the lower Swit River.* The bearing and distance 
given by Hwen Thsang render it almost certain that this 
was the position of the famous city of Pushkalavati, which, 
in its Pali form of Pukkalaoti, was the origin of the Greek 
name of Peukelaotis, Its shorter name of Pushkala, or 
Pali Pukkala, became the Greek Peukelas. At 4 or 5 ii, 
or three-quarters of a mile, to the north of this place, 
there was a great Stupa built by Asoka, which was cele- 
brated all over N. W. India. This Stupa was erected on 
the spot where Buddha was said to have made an alms gift 
of his eyes. In the time of Hwen Thsang it was asserted 
that the “eyes gift” had been made one thousand times in 
as many previous existences. The single gift only is men- 
tioned by the other two pilgrims, 








III. PALODHERI, OR VARUSHA. 


From the Pushkalavati Stupa Hwen Thsang first pro- 
ceeded 50 Ui, or 5s miles to the north-west to a small Stupa, 
where Buddha had converted the mother of the demons, 
and then 50 fi, or 8} miles to the north to another Stupa, 
where Sammuka Bodhisarwa had displayed unusual affection 
for his father and mother. These two places are probably 
represented by Tarangzai and Tangi, two small towns on 
the Swat River, which form part of the eight towns of 
Hashtnagar. From the latter place he proceeded 200 Ji, or 
33 miles to the 8. E. to Po-lu-she, which M. Julien renders 
doubtfally by Farusha.+ To the north-east Of the town at 
20 di, or 31 miles, was the hill of fan-ta-lo-kia, or Dantaloka. 
Both the town and the hill were connected with the legend 
of the Prince Sudina, who had been banished by the king, 
his father, for making a present of his favorite elephant to 
the Brahmans. The prince and his wife retired to Mount 
Dantaloka, where they took up their abode in a cave hewn 
out of the rock. Here the prince presented his son and 
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daughter toa Brahman who demanded them. Sung-Yun 
calls the hill Shen-ehi, or “of good things,” which is only a 
translation of Suddna. He mentions the prince's house, 
and the square stone on which he used to sit, and the tree 
round which the prince and princess walked, while the 
“Brahmans flogged them so that their blood ran tothe 
eround.” Hwen Thsang also mentions the flogging, and 
adds that the earth was stained “ with their blood, and even 
the trees and plants had a reddish tint.” Close by there 
was a spring of water. 

From these accounts we may gather that the town of 
Palusha was in an open plain, at the foot of the Dantaloka 
mountain, which possessed a2 cave and a spring of water. 
These conditions are best fulfilled by the village of Palodheri, 
which is 10 miles to the north of the great inseription at 
Shahbaz garhi, five miles to the west of Bazar, and five miles 
to the south of Babuzai, .Dieri means a mound of ruins 
and is specially applied to ancient sites of towns, and never 
to natural mounds of earth. The name of Palo-Dieri, 
therefore, indicates that the village of Palo is built on an 
ancient site. It is possible also that Palo may preserve 
some portion, of the name of Palusha. The position of 
Palodheri also agrees with Hwen Thsang’s distance of 33 
miles from Tengi, but its direction is east instead of south- 
east, The identification, howeyer, is supported by the 
existence of the great cave of Kashmiri-ghdr in the hill to the 
E. N. E., and within three or four miles of Palodteri, almost 
in the very position indicated by Hwen Thsang. 

This cave has been noticed both by General Court and 
by Mr. Loewenthal, but the latter has failed to recognize the 
Peli and Pelley of General Court in the large village of 
Palodieri, and supposes that he must have confounded it 
with another place of the same name on the British bound- 
ary, about 10 miles to the north of Tangi.* But Mr. 
Loewenthal approached the cave from the west side, and 
was not aware of the immediate neighbourhood of Palo- 
dheri. The distance given by the General of 16 kos from 
Soukhor is most probably a simple misprint for 6 kos from 
Lundkhor, as the actual distance is just 12 miles. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Loewenthal, “the cave is not hewn out of the 
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rock, but is almost altogether natural.” It consists of 
several chambers of unequal size,” with “ flights of almost 
uncountable steps and buildings, whose nature cannot be 
fully ascertained without some excavation.” He notices 
niso that “two inscriptions were spoken of by the Natives 
as existing somewhere in the cave, but he did not see them.” 
On Ist January 1545, when I was at Chargolai, within 7 
miles of the cave, I bad two copies made of the only in- 
scription that was then known to exist in the Kashmiri Gliir. 
One of these was a mere copy by eye, but the other. was an 
actual impression on paper. There are nine different 
symbols, of which one is repeated four times; one of these 
symbols certainly belongs to the Scythian alphabet of the 
Indo-Sassanian coins, and the others are of the same 

neral character. I think, therefore, that the record may 
belong to the time of the Little Yuchi in the Sth or 6th 
eentury of the Christian era. 


IV. OTIND, OR UDAKHANDA, 


To the north-east of Polwsha, distant 50 li, or 81 miles, 
Hwen Thsang visited a high mountain, which was crowned 
with a statue in blue stone of the goddess Bhimd. I incline 
to believe that the bearing of this hill should be southi-cast 
instead of north-east, because there is a very lofty mountain 
called Adramdr, 3,450 feet in height, which is exactly 8 
miles to the south-east of Palo-dheri. From the hill’ of 
Bhima, Hwen Thsang travelled 150 Zi, or 25 miles, towards 
the south-east to U-fo-hid-han-eha, which M. Julien trans- 
cribes as Udekhhanda, and which M. Vivien St. Martin 
identifies with Ohind, or Hund, on the Indus. The pilgrim 
describes Uda-khanda as being 20.li, or 31 miles in circuit, 
and with its south side resting on the Ittdus. This des- 
cription tallies exactly with the position of OAind, which 
is situated on the north bank of the Indus, 15 miles above 
Attak, and about 28 miles to the south-east of Palodheri. 
General Court and Burnes call this place Hund, and so 
does Mr, Loewenthal, who styles Ohind a mistaken pro- 
nunciation. But the name was written Waihand or Oai- 
hand by Abu Rih’n in A. D. 1030, and Ohind by Mirza 
Mogal Beg in 1790. To my ear the name sounded some- 
thing like Wahand, and this would appear to have been 
the pronunciation which Rashid-ud-din obtained ip A. D, 
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1310, as he names the place Weland or Waihand,* Abulfeda 
also calls it Waihand.t According to all these authors 
Weihand was the capital of Gandhara, and Rashid-ud-din 
adds that the Mogals called it Adrajéng. The only Native 
writer who uses the abbreviated form of the name is Nizim- 
ud-din, who, in his Tabakit-i-Akbari, says that Mahmud 
besieged Jaipal in the Fort of Hind in A. D. 1002. But 
this place is vifferently named by Ferishta, who calls it the 
Fort of Bithanda. In this last name we have a very near 
approach to the old formof Ufekhanda, which is given by 
Hwen Thsang. From all these examples, I infer that the 
original name of Utakhanda, or Ut-khand, was first softened 
to Uthand or Bithanda, and then shortened to Usand or 
Ohind. The other form of Wedand I look upon as a simple 
misreading of Ufhand, as the two words only differ in the 
position of the diacritical points of the second letter. 
General Abbott, in his *Gradus ad Aornon,” calls the place 
Qond, and says that it was formerly called Qora, from which 
lie thinks it probable that it may be identified with the Ora 
of Alexander's historians.} 

I have, entered into this long detail out of respect for 
the acknowledged learning of the late lamented Isidor 
Loewenthal. His opinion as to the name of Ohind was 
most probably, although quite unconsciously, biased by his 
belief that Utakhanda was to be found in the modern Attak. 
But this place is unfortunately on the wrong side of the 
Indus, besides which its name, as far as I am aware, is not 
to be found in any author prior to the reign of Akbar. 
Abul Fazl calls the fort tak-Bandras, and states that it 
was built in the reign of His Majesty. Babar never men- 
tions the place, although he frequently speaks of Nilab. 
Rashid-ud-dis, however, states that the Parashiwar River 
joins the Indus near Yankur, which most probably refers 
to the strong position of Khairabad. I have a suspicion 
that the name of Aétak, the “forbidden,” may have been 
derived by Akbar from 4 mistaken reading of Zankur, with 
the Arabic article prefixed as 2Eit-fankur, The name of 
andras was undoubtedly derived from Bgndr, the old name 
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of the district in which the fort is situated. The name of 
Bandr suggested Bandras, and as Adsi-Bandras was the city 
which all Hindus would wish to visit, so we may guess that 
this fact suggested to the playful mind of Akbar the exactly 
opposite idea of dttak Bandras, or the “ forbidden” Baniiras, 
which all good Hindus should avoid. Or perhaps the exist- 
ence of Aatak-Bandras in Orissa, on the extreme eastern 
limits of his kingdom, may have suggested an alteration of 
the existing names to Attak Baniras for the extreme west.* 


Wehand, or Uhand, as I believe it should be writ- 
ten, was the eapital of the Brahman Kings of Kabul, 
whose dynasty was extinguished by Mahmud of Ghazni in 
A. D. 1026. Masudi, who visited India in A. D. 915, 
states that “the King of El-kandahar (or Gindhira), who 
is one of the Kings of Es-Sind ruling over this country, 
is called Jahaj; this name is common to all sovereigns of 
that country.”"t Now, Chach is the name of the great 
plain to the east of the Indus, immediately opposite to 
Ohind, and as the plain of Bandr is said to have been named 
after Raja Bandr, it seems probable that the plain of Chach 
may have been named after the Brahman dynasty of Ohind. 
It is curious that the Brahman dynasty of Sindh was also 
established by a Chach in A. D. 641; but it is still more 
remarkable that this date corresponds with the period of the 
expulsion of the Brahman dynasty ‘from Chichito, or Jajhott, 
by the Chandels of Khajuraha. I think, therefore, that there 
may have been some connexion between these events, and 
that the expelled Jajhotiya Brahmans of Khajuriha may 
have found their way to the Indus, where they succeeded in 
establishing themselves at first in Sindh and afterwards in 
Ohind and Kabul. 

In the time of Hwen Thsang the city was 20 li, or up- 
wards of 3 miles in circuit, and we may reasonably suppose 
that it must have increased in size during the sway of the 
Brahman dynasty. It would seem also to have been still a 
place of importance under the successors of Changiz Khan, 
as the Mogals had changed its name to Kirajdng. But the 
building of Attak, and the permanent diversion of the high 
road, must seriously have affected its prosperity, and its 
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gradual decay since then has been hastened by the constant 
encroachments of the Indus which has now carried away at 
least one-half of the old town. In the sands at the foot of 
the cliff, which are mixed with the debris of the ruined 
houses, the gold-washers find numerous coins and atrinkets, 
which offer the best evidence of the former prosperity of the 
city. In a few hours’ washing I obtained two bronze buckles, 
apparently belonging to a bridle, a broken spoon, a female 
neck ornament, several flat needles for applying antimony 
to the eyes, and a considerable number of coins of the Indo- 
Scythian and Brahman princes of Kabul, The continual 
discovery of Indo-Scythian coins is a sufficient proof that 
the city was already in existence at the beginning of the 
Christian era, which may perhaps induce us to put some 
faith in the tradition mentioned by Abulfeda that JF ehand, 
or Ohind, was one of the cities founded by Alexander the 
Great. 
V. LAHOR, OR SALATURA, 


Hwen Thsang next visited So-/o-tu-lo or Sdld/wra, tlie 
birth-place of the celebrated Grammarian Panini, which ho 
says was 20 /i, or 34 miles tothe north-west of Ohind. 
From the bearing and distance there can be no hesitation in 
identifying Saldtura with the small modern town of Lahor, 
which is exactly 4 miles to the north-east of Qhind. In 
January 1848, during a day's halt at Lahor, I procured seve. 
ral Greek and Indo-Scythian coins, from which we may infer 
with some certainty that the place is at least as old as the 
time of Pinini himself, or about B. C. 350. The loss of 
the first syllable of the name is satisfactorily accounted for 
by the change of the palatal sibilant to the aspirate, accord- 
ing to the well known usage of ae le of Western India 
by whom the Sindhu River was called Hendiu and Indus, and 
the people on its banks Hindus or Indians, Sdldtura would, 
therefore, have become Halafur and Alatwr, which micht 
easily have been corrupted to Lahor. General Court writes 
the name Levor, 

VI, AORNOS, 


Before proceeding to describe the countries to the east 
of the Indus, I propose to say a few words on the much vex- 
ed question of the position of Aornos. In 1836 General 
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Court wrote as follows:* “As relates to Aornos, it is probably 
the castle which was opposite Attak, and the vestiges of 
which we see upon the summit of the mountain. Its found- 
ation is attributed to Raja Meddi.” In 1848 I suggested 
that the “ vast hill fortress of Rdni-gat, situated immediate- 
ly above the small village of Nogrim, about 16 miles north 
by west from Ohind, corresponded in all essential particulars 
with the description of Aornos, as given by Arrian, Strabo, 
and Diodorus; excepting in its elevation, the height of 
Rdni-gat not being more than 1,000 feet, which is, however, 
a very great elevation for so large a fortress."t In 1554 
General James Abbott took up the subject in a very full and 
elaborate article, in which the various authorities are ably 
and critically discussed. His conclusion is, that the Mahdban 
hill is the most probable site of Aornos{. This opinion was 
combated early in 1863 by Mr. Loewenthal, who again 
brought forward the claims of Raja Hodi's fort, opposite 
Attak, which had first been suggested by General é t.§ 
Towards the end of the year General Abbott replied to 
Mr, Loewenthal's objections, and reiterated his conviction 
that “the Mahdban is the Aornos of history,” although he 
thinks that the question is still “open to discussion.”’ || 

In re-opening this discussion, I believe that I am able 
to clear away some of the difficulties with which the subject 
has confessedly been obstructed by the vague and contradic- 
tory accounts of Alexander's historians; but I can scarcely 
venture to hope that my identification of Aornos will be 
received as satisfactory when I am constrained to own that 
I am not perfectly satisfied with it myself. But if I do not 
succeed in convincing others, I feel that my failure will be 
shared in common with two such able writers as General 
James Abbott and the lamented Missionary Loewenthal. 

I will begin with the name dornos, which,*though a 
Greek word, can hardly, as Mr. Loewenthal observes, be an 
invention of the Greeks. It must, therefore, be the trans- 
cription, either more or less altered, of somo Native name. 
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Mr. Loewenthal thinks that it was derived from Baniiras in its 
Sanskrit form of Feranasi, which a Greek of Alexander's 
time could only have pronounced by prefixing a vowel. He 
would thus have got draranas or dornos. But this is, per- 
haps, proving too much, as the final letter in ornos is 
almost certainly the Greek termination, which need not, 
therefore, have formed part of the original Native name. 
It is also suspicious that the literal transcription of the 
Native name should form a pure Greek word. If Baniras 
or Faranasi was the original form of the name, then we 
ought to find another Bandras to the north of the Caucasus, 
as Arrian relates that, after passing Drapsaka, or Andarib, 
Alexander “ moved against dornos and Bactra, the two chicf 
cities of the Bactrians, which being immediately surrendered 
to him, he placed a garrison in the eastle of Aornos."* On 
eomparing Arrian’s names with Ptolemy's map, it seems 
evident that his Bacfra and Aornos are the same as Ptolemy's 
Zariaspa and Baecfra regia, and as the latter is placed 
in the country of the Farni, I conclude that the name 
Aornos, is only o natural and slight alteration of 
Farnos, made by the followers of Alexander for the sake 
of obtaining a significant name in Greek. Similarly I 
would refer the second Aornos to Raja Fara, whose name 
is still attached to all the ruined strongholds between Haslit- 
nagar and Ohind. Thus the old hill fort and city of TakAt- 
i-Bahi, 15 miles to the north-east of Hashtnagar, is said to 
have been the residence of Raja Vere. But his name is 
more particularly atiached to the grand hill fort of Adant-gaé 
above Nogram. Rdni-gat, or the Queen's rock, is a huge 
upright block on the north edge of the fort, on which Raja 
Vara’s Rani is said to have seated herself daily. The fort 
itself is attributed to Raja Fara, and some ruins at the fort 
of the hill are called Raja Fara’s stables. Some ego call 
him Raja Vird?, but as they connect him with the story of 
the five Pandus, I conclude that the name has been altered 
to suit the story. The position of the true Virdt was in 
Matsya or Mécheri, to the south of Delhi: all others are 
spurious. I think, therefore, that the hill Fort of dAornos 
most probably derived its name from Raja Vara, and that 
the ruined fortress of Rdni-gat has a better claim to be iden- 
tified with the Aornos of Alexander than either the Mahaban 
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hill of General Abbott, or castle of Rajya Hodi proposed by 
General Court and Mr, Loewenthal. 

My chief objections to the Mahaban Hill as the represen- 
tative of Aornos are the following: Ist, it is a vast 
mountain of comparatively easy access,and of which no 
spur presents a very steep face towards the Indus; 2vd, 
the Mahiban Hill is not less than 50 miles in circuit, whereas 
Aornos was not more than 200 sfadia, or about 22 miles ac- 
cording to Arrian, or 100 stadia or 11 miles according to 
Deodorus; 3rd, the Mahivana Hill was visited by Hwen 
Thsang in A, D, 630, and he describes it simply as 
a great mountain, which derives its name from the 
Mahidicane Monastery, in which Buddha had dwelt in a 
furmer existence under the name of Sarrrada Raja.* That 
the monastery was on the top of the mountain we know from 
the subsequent statement, that he descended the mountain 
towards the north-west for about 30 or 40 4 to the Masura 
monastery. This place may, I believe, to identified with the 
large village of Sura, in the Chumla valley, which is just 10 
miles to the north-west of the highest peak of Mahdban. If 
any fort had then existed on the top of the mountain, it is 
almost certain that the pilgrim would haye mentioned its 
size, with its usual statement of its size and of any spe- 
cial point of noteworthiness, such as its inaccessibility, &c. 
His total silence I look upon as decisive against the exist- 
ence of any fort on the top of Mahiban, whether occupied 
or in ruins. 

Mr, Loewenthal’s objection, based on the opinion of a 
high military authority, that the Mahiban hill “ commands 
nothing,” only shows how readily even a very learned man 
will accept an utterly false argument when it tells in his 
own favour. General Abbott has noticed this subject in lis 
reply to Mr. Loewenthal; but some months previous to 
the publication of his Sg Oe already givena similar 
refutation to this objection both in conversation with Colonel 
Maclagan, and in writing to Mr. Loewenthal himself. It js 
objected that MahAban “ commands nothing; I replied that 
it commands the very thing that the people of an invaded 
country wanted—it commands safety for those who seek its 
shelter. It is said to be “so much out of the way” 
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that none would have sought it as aplaceof refuge, and that 
Alexander would not have wasted time in its reduction as it 
did not impede his passage of the Indus." This objection 
supposes that Alexander's chief object was the passage of the 
Indus, whereas it is clear both from his previous and subse- 
quent career, that his invariable plan was never to leave an 
enemy behind him. For this he had given up the pursuit 
of Bessus, to conquer Aria, Drangiana, and Arachosia; for 
this he had spent years in Sogdiana and Bactriana, until the 
death of Spitamenes left no enemy remaining; for this he 
now turned aside from the passage of the Indus to subdue 
the people who had refused their submission by taking re- 
fuge in Aornos; and for thishe afterwards re-crossed the 
Hydraotes to attack Sangala, an isolated rock which com- 
manded nothing but the jangal around it. 

Mr. Loewenthal rests his arguments in favor of the 
castle of Raja Hodi, being the Aornos of Alexander, chiefly 
on the great similarity of the name of Bandras, and 
partly on Sir Neville Chamberlain’s opinion “that the 
hill above Khairabad is not only a most conspicuous 
point for friend and foe, but also one that must be taken 
before a passage of the Indus at Attak would he attempted 
by an invading force.” The first argument has already 
been disposed of in my discussion on the name of Aornos. 
The second argument takes two things for granted,—/irst, 
that Alexander crossed the Indus at Attak, and, therefore, 
that he must have reduced the castle of Raja Hodi before 
he attempted the passage of the river; and second, that the 
people of the country had thrown themselves into Aornos 
to oppose his e. The latter was certainly not the case, 
as we are told by Arrian that the people of Bazaria, “ dis- 
trusting their strength, fled out of the city in the dead of 
of night, and betook themselves to a rock, called dornos, 
for safety.”’f Here we see clearly that the people of Bazaria 
were desirous of avoiding instead of opposing Alexander ; 
from which we may infer that Aornos did not command 
that passage of the Indus which Alexander had chosen for 
his bridge of boats. But as all the accounts agree in plac- 
ing the scene of Alexander's campaign before crossing the 
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Indus in the country to the north of the Kephes, or Kabul 
River, if appears quite certain that neither Aornos itself 
nor the bridge of boats could have been in the neighbour- 
hood of Attak. For these reasons I am satisfied that the 
ruined castle of Raja Hodi cannot possibly be identified with 
the Aornos of Alexander. Indeed, its name alone seems 
sufficient to forbid the identification, as the people are unani- 
mous in calling it Raja Jfodi-da-garhi, or Hodi-garhi, an 
appellation which has not even one syllable in common 
with Aornos. | 

After a careful consideration of all the points that have 
been just discussed, I am satisfied that we must look for 
Aornos in the direction of the hills somewhere in the north- 
east corner of the Yusufzui plain. It is there that the people 
still seck for refuge on the approach of an invader; it is there 
only that we can expect to find a hill fort that will tally 
even approximately with the exaggerated descriptions of 
Alexander's historians, and it is there also that we ought to 
look for Aornos according to the almost unanimous opinion 
of all those who have studied the subject. 

The accounts of Alexander's historians are often vague 
and sometimes conflicting, but we are generally able to 
correct or explain the statements of one by those of the others. 
Where they agree, we can follow them with confidence, as it 
may be presumed that the original authors from whom they 
copied were not at variance. The last is fortunately the 
case with their accounts of Alexander's movements shortly 
hefore his approach to Aornos, According to Arrian, imme- 
diately after crossing the Gurseus River, Alexander marched 
straight to Massaga, the capital of the Assakeni, and after 
its capture he dispatched Koinos against Bagaria. Curtius 
calls the river Choes, and makes Koinos proceed straight to 
Bazaria, whilst Alexander advanced against Moazaga. Arrian 
then states that as Bazaria still held out, the king determined 
to mareh thither, but hearing that many Indian soldiers had 
thrown themselves into Ora, he changed his plan and 
moved against that city, which was captured at the first 
assault. According to Curtius, the siege of Ora was 
entrusted to Polysperchon, while the king himself took many 
small towns, whose inhabitants had sought refuge in Aornos. 
Arrian makes the people of Bazaria fly to Aornos for safety, 
but he agrees with Curtius in stating that the inhabitants of 
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many of the neighbouring villages followed their example. 
From these accounts it is evident that Aornos was beyouil 
Bazaria, and from the subsequent narratives of Arrian and 
Curtius, it is equally clear that Limbolima was beyond Aornos, 
and on the Indus, where Ptolemy has placed it. Taking all 
these into consideration, I believe that Bazeria, Aornos, and 
ee may be best identified with Bazir, Zdni-gai, and 
Ohind.* 


Bézar is a large village situated on the bank of the 
Kalpen, or Kédli-pani River, and quite close to the town of 
Rustam, which is built on a very extensive old mound attri- 
buted to the time of the Kaefirs or Hindus. According to 
pero this was the site of the original town of Bazar. 

The position is an important one, ns it stands just midway 
betwete the Swit and Indus Rivers, and has therefore been 
from time immemorial the éntrepot of trade between the rich 
valley of Swit and the large towns on the Indus and Kabul 
Rivers. Indeed, its name ~of Bézér, or “ Mart,” is soflici- 
ent to show that it has always been a place of Se Sea 
Judging, therefore, by the importance of the place alone, I 
should be induced to select Bazir as the most probable 

spresentative of Bazaria; but this probability is turned 
almost to certainty its exact correspondence, both in name 
and in position, the ancient town that was besieged 
by Alexander. This identification is much strengthened 
by by. She proxinuihy of mount Denfailok, which is most probably 

the same range of hills as the Montes Dedal of the Grecks. 

In the spoken dialects of the present day, as well in thio 
ancient Pali, the nasal of the word denfa is assimilated with 
the following letter whieh thus becomes doubled, as in datlon, 

a‘*tooth-brush,” or twig used forcleaning theteeth. Hence 
the Greck (Doiteler ie 8 wary. fae of the Pali 
Datalok. The Dedalian Mountains are mentioned by Jus- 
Secaruahy enpseting si Cutten was the mnothar (a mistake for 
pording to Curtius, was the mother (a mistake for 


Vite) of Assacanus, King of Massage. I have already iden- 
the cave of Prince Suddnain Mount Dantalok, 
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described by Hwer Thsang with the great cave of Aashmiri- 
Ghdr, which is just 8 miles to the north-west of Bazar. — The 
Dantalok range would, therefore, have been on the right hand 
of the Greeks on their march over the hills from Massaga 
in the Swit Valley to Bazaria. From all these concurring 
circumstances, I conclude that Bazar is almost certainly the 
same place as Alexander's Bazaria, and that Ohind was 
Embolima, as I have already endeavoured to show. 

From Bazaria Alexander marched against Peukelaotis, 
seated not far from the Indus, which being surrendered to 
him, he placed a garrison in it, and “proceeded,” 
to Arrian, “to take many other small towns situated on that 
river. He arrived at lastat Lmbolima,a city seated not 
far from the rock Aornos,” where he left Krateros to collect 
provisions in case the siege should be protracted. He then 
marched straight to dornos, and pitched his camp immedi- 
ately below the fort. In this account we should have been 
much embarrassed by Arrian’s description of Peukelaotis, as 
“seated not far from the Indus,” were it not that the posi- 
tion of Peukelaotis has been fixed beyond all doubt at 
Hashtnagar by the concurrent testimony of the Chinese 
Pilgrims. But as Hashtnagris three days’ journey from 
the Indus, we must read Arrian’s narrative of the capture 
of other small towns on that river until he reached Limbolina, 
as referring at first to the Kabul River, down which Alex- 
ander must have marched on his way to the Indus. [If, 
therefore, we place /’mbolima at Ohind, Alexander's march 
from Peukelaotis would have led him past the towns of 
Nisatha, Heshki, Noshahra, Old Akora,and Jangira, of which 
the last is near the junction of the two rivers, and within 12 
miles of Ohind. 

__ Before he left Bazaria, Alexander, with his usual fore- 
sight, had despatched Hephoestion and Perdikkas straight 
to the Indus, with others to “ prepare everything for throw- 
ing a bridge over the river.” Unfortunately, not one of 
the histerians has ge 7 er name of the place where 
se was made; but as the great depéit of provi- 
nd other necessaries was formed at Embolima, I 
: ridge must been at that place. Colonel 
8 miles to the east of Mahdban; and certainly if Mahaban was 
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niable. But as the identification of the Mah&ban seems to 
me to be altogether untenable, I would suggest that Ofind, or 
Ambar-Ohind, is the most probable site of imbolima. Ambar 
is a village 2 miles to the north of Odind, and, although 
I have only once heard the two names joined together, 
yet the junction is quite in accordance with the Indian 
practice, as there is another Ohind on the Jhelum. I think, 
therefore, that Ohind on the Indus possesses a very fair 
claim to be identified with the Embolima of Alexander. It 
must not, however, be forgotten that Hmdolima, or Ekbolima, 
may be only a pure Greek name, eee of the position 
of the place at the junction of the Kabul River with the 
Indus, and in this case the claim of Ohind would be even 
stronger than before.* 
In proposing the ruined fortress of 2dni-gat as the most 
obable representative of the famous Aornos, | must confess 
that the identification is incomplete. In 1848 I estimated 
the perpendicular height of RAnigat as about one thousand 
feet above the plain, and Mr. Loewenthal has since con- 
firmed my estimate. But this height is so insignificant when 
compared with the 11 sfadia, or 6,674 feet of Arrian, 
that I should hesitate to attempt the identification, did I not 
believe that the height has been very much exaggerated. 
Philostratus calls it 15 stadia; and Diodorus makes it 
even greater, or 16 stadia equivalent to 9,708 feet, but 
as he gives the circuit of the base at only 100 stadia 
or just one-half of that of Arrian, I think it probable 
that his ight ty have been originally in the same 
proportion which we may obtain by simply reading 6 
stadia instead of 16, or 3,640 feet instead of 9,705 feet. It 
is certain at least that one of the numbers of Diodorus must 
be erroneous, for as a circuit of 100 sfadia, or 60,675 feet 
would give a base diameter of 19,200 feet, or just twice the 
recorded height of 9,708 feet, the slope would have been 
actly 45°, and the hill would have terminated in s mere 
point, instead of a large platform with arable land, as describ- 
ed by Arrian. Where tl difference between the two autho- 
rities is so great, and the praggeretion so apparent, it is diffi- 
cult to suggest any possible alteration that would reconcile 
the discrepant measurements, and at the same time bring them 












® Curtius has Ecbolima. 
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within the range of probability. I believe, however, that 
we are quite safe not only in preferring the lesser numbers, 
but also in applying the altitude to the slant height instead 
of to the perpendicular height. But even with these lesser 
measurements, the Indian Aornos would still be twice the 
size and more than twice the height of the famous rock of 
Gibraltar which is 7 miles in circuit at base, and only 1,600 
feet in height. 

In the similar case of the great Fortress of Gwalior, 
we find the usually accurate English traveller, William 
Finch, describing it as a castle situated on a steep cragg 
cliff, ‘6 fos in circuit or as some say 11 fkos."' As Fine 
generally adopts tle short imperial /os of 14 miles, his esti- 
mate of the circuit of Gwalior will be 9 miles, or nearly twice 
the actual measurement of 5 miles, while the popular esti- 
mate will be nearly four times greater than the truth. It is 
possible, however, to reconcile these different numbers by 
supposing that the larger refers to the imperial kos, and 
the smaller to the greater kos of Akbar, which is just double 
the former, But in this case the estimate of the circuit of the 
Fort of Gwalior would be from 14 to 15 miles, or just three 
times too great. Finch does not mention the height of 
Gwalior, but he notes that the “steep ascent” to the castle 
of Nerwar was “rather more than a mile” in length, which 
is just double the truth. Here the traveller was led to 
exaggerate the height by the mere steepness of the ascent, 
But in the case of Aornos the Greeks had an additional 
motive for exaggeration in the natural wish to enhance their 
own glory. For this reason I would suggest, as a possi- 
ble explanation of the discrepancy between the 16 stadia of 
Diodorus and the 11 stadia of Arrian, that the original 
authority of the former may have quadrupled or trebled the 
true measurement, while that of the latter only trebled or 
doubled it. Under this explanation the two numbers would 
become either 4 and 3} stadia, or 51 and 54 stadia, or 
from 2,300 to 3,400 feet, which might be accepted as a very 
probable measure of the slant height; similarly the circuit 
might be reduced to 50 stadia, which are equivalent to 
5} miles or 30,300 feet, or rather more than the circuit of the 
road around the base of the Gwalior hill. A slant height 
of 2,300 feet, with a, base of 1,900 fect, would give a per- 
pendicular height of 1,250 fect, or of an ascent of 2 feet 











inevery 3 feet. I do not propose this mode of reduction as a 
probable explanation of the discrepanciesin the recorded 
measurements, but I venture to suggest it only as a possible 
means of accounting for the evident exaggeration of the 
numbers in both of the authorities. 

All the accounts of Aornos agree in describing it as a 
rocky hill of great height and steepness. Justin calls it 
sazum mirc asperilatig ecé altitudinis, “an exceedingly 
rugged and lofty rock.” Diodorus, Strabo, Arrian, Curtius, 
and Philostratus, all call it petra, ora “‘rock fort.” Its 
rocky ruggedness was, therefore, a special feature of dornos. 
According to Arrian it was “only accessible by one difficult 
path, cut out by hand, and it possessed a fine spring of pure 
water on the very summit, besides wood and sufficient arable 
soil for the cultivation of one thousand men.” The last 
expression is still in common use in India, under the form of 
ploughs of land, and means simply as much land as one man 
can plough in a day. The same thing was expressed by the 
Greeks, and Romans by Yokes, each beingas much as one 
yoke of oxen could plough ina single day. Now the small- 
est plough of land would not be less than 100 feet square, or 
10,000 square feet, which would give 10,000,000 square feet 
for 1,000 men. ‘This would show an area of 4,000 feet in 
length by 2,500 feet in breadth, or making allowance for 
buildings of one mile in length by half a mile in breadth, or 
2 miles in length by one-quarter mile in breadth, which is just 
fhe sizeof Gwalior. But if such a vast fortress as Gwalior had 
ever existed on the western frontier of India, it would certainly 
not have escaped the notice of the early Muhammadan 
conquerors, and it eould scarcely have eluded the searchin 
enquiries of Generals Court and Abbott. I therefore look 
upon the thousand ploughs of land as another gross exag- 
geration of Alexander's followers for the sake of ministering 
to their master’s vanity. I accept the one difficult path of 
access and the spring of pure water, as two of the necessary 

ssessions of a strong military post, but I unhesitatingly 
reject the 100 ploughs of arable land, for if such an ex- 
ensive tract as half a square mile of irrigable land had ever 
existed in this arid district, I cannot believe that such an 
important and valuable site ever would have been abandoned 

In searching for a position that will answer the general 
description of Aornos, it is unfortunate that our range is 
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limited to the few points which have been visited by Euro- 
_ ans. The claims of the Mahdban hill have already been 
discussed; and the only other possible positions that I know 
of are the following: 

1s/.—The ruined city of Takht-i-Bahi. 

2nd.—The lofty isolated hill of Adwamdr. 

3rd.—tThe hill of Panjpir. 

4¢h.—The ruined fortress of Rdnigat 


The first of these places stands on an isolated hill, about half 
way between Bazar and Hashtnagar. Mr. Loewenthal des- 
cribes it asa barren hill of no great height, which forms 
three sides of a square, with the open side towards the north- 
west," By the trigonometrical survey maps Tabit-i-Bahi 
is only 1,569 feet abave the sea, or 650 feet above the Yusuf- 
zai plain. Mr. Loewenthal also describes the ascent as easy, 
and as the place is situated not less than 35 miles from the 
nearest point of the Indus, [ think it may be rejected at 
once as not answering the description of lofty and difficult 
access, and as being too far from the probable position of 
Embolima, The position of the lofty isolated hill of 
Kdramar, which is situated six miles to the south of Bazar, 
and only 18 miles to the N. N. W. of Ohind, added to its 
height, which is 5,480 feet above the sea, or 2,280 feet above 
the Yusufzai plain, would give it a most prominent claim 
to notice if it possessed any remains of former occupation, 
Gut the Aéramdr hill isa mere bluff ridge, without ruins 
and without aname in the traditions of the people. The 
Panjpir hill is a similar but smaller ridge, which rises to the 
height of 2,140 feet above the sea, or 940 feet above the 
Yusufgai plain. It is a mere sharp ridge crowned with a 
single building, which is now dedicated to the Panjpir or five 
Great Saints of the Muhammadans, of whom the earliest is 
Bahd-ud-din Zekariya of Multan, commonly called, Bahdeal 
flakk, But the Hindus affirm that the place was originally 
dedicated to the Panch Pandu, or five Pandu brothers of 







‘The last probabl: fa paberg hi I know of is the ruined 
fortress of Ranigat. 1 visited this place in January 1848, 
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and I had intended re-visiting it during the past season, but 
the war on the Buner fronticr most unfortunately prevented 
me from carrying out my intentions, I can, therefore, add 
but little to the information which I collected in 1548, but 
as that has not been mate public, and as no one but 
Mr. Loewenthal would appear to have visited it since then, 
my account will still possess all the advantage of novelty. 


Rédnigat is situated on a lofty hill above the village of 
Nogrim, which is just 12 miles to the south-east of Bazar, 
and 16 miles to the north of Ohind. Its position, therefore, 
is strongly in favor of its identification with Aornos, The 
hill itself is the last point of one of the long spurs of the 
Mahdban range. Its base is rather more than two miles 
in length from north to south by about half a mile in width, 
but the top of the hill is not more than 1,200 feet in length 
by 800 feet in breadth. In 1848 I estimated its height at 
1,000 feet, but from the unanimous assertions of the people 
that it is higher than Panjpir, I think that it is probably 
not less than 1,200 feet. The sides of the hill are covered 
with massive blocks of stone, which make it exceedingly 
rugged and inaccessible. There is only one road, cut in the 
rock, leading to the top, although there are two, if not more, 
rather difficult pathways. This we know was also the case 
with Aornos, as Ptolemy succeeded in reaching the top by a 
“rugged and dangerous path,” whilst Alexander himself 
attacked the place by one regular path which was cut out 
by the hand. Rdnigat may be described as consisting of 
a castle, 500 feet long by 400 feet broad, surrounded on all 
sides, except the east where it springs up from the low spur 
of, Mahfiban, by a rocky ridge, which on the north side rises 
to an equal height. On all sides the castle rock is scarped, 
and on two sides it is separated from the surrounding ridge 
by deep ravines, that to the north being 100 feet deep, and 
that to the west from 50 to 150 feet. At the north-west 
angle of the castle two dykes have been thrown across the 
ravine, which would appear to have been intended to arrest 
the flow of water, and thus to form a great reservoir in the 
west hollow. Inthe north ravine, between the castle and 
the great isolated block called Rdnigat, there are three square 
wells, and to the north-east lower down I thought that 
I could trace another dyke, which was most probably only 
{lie remains of part of the outer line of defences. The 
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entire circuit of this outer line is about 4,500 feet, or some- 
what less than a mile * 

The castle itself is thus described by Mr. Loewenthal : 
“The summit of the hill offers a flat plateau of some size, 
which had been very strongly fortified by buildings all round 
the brow. These buildings are constructed of large blocks 
of stone (conglomerate found on the spot) neatly hewn, and 
carefully fitted, disposed with very great regularity, and laid 
in a cement of extraordinary excellence. Unavoidable in- 
terstices between the large blocks are filled up by layers of 
thin small stone tablets, this latter practice being an imvari- 
able feature im all the so-called Kafir buildings which I have 
seen in the Trans-Indus country.” ‘To this description I 
may add that all the stone blocks are laid most carcfully as 
headers and stretchers, that is alternately lengthwise and 
breadthwise, which gives a very pleasing and varied appearance 
to the massive walls. All the buildings are now much ruined, 
but the external walls are traceable nearly all round, and on 
the south and west sides are still standing to a considerable 
height, and in very good order, The main entrance, which 
is at the south-west corner, is agers in the usual ancient 
manner by overlapping stones. @ passace is not perpendi- 
cular to ‘the face of the wall, but considerably inclined to 
the right for a short distance. It then turns to the left to 
a small chamber, and then again to the right till it reaches 
what must have been an open courtyard. The whole of this 

ssagze was originally roofed in by courses of stone with 
chamfered ends overlapping each other so as to form the two 
sides of a pointed arch, but the ends of the upper course of 
stones being left straight, the apex of the arch has the ap- 
pearance of a rectangular cusp. This peculiarity was also 
noticed by Mr. Loewenthal, who says that “the arch would 
he pointed, but the centre line is taken up by a narrow 
se rectangular groove.” On the west face I observed a smaller 
passage of a similar kind, but it was so blocked up with 
rubbish that I was quite unable to trace its course, 

This central castle or citadel, with its epen courtyard 

rrounded by costly buildings, I take to have been the 
® Sce Plites LY. and LVI, for s plan and view of Ranignt, One of the finest 
‘ot discovered was found at this place. gal Asiatic Bock sete 
ot the cculphires soueepiving omcathal aosonitt uf the “Antagonae ay ey ae t 
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palace of the king, with the usual temples for private 
worship. At the north end I traced a wide flight of steps 
leading down to a second plateau, which I presume to 
have been the outer court of the palace or citadel, The 
upper courtyard is 270 feet long and 100 feet broad, and 
the lower courtyard, including the steps, is just half the 
size, or 130 feet by 100 feet. These open areas were 
covered with broken statues of all sizes, and in all positions. 
Many of them were figures of Buddha the Teacher, either 
seated or standing; some were of Buddha the Ascetic 
sitting under the holy Pipal tree; and a few represented 
Maya, the mother of Buddha, standing under the Sal tree. 
But there were fragments of other figures, which apparently 
were not connected with religion, such as a life-size male 
figure in chain armour, a naked body of a man with the 
Macedonian chlamys, or short clonk thrown over the 
shoulders and fastened in front in the usual manner, and a 
human breast partly covered with the chlamys and adorned 
with anecklace of which the elasps are formed by two human- 
headed, winged, and four-footed animals, something like cen- 
taurs. All these figures are carved in a soft, dark blue clay 
slate which is easily worked with a knife. It is exceedingly 
hrittle, and was therefore easily broken by the idol-hating 
Musalmans. But as the surface was capable of receiving a 
rood polish, many of the fragments are still in very fine pre 
servation. The best piece that I have seen was a head of 
Buddha, with the hair massed on the top of the head, and 
worked in a peculiar manner in wavy lines, instead of the 
usual formal curls. It was found st Tamil Garhi, and is by 
far the best piece of Indian sculpture that I have seen. The 
calm repose of the finely chiselled features is not unworthy of 
Grecian art, but the striking beauty of the face is somewhat 
marred by the round projecting Indian chin. 

I have already noticed that the Ranigat hill is covered 
on all sides with massive blocks of stone, which make the 
approach very rugged and difficult. Numbers of these stones 
are of very large size, and some of those on the top of the 
hill have been hollowed out to form cells. Mr. Loewenthal 
notices this as “ one of the most marked features," amongst 
these remains many of the cells are quite plain inside, whilst 
others have the simple ornament of a niche or two. The 
most notable of these excavated blocks is on the ridge to the 
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south of the eastle. It is called Kafri-kor, or the “Grain 
Merchant's house,” by the poople, but I observed nothing 
about the rock that would give any clue to its original purpose, 
save the smallness of the entrance, which was certainly better 
suited for the cell of a monk, than for the shop of a dealer. 
This rock house appears in the foreground of the accompanying 
‘sketch, which shews the south side of the castle with its 
peculiar masonry, and the main entrance to the interior.* 


Mr. Loewenthal notices that “ the vegetation on the hill 

is principally olive and myrtle;” but in 1545 there was a 
considerable number of goud-sized trees scattered over the 
summit, of which one appears prominently in the foreground 
of my sketch. With this view of the castle and the gencral 
plan of the summit of the hill, the reader will be able to 
comprehend the nature of the position which, I think, may 
possibly be the Aornos of Alexander, I do not insist upon 
the identification ; but if we admit that the accounts of the 
historians are very much exaggerated, I think that the ruins 
of RAnigat tally much better with the vague descriptions of 
Aornos that have come down to us, than any other position 
with which | am acquainted, In all essential points, save 
that of size, the agreement is wonderfully close, Its posi- 
tion between Bazar and Olind, or Bazaria and Embolima, is 
quite unobjectionable. Its attribution to Raja are renders 
it probable that the place may haye been named after him, 
which would give a very near approach to the Aornos of the 
Greeks. Its great height, its ruggedness, and difficulty of 
necess, its one path cut in the rock, its spring of water and 
level ground, and its deep ravine separating the outer works 
from the castle, are so many close and striking points of 
resemblance, that were it not for the great difference in 
size, I should be very much disposed to accept the identifi- 
cation as complete. But thouzh in this point it does not 
come up to the boasting descriptions of the Greek, yct we 
must not forget the opinion of Strabo that the enpture of 
Aornos was exaggerated by Alexander’s flatterers.t It 
ust also be remembered that as the campaign Sgaiont 

: ssn kAnus took place * during the winter,” and the ace- 
donians entered Taxila “at the beginning of spring,” the 


* See Plate LVI. 
¢ Geograph, XV., 1, 8, 
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siege of Aornos must have been carried on during the very 
depth of winter, when the Mahfban hill, 7,471 feet above 
the sea, and every other hill of the same height is usually 
covered with snow. It is quite certain therefore that even the 
lesser height of 11 stadia, or 6,074 fect above the Yusufzai 
plain, equivalent to 7,874 feet above the sea, must be grossly 
exaggerated. In this part of the country the snow falls 
annually as low as 4,000 feet above the sea, or 2,500 feet 
above the Yusufzai plain, and as no snow is said to have 
fallen on Aornos, although the Greeks mention that they 
saw snow during the winter, I think that their silence on 
this point is absolutely conclusive against the recorded 
ee of Aornos, and therefore also against the claims of 
pF erie and of any other hill execeding 4,000 fect in 
eight, 


VII TAXILA, OR TAKSHASILA. 


The position of the celebrated city of Taxila has hither- 
to remained unknown, partly owing tothe erroneous dis- 
tance recorded by Pliny, and partly to the want of informa- 
tion regarding the vast ruins which still exist in the 
vicinity of Shah-dheri. All the copies of Pliny agree in 
stating that Taxila was only 60 Roman, or 55 English, miles 
from Sp oucolaitis, or Hashtnagar, which would fix its site 
somewhere on the Haro River, to the westof Hasan Abdil, 
or just two days’ march from the Indus. But the itineraries 
of the Chinese pilgrims agree in placing it at three days’ 
journey to the east of the Indus, or in the immediate neigh- 

ourhood of KAlA-ka-sarAi, which was the third halting place 
of the Mogul Emperors, and which is still the third stage 
from the Indus, both for troops and baggage, Now as Hwen 
Thsang, on his return to China, was accompanied by laden 
elephants, three ake journey from Takhshasila to the Indus 
at Ulakhanda, or Ohind, must necessarily have been of the 
same length as those of modern days, and consequently the 


® Tho great objections to Mahiban mountnin are,—Laf, ita rast size, just double the 

circuit of Aornos, en to the wildest estimate of Alexander's followers; Qed, its 

: accessibility on all sides, instead of being only accessible by one path cut in the 

rock ; be Boar atter incompatibility with all the descriptions of Aornos, which was a 

: ry hill with walls for ite defincea, and not a vast mountain 60 miles in circuit, 

ny peerage dese impossible that detached separ of Mahdban may be found here. 
after, that will fall! most. at the cunditions required fur identification with Aornoa, 
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site of the city must be looked for somewhere in the neighi- 
bourhood of Hala-ka-sarai.* This site is found near Shah- 
dheri, just one mile to the north-east of Kila-ka-sarai in 
the extensive ruins of a fortified city, around which I was 
able to trace no less than 655 stupas, of which two are as 
large as the great Minikyila Tope, 28 monasteries, and 9 
temples. Now the distance from Shah-dheri to Ohind is 32 
miles, and from Ohind to Hashtnagar is 48 more, or alto- 
gether 74 miles, which is 19 in exeess of the distance re- 
corded by Pliny between Taxila and Peukelaotis. ‘To re- 
concile these Hotiepatit numbers I would suggest that 
Pliny’s LX. should be read as LAXX., or 80 Roman miles, 
which are equivalent to 734 English miles, or within half a 
mile of the actual distance between the two places. 


The classical writers are unanimous in their aecounts of 
the size and wealth of Taxila. Arrian describes it as “a 
large and wealthy city and the most oul lous between the 
Indus and Hydaspes.” Strabo also dec ares it to be a large 
city, and adds that the neighbouring country was “ crowded 
with inhabitants, and very fertile.” Pliny calls it “a 
famous city, situated on a low but level plain, in a district 
named Amanda.”+ These accounts agree exactly with the 
position and size of the ancient city near Shah-dieri, the ruins 
of which are spread over several square miles. About fifty 
years after Alexander's visit, the people of Taxila rebelled 
against Bindusdra, King of Magadha, who sent his eldest 
son Susima to besiege the place. On his failure the siege 
was entrusted to his younger son, the celebrated Asoka, but 
the people came out 24 yojanas, or 17} miles, to meet the 
young prince and offer their submission.t At the time 
of Asoka’s accession the wealth of Taxila is said to have 
amounted to 36 kotis, or 360 millions of some unnamed coin, 
which, even if it was the silver fangka, or six pence, would 
have amounted to 9 karors of rupees, or £9,000,000. It is 
probable, however, that the coin intended by the Indian writer 
was a gold one, in which case the wealth of this city would 





® Fa Hinn makes it seven days’ journey from Peshdwar, or four daya to the Indus, plus 

three days to Taxila Sangyun alao places it dete dins We ee ae ag Aor 
; Hist, Nat. VI., 23, Taxiho, cam urbe colobei. jam j $i. if 

VOrso notin pee cclebrl, jam in plaoa demiseo tractu cui wui- 
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have amounted to about 90 or 100 millions of pounds. I 
quote this statement as a proof of the great reputed wealth 
of Taxila within fifty years after Alexander's expedition. It 
was here that Asoka himself had resided as Viceroy of the 
Panjab during nis father's lifetime, and here also resided his 
own son Kandla, or the “fine-eyed,” who is the hero of a 
ey curious Buddhist legend, which will be described here- 
er’. 
Just before the end of the 3rd century the descendants 
of the Maurya kings must have come in contact with the 
Bacfrian Greeks under Demetrius, the son of Enthydemus, 
and in the early part of the following century Taxila must 
have formed part of the Indian dominions of Eukratides. 
In 126 B. CG. it was wrested from the Greeks by the Indo- 
Scythian Sus or Abars, with whom it remained for about a 
century, when it was conquered by the later Indo-Seythians 
of the Kushdn tribe, under the great Kanishka. During © 
this period Parshiwar would appear to have been the eapital 
of the Indo-Scythian dominions, while 'Taxila was governed 
by satraps. Several coins and inscriptions of these local 
overnors have been found at Shah- heri and Manikyala. 
Of these the most interesting is the copper plate obtained 
by Mr. Roberts, containing the name of Zakhasila, the Pali 
form of Takshasila, from which the Greeks obtained their 


Taxila,* 

During the reign of the Parthian Bardanes, A. D. 42 
to 45, Taxila was visited by Apollonius of Tyana and his 
companion the Assyrian Damis, whose account of the 
journey Philostratus professes to have followed in his life of 
Apollonius. Hts account is manifestly exaggerated in many 
particulars regarding the acts and sayings of the philo- 
sopher, but the anh ime of places seem to be generally 

r 3 truthful. But if they were not found in the 
narrative of Damis, they must have been taken from the 
journals of some of Alexander's followers; and in either 
case they are valuable, as they supply many little points of 
information that are wanting ix the regular histories. 
According to Philostratus, Taxila was “not unlike the 
as walled in the manner of other Greek 












| tranelation by Professor J. Dowson in Hoyal Asiatic Societ, ‘s Journal, ICX., 
ain eeo'ag Notes nan same inscription in Bengal Asiutic Society's Journal, 1563, 
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towns.” For Ninus or Nineveh, we must read Babylon, as 
we have no description of the great Assyrian city, which 
was destroyed nearly two centuries before the time of Hero- 
dotus, Now we know from Curtius that it was the beaut, 

and symmetry of Babylon that struck “ Alexander and all 
who belield it for the first time.” I conclude, therefore, that 
Taxila must have reminded the Greeks of Babylon by its 
symmetry, 23 Philostratus goes on to say that the city was 
« divided into narrow strects with great regularity.”"* He 
mentions also a temple of the Sun, inside the city, in which 
were statues of Alexander and Porus, and a palace in which 
the usurper was besieged. He speaks also of a garden, one 
stadium in length, with a tank in the midst, which was filled 
by “cool and refreshin streams.” Outside the city there 
was another temple, which was large, spacious and sur- 
rounded with pillars.t All these points will be separately 
noticed when 1 come to describe the existing ruins. 

We now lose sight of Taxila until A. D. 400, when it 
was visited by the Chinese pilgrim Fo-Hian, who calls it 
Chu-sha-shi-lo, ov the “severed head,” and adds that 
© Buddha bestowed his head in alms at this place, and hence 
they gave this name to the country.” The translation shows 
that the original Sanskrit name must have been Chufyasira, 
or the “fallen licad,” which isa synonime of Taksha-sird, 
or the “severed head,” the usual name by which Taxilg was 
kEnown to the Buddhists of India. In A. D. 502 “ the 
place where Buddha made an alms gift of his head was 
visited by Sung-yen, but no details of his journey have yet 
been published. 


We now come to Hwen Thsang, the last and much the 
most valuable of all the Chinese pilgrims, who first visited 
Tw-clit-shi-lo or Takshasila, in A. D, 630, and again in D. A. 
618, on his return to China. Ile describes the city as above 
10 di, or 12 mile, in circuit. The royal family was extinct, 
and the province, which had previously been subject to 


—_ 


oe 











® Vita Apollnli, IL, 24, 

+ In my original report ta Government, written in 1874, T jnadvertently placed the 
temple of the Suu outside the cily. | note, nau vo romarkable Sec idgnes chek Mr. 
Delineriok has modo the same iietake in 1870, and the sume identification of the rained 
tawpla of Mohea Malte with this iomple of the Sun, which I had previowsly done im tee 
warn teport, ac well.aé the more tinportant identification of Shuladheri with Tasila— 
Benenl Asiativ Seclety'é Tourual, 1970, p. OM. 
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Kapisa, was then a dependency of Kashmir. The land, 
irrigated by numbers of springs and water-courses, was 
famous for its fertility. The monasteries were numerous, 
but mostly in ruins, and there were only afew monks who 
studied the Mahdydna, or Esoteric doctrines of Buddhism, 
At 12 or 13 fi or 2 miles to the north of the city there was 
a stupa of King Asoka, built on the spot where Buddha in a 
former existence had made an alms-gift of his head, oras some 
suid of one thousand heads in as many previous existences. 
This was one of the four great stupas that were famous all 
over North-West India, and accordingly on his return 
journey Hwen Thsang specially notes that he had paid his 
adorations, for the second time, to the “stupa of the alms- 
gift of one thousand heads.” The present name of the dis- 
trict is Chach-Hazara, which I take to be only a corruption 
of Sirsha-sahasra, or the “* Thousand Heads,” 


From these accounts of the Chinese pilgrims we sce 
that Taxila was specially interesting to all Buddhists as the 
legendary scene of one of Buddha's most meritorious acts 
vf alms-giving, when he bestowed his head in charity. The 
origin of this legend I think may be certainly traced to the 
name, which as Taksha-sila means simply the “ cut rock,”" but 
with a slight alteration as Tuksha-sira means the “ severed 
head.” Aut ex re nomen, aut ex vocabulo fabula, “ either 
the name sprang from the legend, or the legend was invented 
to aceount for the name.” In this case we may be almost 
certain that the latter was the process, as the Greeks have 
preserved the spelling of the original name before Bud- 
dhism had covered the land with its endless legends of 
Sakva'’s meritorious acts in previous births. It is nowhere 
stated to whom Buddha presented his head, but I believe 
that it was offered to the hungry tiger whose seven cubs 
were saved from starvation by a similar offering of his blood. 
1 am led to this belief by the fact that the land immediately 
to the north of the ruined city is still called Babar Khina, 
or the “ Tiger's House,” a name which,is os old as the time 
of Mahmud, as Abu-Rihan speaks of Babarkdn as being 
half way between the Indus and thie Jhelam,* a description 
which is = reac applicable to the Babarkhina of the ancient 
Taxila. The name is a Turki one, and is therefore probably 
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as old as the time of Kanishka. From the continued cxist- 
ence of this name I infer that, in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the great stupa of the “* Head Gift,” there was most 
probably a temple enshrining a group in Which Buddha was 
represented offering his head to the tiger. This temple 
the Turks would naturally have called the Babar-Khdna or 
« Tiger's House,’ and as Taxila itself decayed, the name of 
the temple would gradually have superseded that of the 
city. The remembrance of this particular act of Buddha's 
exireme charity is, I believe, preserved in the name of 
Maérgala, ov the “ Beheaded,” which is applied to the range 
of hills lying only two miles to the south of Shah-dheri, 
Mérgela means literally “ decollated,” from gala-marna, 
which is the idiomatic expression for ‘cutting the neck,” 
or beheading. I think also that the name of the district, 
Hazara, or “Thousand,” in which Shah-dheri is situated, 
is most probably derived from the same legend as the scene 
of the “gift of one thousand heads.” 
The ruins of the ancient city near Shah-dheri,* which 

T propose to identify with Taxila, are scattered over a wide 
space extending about three miles from north to south, and 
two miles from east to west, The remains of many stupas 
and monasteries extend for several miles further on all sides, 
but the actual ruins of the city are confined within the 
limits above-mentioned. These ruins consist of several dis- 
tinct portions, which are called by separate names even in 
the present day. The general direction of these different 
works is from 8. 8. W. to N.N.E., in which order I will 
deseribe them. Beginning at the south, their names are— 

Ist— Bir or Pher 

2nd.— Halidl. 

Srd.— Sir-Kap-ka-hol. 

4th-—Nacha-hot. 

Sth—Babar Ahana, 

6th.—Sir-Suki-ka-kot. 

The most ancient part of these ruins, according to the 

belief of the people, is the great mound on which stands the 
small village of Bir or Pier. The mound itself is 4,000 


theres LIV, for the position of Shul-dherl, and Plate LVI. for « plan of 
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feet in length from north to south, and 2,000 feetin breadth 
with a circuit of 10,800 feet, or rather more than two miles, 
On the west side towards the rock-seated village of Shah- 
dheri, the Bir mound has an elevation of from 15 to 25 
above the fields close by, but as the ground continues to 
slope towards Shah-dheri, the general elevation is not less 
than from 25 to 35 feet. On the east towards the Zadbrd, or 
Tamrd Nala, it rises 49 feet above the fields, and 68 feet 
above the bed of the stream. The remains of the walls can 
be traced only in a few places both on the east and west sides ; 
but the whole surface is covered with broken stones and frag- 
ments of bricks and pottery. Here the old coins are found 
in greater numbers than in any other part of the ruins, and 
here also a single man collected for me in about two hours a 
double handful of bits of lapis lazuli, which are not to be 
seen elsewhere. Judging from the size of the place, I take 
it to be the site of the inhabited part of the city in the time 
of Ilwen Thsang who describes it as being only 10 Ui, or 13 
miles in circuit. This conclusion is confirmed by the 
sition of the great ruined stupa in the midst of the 
J pabapkhdna land, which is §,000 feet N. N. E. from the 
near end of the Bir mound, and 10,000 feet, or just 2 miles 
from the main entrance to the middle of the old city. As 
Hwen Thsang describes the position of the stwpa of the 
“ Head Gift’ as being 12 or 13 Ji, or rather more than 2 
miles, to the north of the city, I think there can be little 
doubt that the city of his time was situated on the mound 
of Bir.* I traced the remains of three small topes on the 
north and east sides of the mound, all of which liad been 
opened previously by the villagers, who however stoutly 
denied the fact, and attributed the explorations to General 
Abbott and Major Pearse. 
Hatial is a strong fortified position on the west end of 
a spur of the Ifdrgala range, and immediately to the north- 
Spat of the Bir mound, from which it is separated by the 
Pabrd Nala. About half a mile from Bir the spuris divided 
into two nearly parallel ridges, about 1,500 feet apart, which 
run almost due west to the bank of the Tabri, where they 
are joined by a high earthen rampart. The clear space thus 
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enclosed is not more than 2,000 feet by 1,000 feet, but the 
whole circuit of the defences, along the ridges and the 
nrtificial ramparts, is about 8,400 feet, or upwards of 14 mile. 
At the east end the two parallel ridges are joined by stone 
walls, 15 feet 4 inches thick, with square towers at intervals, 
all of which are still in very good order. The crest of the 
south or main ridge is 291 feet above the general level of 
the fields, but the north ridge has an elevation of only 163 
fect. Between these two there is a small rocky ridge, 206 
feet in height, crowned by a large bastion or tower, which 
the people look upon asa stupa or tope. There is a similar 
tower on the crest of the north ridge, which I was induced 
to excavate by the report of a villager named Nir, who 
informed me that he had found a copper coin at each of the 
four corners of the the basement, which he considered as 
a certain sign that the building was a tope. I knew also 
that it was the custom in Barma to erect a stupa in each 
of the corner bastions of their square fortified cities, But ey 
excavation which was carried down to the bare rock, a dept 

of 26 feet, showed only regular courses of large rough blocks 
which were extracted with much difficulty. Close to the 
west of this tower I traced the remains of a large enclosure, 
163 feet long by 1514 feet broad, divided into rooms on 
all four sides, from which I at first thought that the building 
was a monastery, But the subsequent discovery of a large 
quantity of burnt clay pellets of a size well adapted for 
slinzers led me to the conclusion that the place was most 
probably only a guard-house for soldiers, The two ridges 
fall rapidly towards the west for about 1,200 feet, till they 
meet the general slope of the interyening ground; and at 
these points are the two gateways of the fort, the one being 
due north of the other. The north ridge then rises again, and 
running to the W. 8. W. for 2,000 feet, terminates in a 
square topped mound, 130 feet high. This part of the ridge 
is entirely covered with the remains of buildings, and near 
its cast end the villager Nir discovered some copper coins in 
aruined tope. Of the name of Hutid!i I could obtain no 
information whatever; but it is probably old, as I think it 
may possibly be identified with Haltidr-Lank, which Abul 
Faz! places in the Sindh Sagar Doab. The spelling of the 
name would refer it to Hatti,a shop, and Hatti-ila would 
then be the market place or bazar. But the Hafidi fort is 
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so evidently the stronghold or citadel of this ancient place 
that I look upon this derivation as very doubtful.* 


The fortified city of Sir-kap is situated on a large level 
mound immediately at the north foot of Hatial, of which it 
really forms a part, as its walls are joined to those of the 
citadel. ‘It is half a mile in length from north to south, 
with a breadth of 2,000 feet at the south end, but of only 
1,400 feet at the north end. The cireuit of Sirkap is 8,300 
feet, or upwards of 1} mile. The walls, which are built 
entirely of squared stone, are 14, feet 9 inches thick, with 
square towers of 30 feet face, sepe ted by curtains of 140 
feet, ._The east and north walls are straight, but the line 
of west wall is broken by a deep recess. There are two 
large gaps in each of these walls, all of which are said to be 
the sites of the ancient gates. One of these in the north 
face is undoubted, as it lies due north of the two gateways 
of the Hafid/ citadel, and due south of the three ruined 
mounds in the Babar-khdna. A second in the east face is 
equally undoubted, as parts of the walls of the gateway still 
remain with portions of paved roadway leading directly up 
to it. A third opening in the west face, immediately 
opposite the last, is almost equally certain, as all the old 
foundations inside the city are carefully laid out at right 
angles due north and south, The position of Sirkap is 
naturally very strong, as it is well defended on all sides hy 
the lofty citadel of Hatial on the south, by the Talrd Nala 
on the west, and by the Gauw Nala on the east and north 
sides. The entire circuit of the walls of the two places is 
14,200 feet, or nearly 21 miles. 

Kacha-kot, or the “mud fort,” lies to the north of 
Sirkap, in a strong isolated position formed by the doubling 
round of the Tabra Nala below the junction of the Gau Nala, 
which-tog surround the place on all sides except the 
east. The ramparts of Kacha-kot, as the name imports, 
are formed entirely of earth, and rise to a height of from 30 
to 50 feet above the stream. On the east side there are no 





© In the translation of Sung-yun's Trovels, published by Mr. Brel in 1562, I find that 

there waa a “mountain to the north of Minikyila, which pase a temple enlbed 

Bones,” with more than 300 attendant priesta. [ venture, therefore, to enpgrest 

that the present name of Hatid! may, perhaps, refer to o similar temple, and may be only 

a contraction of Haddidia, or the “ Place of Bones,” or, in Sanskrit 4ufhi plos ala, of 
Asthydla, which would be shortened in Afhend?, Mr, Delmorick writes the nome Afnil, 
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traces of any defences, and inside there are no traces of any 
buildings, It ia difficult, therefore, to say for what purpose 
it was intended, but as the Gau Nala runs through it, I 
think it probable that Kacha-kot was meant as a place 
of am for elephants and other cattle during a time of 
siege, It is67Q0 feet, or upwards of 14 mile in circuit. 
The people usually called it Kot, and this name is also 
applied to Sir-kap, but when they wish to distinguish it 
from the latter they callit Avefa-tof. Now this name is found 


both in Baber’s Memoirs, and in the Ain Akbari. In the ~ 


former the Haro River is called the river of Kacha-kot, which 
therefore must have been some large place near the banks 
of that stream, but I suspect that it ought rather to be 
looked for near Hasan Abdil or even lower down. 


_ abar- Khana is the name of the tract of land lying be- 
tween the Lundi Nala on the north and the Tabré and Gau 
Nalas on the south. It includes Kacha kot, and extends 
about one mile on each side of it to the east and west, 
embracing the great mound of Seri-ki-Pind on the north- 
west, and the Gangu group of topes and other ruins on the 
east. In the very middie of 

Tabra Nalas approach one another within one thousand feet, 
stands a lofty mound, 465 feet in height, called Jhandidla Pind 
after a small hamlet close by, To the west of the pind, 
or mound, there is another mass of ruins of greater breadth 
but only 29 feet in height, which is evidently the remains 
of a large monastery, It is remarkable that the road which 
runs through the two gateways of the Hatidl citatel and 
through the north gateway of Sirkap, passes in a direct line 
due north between these two mounds until it meets the ruins 
ofa large stupa on the bank of the Lundi River, 1,200 feet 
heyond the Jhandiila Pind. This I believe to be the famous 
head-gift stupa, which was said to have been erected b 
Asoka in the 3rd century before Christ. I have already allnd- 
ed to its position as answering almost exactly to that described 
‘by Hwen Thsang; and | may now add as a confirmation of this 
opinion that the main road of the city of Taxila was laid in a 
direct line running due north upon the JhandiAla Stupa, a 
fact which proves incontestably the very high estimation in 
which that monument must have been held. This is further 
confirmed by the vicinity of another mound, 3,600 feet to 
the north-west called Seri-ki-pind, or Stri-ki-pind, whieh 


this tract, where the Lundi and 
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would appear to refer directly to the “ head-gift,” as the 
Sirsha-divan or Sivddn of Buddha. Taking all these points 
into consideration I think that there are very strong grounds 
for identifying the great ruined tope of Boehar-khana with 
the famous sfmpa of the “ head-gift’ of Buddha, The 
various ruins of the Babar-khina will be described separately 
when’ I come to speak of the still existing monuments of the 
ancient Taxila. — 

The large fortified enclosure called Sire Sekh is situated 
at the north-east corner of the Babar-khina, beyond the 
Lundi Nala, In shape itis very nearly square, the north 
and south sides being each 4,500 feet in length, the west 
side 3.300 feet, and the east side 3,000 feet, The whole 
circuit therefore is 15,300 feet, or nearly 8 miles. The south 
face, which is protected by the Lundi Nala, is similar in its 
construction to the defences of Sir-kap. The walls are built 
of squared stones, smoothed on the outer face only, and are 
18 feet thick, with square towers at intervals of 120 feet. 
The towers of this face have been very carefully built with 
splayed foundations, all the stones being nicely bevelled to 
form a convex slope. The tower at the south-esst corner, 
which is the highest part now standing, is 10 feet, above the 
interior ground, and 25 feet above the low rround on the 
bank of the stream. ‘Towards the west end, where the stones 
have been removed, the south wall is not more than 3 or 3 
feet in height about the interior ground. Of the east and 
west faces about one-half of the walls can still be traced, but 
of the north face there is but little left except some mounds 
at the two corners, Inside there are three villages named 
Mirpur, Thupkia, and Pind, with a largo ruined mound 
called Pindora, which is G00 feet square at base. To the 
south of Pindora, and close to the village of Thupkia, there 
is a kidngdh, or shrine of a Muhammadan saint, on a small 
mound. As this is built of squared stones, I presume that 
the khingih represents the position of a stupa or tope 
which must have given its name to the village of Thupkia, and 
that the great Pindora mound is the remains of avery large 
monastery. I found two massive channelled stones, or spouts, 
which from their size could only have been used for convey- 
ing the rain water from a courtyard to the outside of the 
walls. At half a mile to the west there is an outer line of 
high earthen mounds running due north and south for 
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upwards of 2,000 fect, when it bends to the E. N. E. Beyond 
this the line is only traceable by a brond belt of broken 
stones, extending for 3,500 feet when it turns to the south- 
east for about 1,200 feet and joins the north face of Sir-Suhi. 
These external lines would appear to be the remains of a 
large outwork which once rested its north-west angle on the 
Lundi Nala. The entire circuit of Sir-Sukh and its out work 
is 20,300 feet, or nearly 5 miles. 

[have now described all the different payts of this 
great city, whose ruins, covering an area of six square miles, 
are more extensive, more interesting, and in much better 
preservation than those of any other ancient — in the 
Panjib. The great city of Sirkap, with its cita ‘el of Hatiadl, 
and its detached work of Bir and Aacha-kot, hus a circuit 
of 42 miles, and the large fort of Sir-Sukh with its outwork, 
is of the same size, each of them being nearly as large as 
Shah Jahan’s imperial city of Delhi. But the number anid 
size of the stupas, monasteries, and other religious build- 
ings is even more wonderful than the great extent of the 
city, Here both coins and antiquities are found in far 
ereater number than in any other place between the Indus 
and Jhelam. This then must be ha site of Taxila, which, 
necording to the unanimous testimony of ancient writers, 
was the largest city between the Indus and Hydaspes. Strabo 
and Hwen Thsang both speak of the fertility of its lands, and 
the latter specially notices the number of its springs and 
water-courses, As this description is applicable only to the 
rich lands lying to the north of the Tabra Nala, which are 
amply irrigated by numerous channels drawn from the 
Haro River, the proof of my identification is complete. 
Burnes crossed this tract in 1882, when he encamped at 
Usmin Katar, 3 miles to the north of Shah-dheri, and about 
1 mile tothe south of the Haro River. He describes the 
village as standing on a plain at the mouth of a valley close 
to the base of the outlying hills."* This agrees most exactly 
with the accounts of Strabo and Pliny, who describe Taxila 
as situated in a level country where the hills unite with the 
plains, Of Usman Burnes goes on to say that “its meadows 
are watered by the most beautiful and crystal rivulets that 
flow from the mountains.” In the first part of this statement 
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he is quite correct, but in the latter part he is undoubtedly 
wrong, as eyery rill of water that passes through Usman 
is drawn by artificial means from the Haro River. ‘Two 
miles to the south, towards the ruins of the old city, the irr- 
gation is carried on by cuts from the Lundi Nala, but as the 
main body of water in this stream is artificially obtained 
from the Haro, the whole of the irrigation may be truely 
said to be derived from that river. | | 


In describing the existing ruins of the ancient Taxila, I 
propose to begin at the south, with the outlying remains near 
the village of Shahpur, and to proceed northwards until I reach 
Seri-ki-Pind, the most distant monument in the holy tract 
of the Babar-Khina, The site of each object is numbered 
in the accompanying map, and my description will follow 
these numbers. It is only necessary to premise that Shahpur 
is a small village on the south bank of the Tabri Nala, 3,000 
feet to the east of Bir mound, and 2,000 feet to the south 
of Hatiil. From Sir-Kap the road to the Shahpur group 
of topes lies through a pass, to the east of the citadel, hich 
guts off the Hatidl hill from the end of the ridge, The 
distance from the east gate of Sir-Kap to the Shahpur Topes 
is rather more than one mile, 

No. 1, the largest stupa of ancient Taxila, which equals 
the great tope of MAnikyala in sige, is situated on a high 
mound to the north of the Tabra Nala, and about hall a 
mile to the east of Shahpur. It is generally known as the 
Chir Thup, or the “Split Tope,” from a broad cut having 
been made right through the building either by General 
Ventura, or by some previous oe, The cutis 20 feet 
broad at the west end, and 38 feet at the east end with a 
depth of 382 feet. This enormous opening has utterly 
destroyed the appearance of the monument from the east 
and west sides, where it looks like two massive mounds 17 
and 18 feet thick at top, with a gap of 40 feet between them. 
These numbers give a top diameter of 75 feet; but at 32 
feet lower I found the circumference to be 337 feet, which 
gives a diameter of 107} feet. But as the outer casing of 
smoothed stones has entirely disappeared, this diameter could 
not have been less than 115 or 120 feet, and as the point 
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of measurement was 20 fect above the level of the court- 
yard, the actual base diameter may he set down as from 


120 to 125 cet, or within 2 fect of that of the great ALsani- 
outer easing has brought 


kyila Tope. The loss of the . 
to light the interior construction, Which was reenlated by a 
sories of walls radiating from the centre of the building. 
hese walls are 4d¢ feet thick and 11) feet apart, wliere 
wisihle outside of the broken surface, As the outer wall or 
casing would have been at least as thick as these radiating 
walls, we shall obtain the least possible diameter of the 
building at 20 fect above the ground level, by adding twice 
the thickness of one wall, or 8} feet to the measured 
diameter of 1071 feet, which gives a minimum diameter 
of nearly 116 feet. But as the external wall would have 
been almost certainly of greater thickness than the radiat- 
ing walls, we may conclude that <ue dinmeter at 20 fect 
above the ground was at least 120 feet, and that it may have 
heen much as 125 feet. The people have no tradition about 
«he contents of this sfwpa, from which L. conclude that its 
exploration was effected long before the time of General 
Ventura. The stupa stood Sey iushy in the midst of a 
large rectangular court, surrounded by cells for monks, 
of which only the foundations now remain. Inside tlic 
court, and to the south-east of the great tope, there was 
formerly another stupa, No. 2, of small size, which was 
explored long ago by the villagers. The platform on which 
the great tope stands is 60 feet in height above the general 
level of the fields. 

Nos. 3 and 4 are the ruins of small topes with attached 
monasteries, which stand on the high ground to the north 
of the great sfupa, in the direction of the pass leading to 
Sir-kap. Nos. 5, 6, 7,and 8 are the remains of small topes 
to the south-east of the great stupa, and Nos, 9 to 16 are the 
mins of eight small topes to the west of No. 1, which are 
clustered around the village of Shahpur. All of these 
fourtecn topes were opened some years ago by the villagers, 
from whom I ascertained that No. 13 yielded an inscribed 
stone vase, and No, 14 a copper plate inscription, in three 
or four pieces, which was given to Major Pearse eight years 
ago, or about A. D. 1859. This copper plate inscription, 
which is still in the possession of Major Be sc, is a short 
record of one lincin Arian-Pali characters, which has not 
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: Some of the letters are doubtful, 
especially at the beginning, but the greater part are very 
listinet and easily legible. Ivead the whole as follows : 


Samratsara (dasa) mitt 10 fena Sabhayakena thuba 

pratistacito Mata pity puyae aghara cha puyae. 
“Tn the year 10 by one named Sabhayaka this Thuba 
(Tope) wis erected in honour of his mother and father 
and in honour of (?)". The first letter is more like @ than 
s, but the next three letters, and specially the compound 
letter ¢g, are so plain as to make my proposed reading a very 
probable one, The inscribed stone vase I was unable to 
trace satisfactorily, but I believe it to be the Taxila vase 
which is now in the Peshiwar museum, as it corresponds 
with the deseription which I received from the villagers. 
The inscription on this yase has siect been published by 
Professor Dowson, ns wellas by myselft 1 read it from 
three different fac-similes as follows: 

Sihilena Siha-Rachhitena cha bhratarehi Takhasilaé 

ayant thre prathitavito sava Budhana puyaé. 


«This Thuva (Tope) was erected in Taxila by the brothers 
Sinhila and Sinhe-Rakshifa m honor of all the Buddhas.” 
This inscription fully proves the accuracy of my identifi- 
cation of the vast ruins near Shah-dhert with the famous 
Taxila of the Greeks, and the equally famous Takkasila 
of the Buddhists. 

Nos. 17, 18, and 19 lie to the south of the Tabri Nala, 
between cence and the Bir mound. The first is a large 
square mound $5 feet im height, called Kolera-ka-Pind, 
It is evidently a ruined monastery, a5 the cells of the monks 
can still be traced on all four sides. Midway and in front of 
the west side, there are the ruins of asmall square build- 
ing, which I presume must once have held astatue of Buddha 
in the usual position facing the east. The walls of the 
monastery are very massively built of large squared stones, 
and this apparent solidity, combined with the great height 
of the place, must, I believe, have originated its modern 


yet been nade public. 


® See Piste LIX., fig. | for a copy of this inscription. 
+ Royal Asiatic Societys Journal, XX, p, 221, and Bengal Asiatic Society's Journal, 
1963, pp. 151 aod 172. See plate LIX, tig. 4, for a copy of the inscription. — 
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name of Kofera, or the “ Little Fort.” The other two 
mounds are the ruins of small topes previously explored 
by the villagers. 

Nos. 20, 21, and 22 are the ruins of small topes on the 
Bir mound, which have already been noticed in my account 
of that part of the old city. No. 23 is asmall ruined tope 
to the east of Sirkap which was open by rr, an inhabitant 
of Shah-dheri, without making any discovery. 

No. 24 is the remains of a large monolith, ealled 
Chara by the villagers, which means simply a “ bolt,” or 
fastening of a gate. This monolith is now lying in five 
pieces in a ravine to the north-west of the Ilatial citaded, and 
close to the right bank of the TabrA Nala, near the village 
of Dibia, The pillar is formed of a soft, coarse grey sand- 
stone, and is very much weather-worn. But one of the 
pieces still bears traces of an inseription in Ariano-Pali 
characters, of which the only legible part reads sera cha.* The 
largest piece of the column is 5 feet 4 inches long, witha 
diameter of 39°436 inches, and the smallest piece is 1 foot 
114 inches long with a diameter of 34572 inches, The 
whole length of the five pieces is 17 feet 10 inches. In 
making an excavation for the clearance of these pieces, 1 
discovered the abacus, or top of the capital, which was 3 feet 
2 inches square and 9 inches thick. I found also a portion 
of the base 4 fect 34 inches square, with a mortice hole for 
fixing the shaft. Judging from the position in which the 
illar now lies, I should infer that it must have stood on the 
side of the high road, and just outside one of the principal 
entrances of Sir-Kap. The ravine lies between two high 
mounds, and forms a natural entrance to Sir-Kap and its 
citadel, which is still the most frequented path of the place. 

No. 25isa small ruined tope on the north ridge of HatiAl, 
which has already been alluded to as having yielded some 
copper coins to the villager Nur. No. 26 is the ruined tower 
on the highest point of the north ridge which I opened 
unsuccessfully. No. 27 is a similar tower on the small 
central ridge which was also opened without result. No, 28 
is the remains of a large temple near the north end of Sir- 
Kap, 43 feet 4 inches in length by 52 feet in breadth inside. 
From the accounts which I received on the spot this room 





© Sea Plate LIX, fig. 6, 
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had been lately excavated by Major Cracroft, the Deputy 
Commissioner of RAwal Pindi, and at a still earlier period 
by Major Pearse. I cleared out the room entirely for the 
purpose of ascertaining its original purpose, and from the 
numerous pieces of broken colossal figures in burnt clay 
which I found, I conclude that the building was an open 
temple containing colossal seated figures, similar to those 
that ard seen all over Barma. I found also the lid of a 
black steatite box, 3 inches in diameter, from which I infer 
that the box itself may have been found and secreted during 
some of the previous excavations. My other discoveries 
were the following: a square bar of lead 13} inches long 
and one-third of one inch thick; a massive iron door 
hinge, bent for the purpose of allowing the door to be turned 
completely back against the wall; portions of long bar. 
hinges of iron with the nails still sticking in them, but no 
traces of wood; a thin flat strap of iron, 6 inches long and 
21 inches broad, with a nail hole at each end; a hasketful 
of charcoal; and a very large quantity of quick lime. The 
last two discoveries might reasonably be supposed to be the 
produce of a fire which destroyed the buildings, were it not 
for the discovery of the unmelted piece of lead above men- 
tioned, I incline therefore to suppose that the lime was 
intended for the repairs of the stucco figures, and that the 
charcoal may have been designed for heating lead or lac 
for the fastening of the statues, Similar arrangements for 
mending stucco figures may be seen any day in the temples 
of Barma. The portions of statues which I found were 
three heads, with the eyes wide open, and two right hands,— 
one empty and the other holding drapery. I was informed 
that Major Cracroft had Shtained two heads of a similar des- 
cription, and that others had been discovered by Major Pearse 
near Shah-dheri.* The size of some of the *s must have 
been 9 or 10 feet, as one of the heads discovered by me 
had a face of 10} inches in length, and one of the hands was 
64 inches broad across the four fingers. 

At the east end of the temple, distant only 6 feet, and 
connected by a grand door-way 14 feet wide, there is a circular 
well, or under-ground room, 32 feet in diameter and 18 feet 





® See Bengal Asiatic Society's Journal, 1552, Plates XIX. and X43, 
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deep, which was excavated without any snecess under Major 
Cracroft’s orders. It was filled with rubbish, and the ex- 
envation was carried down till it reached n solid. pavement 
of rough stones. Nir, the villager, was very anxious that 
I should clear out all the stone pavement, as he believed 
that treasure must be hid beneath it. Had it been a well 
forsupplying water, it would not have been an unukely 
place fer the concealment of valuables, and as the floor, 
which had already been dug upto a depth of 3 or 4 feet, 
was made entirely of a solid stone, and as the walls still 
bore traces of their stucco covering, I concluded that thus 
deep circular room was probably one of the under-ground 
apartments of Taxila, which have been described by Philos- 
tratus. I confess, however, that I was not satisfied with this 
explanation, as there were no apparent means of access, 
except by a wooden ladder, which 1s possible but not pro- 
hable, as the great doorway of 14 feet towards the temple 
would not lave been required at the head of aladder. At 
first I thought that it might have been a granary, but when 
T had cleared out the great entrance, I gave up this opinion. 
The walls of this room are 5} feet thick, and square exter- 
nally, to conform in appearance with the outer walls of the 
temple. The outside dimensions of the whole building are 
89 feet long from east to west, with a breadth of 494 feet. 


No. 20 is the remains of another stone column, which 
was discovered under-ground near the south end of Sir- 
Kap by the villager Nar, who secretly broke it up into small 
pieces in the hope of discovering gold. When first dis- 
covered it is said to have consisted of one square piece, and 
of five or six cylindrical pieces all broken. The statement 
is confirmed by the smooth ends of some of the fragments, 
as well as by the mortice holes in two of the pieces, The 
largest piece had a diameter of 2 feet 83 inches, with a 
mortice hole 6 inches square and 4 deep, smallest had 
a diameter of 2 feet 6} inches, with a mortice hole 4} inches 

uare, and a third fragment had a diameter of 2 feet 
Gj inches. Now, the practice of building up a column in 

arate pieces, being Greek and not Indian, I infer that 
this pillar is most probably of Greek origin, and therefore 
that we may ascertain its height from its known diameter. 
As the shaft is smooth, the column was probably of the plain 
Tonic order, which, at the usual rate of 8} lower diameters, 
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would have had a height of about 23 feet. Two fragments 
of a large flat square stone, 9 inches thick, were found in the 
same place. This probably belonged to the base, as its 
breadth was not less than 3 feet. The edges of one face of 
this stone were broadly bevelled. 


No. 30 is a larze mound about 200 fect square on the 
left hank of the Tabri Nala, near the small village of 
Maliir-ka-Mora, Some superficial excavations which I 
made showed that it was the remains of a temple, or other 
large building, 110 feet in length from north to south, and 
and 78 feet broad, with a colonnade or cloister all round. 
On the east side the villagers had lately exeavated the 
complete base of a large sandstone column, which is of very 
great interest, as it is the first specimen of pure Greek 
architecture that has yet been discovered in the Panjib. It 
is the perfect Attic base of a column 2 feet 43} inches in 
diameter, the only difference being the greater Bb eemet 
of the fillet immediately below the upper torus, ‘The plinth 
is, 3 feet 8} inches square and 11 inches thick." At the 
villaze masjid I found two pieces of a limestone pillar, each 
1 foot 9 inches in diameter and 1 foot high, which were also 
discovered in the mound. I think it possible that this 
Malidr mound may be the ruins of the temple described by 
Philostratus. “ Before the walls of the city stood a temple 
whose dimensions were nearly 100 feet, built of prophyry, 
within which was a chapel, too small in proportion to the 
size of the temple, which was large, spacious and surrounded 
with pillars, but notwithstanding the chapel was worthy of 
admiration.” The temple just descri agrees with the 
ruins of the Malidr mound in several curious particulars, 
in its position which was outside the city, in its size which 
was nearly 100 feet, and in its external colonnade, This 
agreement is certainly very close, but my confidence in the 
identification is not very great on account of the weak and 
doubtful authority of Philostratus. 


Nos. 31 to 36 belong to the Gangu group of monuments 
in Babar-khdna, The first is a small ruined tope, with 





* At m suggestion this baso bas beon removed to Lahor, where it may now be Are FL 
in iat oh ale Meavee I anderstand that no less than foor pillars have since been found 


in the Mohra Mallidr mound by Mr. Delmerick. 
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monastery attached, both of which have becn explored by 
the villagers. No. 32 isasmall ruined tope in which the 
villager Nir discovered the relies which have been 
described by Mr. Westropp.* These relics consisted 
of a circular stone box, about 1 foot in diameter and 
3 inches in depth, beautifully turned and polished, and 
covered by a slab of sandstone, inside which there was a 
small hollow crystal ficure of a danse or goose, containing 
a thin gold plate 2? inches longand nearly 1 inch broad, 
inscribed with Ariano-Pali characters. The letters have been 
punched on the plate from the back, so that they appear in 
relief on the upper side.t Several of the letters are of 
unusual forms which renders some portion of the reading 
doubtful, but the greater number of the letters are distinct 
and indisputable, I read the whole as follows : 


Siraé Bhagavato dhato prethavetiye Malula-sisa Piluha sasi 
Lodra-sasi Atiyo hatehajati. 


The translation is extremely difficult, owing partly to the 
doubtful value of some of the Ictters, and partly to our 
ignorance of the provincial dialect of the record. Babu 
Kajendra Mittra has published a tentative translation, to 
which I must take exception, as it ignores the two most 
distinct words Mafu and Pifv, or “mother” and “father,” 
which are of such frequent occurrence in these short dedi- 
eatory records of the Buddhists. Ido not presume to give 
any translation myself, but I may venture to suggest that 
the word sirve most probably refers to the “head,” or 
sira of Buddha which was offered in this very place. I 
think also that the word dhato may refer to the dhatw or 
“relic” which was found inside the crystal Aansa when it was 
first discovered. Diatw is the technical term for a bone- 
relic, and dhagoba, one of the well known names for a stupa, 
is only the Pali from of the Sanskrit dhatu-garbha, or the 
“relic receptacle.” I conclude therefore that the stupa was 
probably erected either over a piece of the head bone 
(sira-dhatv) of Buddha, or over some other relic in the 
holy ground of the “head offering of Buddha.” 


* Bengal Asiatic Society's Journal, 1863, p. 175. 
+ See Plate LIX, fie. 4, for an copy of this imacription. The c rF shone- anid 
the crystal goog are now in the Lritivk Musvum, but the rei Dothan eet with the, 
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No. 33 is a small ruined tope, with a square recess in thie 
centre, which was long ago explored by the villagers. No. 3-b is 
a small monastery, No. 35 is a small circular room or a large 
well 10 feet in diameter, full of rubbish, inside which the 
villager Nur found a gold plate weighing 38 Rupees, and 
worth upwards of 600 Rupees, It was lying loose amongst the 
rubbish against the wall of the chamber, No. 36 is a small 
ruined tope, in which Nur founda small stone box, two 
stone iansas, or geese, along with some copper coins, gold and 
silver leaf, and a few beads. There was no inscription with 
this deposit. 

We now .come to the Jhandiala group of monuments 
in the land of the Baber-kidna, of which No. 37, called 
Jhandidla-ka-dheri, is the loftiest mass of ruin now existing 
near Shah-dheri, The mound is 45 feet in height, and about 
250 feet square at base. From its size as well as from its 
position I judge the mound to be the remains of a great 
temple. I therefore began clearing the top, but as there was 
no appearance of masonry, I dug two broad trenches at right 
angles across the mound which, at 7 and § feet deep, disclosed 
three of the walls of a large building. I continued the excaya- 
tions to a depth of 12 feet without “reaching the fourth wall; 
but as I was now satisfied that the buildin og wee a temple, the 
work was stopped. The wélls were of different thicknesses, 
that to the west being 10 feet 7 inches, that to the east 9 fect 
6 inches, while that to the north was only 5 feet 2 inches. 
The breadth of the room between the east and west walls was 
25 feet. In ae arr this excavation, the workmen found a 
a ag coin of Azas, amidst a quantity of ashes, mixed 
with a white flakey’ substance like crushed asbestos. The 
tity of ashes was 80 great that I concluded that the 
building must have been destroyed by fire. 

No. 38 is a large square mound of ruins, 29 feet in 
height, situated close to the west side of the temple just 
described. The whole mound is covered with large cut 
stones, which are half hidden by serubby thorn bushes. I 

six parallel walls running north and south, and four 
running east and west. The outer dimensions were 176} 
feet by 108} feet; but the greater length was made up by 
a court-yard 58 feet broad at the south end. The walls 
varied from 4} to 6} feet in thickness, and the rooms from 
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9} to 15 feet in breadth. At the south end of the main 
building there is a ruined flight of steps leading into’ the 
court-yard through a gap in the outer wall, which was no 
doubt the position of the main entrance. I conelude that 
this mound was the remains of a monastery attached to the 
great temple. 

No. 39 is a small ruined tope, which was opened by 
Nur without result. No. 40 is a large ruined tope, standing 
in the centre of a square enclosure, distant 1,200 feet to 
the north of the two great ruins just deseribed, and due 
north also of the gates of Sir-A’ap and Ilatifl. This was 
ilso explored by Nur, who states that he found only a large 
polished yellow slab, which he sold to a goldsmith of Rawal 
Pindi for one rupee, who re-sold it for five rupees to form the 
the tombstone of a British soldier. The stupa is now a mere 
heap of stones; but after clearing away the loose stones, I 
was able to measure the undisturbed part of the structure, 
which was upwards of 40 fect in diameter. The tope was 
surrounded by a square enclosure containing about 30 cells 
for the attendant monks. The arrangement of this enclo- 
sure, as far as I could trace it, was as follows: The central 
stupa, about 45 feet in diameter, was surrounded by open 
cloisters 8 feet wide, forming a square of 90 fect, behind 
which were the cells of the monks, each 91 feet broad and 
14} feet long. Tie outer wall of the monastery was 3 feet 
and the inner wall 2 feet thick, the whole building forming 
i square of 145 feet outside. The entrance was in the centre 
of the south face towards the city. Outside the north-east 
corner there was a small ruined temple which had been 
opened by the villagers. This large stupa, standing in the 
very midst of the Babar-kidna land I believe to have been 
the famous monument which Asoka erected on the spot 
Where Buddha had made an offering of his head, The 
remains of dentils and other carved stones show that this 
stupa must have been similar in its architectural ornamen- 
tation to the Manikvila and Balar Lopes. 

No. 41 isa small ruined tope situated 1,500 feet to 
the west of the last, and about the same distance to the 
north of the Tabra Nala. This Wis explored by Nur, who 
states that he diseovered in it, along with the usual frag- 
iicuts of bone and heads, a copper plate inscription broken 
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in two pieces, which was given to the Commissioner. From 
memory Nur drew the size of the plate on a piece of paper 
as 6} inches and 2inches broad. ‘the plate was seen 
by numbers of people of the Shah-dheri, all of whom 
aeteod that it:was btken fa two pieces, but ri differed 
as to its length from § fingers or 6 inches, to 1 | or 9 
— From this description of the late I felt quite 
ed that it must be the same as t. Roberts’ Tazila 
te, and this conclusion has been since " peeiilined by Mr. 
pte himself, who bas kindly informed me that, to the 
best of his recollection, er eeiny Perse encamped at Hasan 
Abdal, the man who broucht the plate to him said that he 
had found it in the lands of o village some miles to the 
east of Hasan Abdal. As the place of discovery pointed 
out to me by Nur is exactly 9 miles to the E. 8. E. of Hasan 
Abdal, I think that the proof of the identity of the two 
plates is most complete and satisfa But one difficulty 
still remains to be explained, which is, the position of the 
place of discovery with respect to Taxila itself. In the 
ee it is distinctly stated that the “deposit of a 
relic of Sakyamuni was made by the Satrap Lieko Kuanluko, 
in the district named Chhema, to the north-east of the city 
of Taxila.”” Now, the rae of rig according to Nur, 
lies almost due north of the old city, al though it is ‘N. N. B. 
from the large village of Shab-dheri. The rn probable 
explanation which I can suggest is the possibility of a 
mistake on the part of my informant Nur, whose oe 
tions have been so numerous that his memory may 

be supposed to have failed in retaining the Yetaile of | 
discoveries. His first statement mene to myself icon 
the it to No, 40, but a fortnight | he changed 
it to No. 41, ry as ke me set A this latter statement 
duting the son c my stay near -dheri, I lave assigned 
the to that monument. His own wife, however, 
wlio, during the absence of her husband, was the first to 
inform me of the finding of this plate, referred the 

to one of the ruined topes of Gangu or Chiti, she could not 
remember which. As Nur himself was evidently uncertain 
whether the copper-plate inscription was found in No. 40 or 
41, I feel inclined to accept the wife's remembrance of the 
place of discovery as pointing ton more easterly site than 








No. 41.° I visited Chiti myself, whero I was informed by 
five different witnesses that no inscription of any kind had 
been discovered there, but they had heard that an inscribed 
copper-plate in two pieces had been found near Shah-dheri. 
The ruined monuments of Gdngu have already been des- 
cribed as lying within half a mile of the north-east corner 
of the old city. The balance of evidence, I think, is there- 
fore in favor of the discovery having been made in one of 
the Gangu Topes, to which Nur has ascribed the deposits of 
the crystal Aansas with the gold inscription, and of the two 
stone Aaneas without inscription. To one of these, either 
No. 32 or No. 36, I would assign the deposit of the relic 
of Buddha with Mr. Roberts’ Taxila plate, on the suppo- 
sition that Nur’s memory may possibly have failed him as 
to the exact spots in which his discoveries were made. The 
following amended translation of this important inscription 
has been given by Professor Dowson :+ * In the y seventy- 
eight of the great king, the great Moga, on the fifth day 
of the month Panemos. On this notable occasion, the 
Satrap of Chhahara and ChukAsa, by name Liako Kusuluko, 
eposits a relic of the holy Siky uni in the Sepatike, estab- 
ished in the country called Ch. north-east of the city 
of Taxila, in honour of the collective body of worshippe 
and of all the Buddhas; for the honouring of his father 
and mother, for the long life, strength, and prosperity of the 
satrap’s son and wife, forthe honouring of all his brothers 
and relatives, and for making known his great liberality, 
fame, and success.’’+ 

_ No. 42isa very large ruined mound situated about 
three-quarters of a mile to the north-west of the great 
Thandidla-ka-dheri, It is between 800 and 400 fect square 
at base, and 314 feet in height. It is well known to the 


_® This opinion -y theater a hg Delmerick, who, an Anaintant Commissioner, 















ra y found in a ruined tope in the village of i inside 
bovundary of the tld city of Sir-Svbh vt Lure 40 the north sant of Shak-aiert The two 


whieh in the Westeru Panjib would have been pronounced Tehahara and TrukA, just aa 
+ Bengal Asiatic Society's Juarnal, 1868, p. 491, 
2 See Plate LIX, fig. 9 for a transcript uf the original of this inscription, 
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people under the name of Seri-ki-pind, or  Siri-ki-piud, 
which, I think, may possibly refer to the Sira or “ head- 
offering” of Buddha. fetile several gy excavations 
on the top of the mound, which brought to light only the 
foundations of some modern buildings. I dug also a large 
well in the middle, which was carried down toa depth of 12 
fect. Amongst quantities of broken stones and ashes, [ 
found a single small pillar of a Buddhist railing of a some- 
what novel pattern, marked with an Arian letter, whieh, I 
think, must be intended fora numerical figure, as I have 
found several of the Mathura pillars numbered in the same 
way. ‘The piller is only 18} inches in height, and 3} by 3 
inches thick. ‘The front face is bevelled on both edges in the 
usual manner, but the sockets for the reception of the rails 
are single segments with flat backs, instead of the usual 
double segments. This pillar must have formed part of a 
railing round some holy tree or small object in the court- d 
of the great monastery, which, I presume, once coverec the 
Seri-ki-pind mound. No. 43 is a small ruined tope on the 
west side of No. 42, which has long ago been opened by the 
villagers.* 

No. 44 is a ruined tope in the village of Tiupkia, 
inside the ruined city of Sir-Sukh. 

In closing my account of the extensive ruins near 
Shah-dheri, which I have endeavoured to identify with the 
famous Taxila of the Grecks, I may remark that the iden- 
tification is most satisfactorily confirmed by the bearings 
and distances of the next two places visited by Ilwen 
Tsang, both of which will be now described under the 
names of Hasan Abdil and Baoti Pind, The ruins at theso 
places form, what may be called, the western group of the 
suburban or outlying remains of Taxila, the ancient capital 
of the Panjab. 





VIII. HASAN ABDAL. 

At 70 i, or 113 miles, to the north-west of Taxila, 
Hiwen Thsang visited the tank of the Serpent King Lldapatra. 

© Mr Delmeriok has since wade a discovery in thia inimodiate vei! houirhood : “Ry 
the west of Seri-ki-Pind, about a nach from the village, at a meatapss Thapi, about 4 
feet below the surface” was found a stone box, holding a wooden bez, Which held a alver 
box, inside which waaa gold box, containing some small pearls, bits of gold, &e. The 
stone box in o square compartment, near which in a tun of earth waa found 
| very thin silver, scarcely one inch in breadth, aud very friable, containing an 
inscription in §rian letter —See Panjeh Gorcramcal Gocxtte, 
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It was 100 paces, or about 250 feet, in circuit, and its pure 
and limpid waters were fringed with lotus flowers of different 
colours. Both the direction and distance of the Chinese 
pilgrim point to Hasan Abdal, which bears north-west 10 
miles distant from Shah-dheri by the new main road, and 
at lenst 11 miles by either of the two old roads. This 
agreement is fully confirmed by the presence of the famous 
spring of Baba-Wali, or Panja-Sahib, as it is now called by 
the Sikhs. The shrine of the saint is situated on the peak 
of a lofty and precipitous hill, about one mile to the east 
of the town. At the north-west foot of this hill numerous 
springs of pure limpid water gush out of the ground, and 
form a clear and rapid rill which falls into the Wah rivulet, 
about half a mile to the west of the town. The tank of 
Baba-Wali, or Panja-Sahib isa small square reservoir of 
clear water, which was full of fish on both oceasions when 
I have visited the place, in 1848 and 1864, It is surrounded 
by small dilapidated brick temples, and on the west side 
the water gushes out from beneath a rock marked with a 
rude representation of a hand, which the Sikhs ascribe to 
their founder Biba Nénak. The place has been briefly 
described by Elphinstone, Moorcroft, Burnes, and Hugel, 
but the legend of the spring is given by Moorcroft alone. 
Both he and Elphinstone take Baba-Wali and Hasan Abdil 
for one and the same person. But, according to the infor- 
mation which I reeeived, Baba-Wali, Kand4ri, was a saint 
from Kandahar, whose zidrat, or shrine, is on the top of the 
hill, while Hasan, surnamed Abdal, or the * mad,” was a 
Gwar, who built the Sardi which still goes by his name, and 
whose tomb is at the foot of the hill as stated by Moorcroft. 

In the time of Hwen Thsang, A, D. 630, the legend 
of the place referred to the Miiga or Serpent King of the 
fountain, named Eldpatre. Whenever the people wanted 
rain or fine weather, they proceeded to the tank in 
company with some Srdmanas or ascetic Buddhists, and 
snapping their fingers, invoked the Aaga’s aid in a.mild 
voice, and at once obtained their wishes, This is the 
Buddhist. legend, which was probably succeeded by a 
Brahmanical version, and that again by a Muhammadan 
one, and the last, in 1ts turn, has riven way to the Sikh 
legend related by Moorcroft.* According to this accurate 
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traveller, the block of stone from which the holy spring 
gushes forth is “supposed to have been sanctified by a 
miracle wrought there by Nanak, the founder of the Sikh 
faith. Nanak, coming to the place fatigued and thirsty, 
thought he had a claim upon the hospitality of his brother 
ascetic, and invoked the spirit of Baba Wali fora cup of 
water. The Mubammadan saint, indignant at the presump- 
tion of an unbeliever, replied to his application by throwing 
a stone at him of several tons weight. Nanak caught the 
missile in his hand, and then placed it on the ground, leav- 
ing the impression of his fingers upon its hard substance. 
At the same time he commanded water to flow from it, and 
this constituted the rill here observable,” It is from this 
story that the place has received the Sikh name of Panja- 
Sahib, or the holy “ hand-mark” of Nanak. 


The above is the usual story of the Sikh priests, but on 
enquiring amongst the Muhammadans, I was referred toa 
Fakir at the tomb of Hasan Abdal from whom I received 
the following curious version of the legend: “Janak 
Raja had two servants, named Moti Ram and Niinak. On 
the oceasion of a particular sacrifice, the Raja appointed 
separate duties to each of his servants, and amongst them 
Moti Ram was appointed to keep the door, and Nanak to 
remove the leaves in which the food had been wrapped. 
During the ceremony, a dog rushed in through the door 
pia the Raja. Moti Ram followed the dog and broke 
its back with a stick, when he was severely reproved by 
Ninak for his cruelty. Raja Janak then addressed his two 
servants saying,—* Moti m, you have behaved as a 
Mlechha, but you, Nanak, as a man full of compassion. In 
the Kal-jug you will both be born again; Ninak in Kalu 
Katri’s house in Talwandi, and Moti Ram as Wali in the 
house of a Mogal in Kandir.” When Baba Ninak was re- 
‘born, he went to Wali’s house in Kandir and said, ‘ Do you 
remember me?’ ‘No said Wali, but do you open my eyes!’ 
Then Nanak opened the eyes of Wali, and he saw and re- 
membered his former birth, and fell at the fect of his former 
companion. Nanak then turned Wali into wivd and him- 
self into water, and they came both to the town of Hiro, 
which is now called Hasan Abdil, when NAnak placed his 
hand on the rock, and they resumed their shapes. But ever 
since then the pure water has never ceased gushing forth 
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from the rock, and the pleasant breeze has never ceased 
playing about the town of Haro.” 


In this form of the story I think that I can recognize a 
genuine Buddhist legend, which may be almost completely 
restored to its early form by substituting the name of 
Buddha for that of Ninak, and the name of the a King, 
Elipatra, for that of Moti Ram. The Inst was the cruel 
serpent who destroyed /ife, or, as Hwen Thsang says, the 
LElépatra tree, while the first was the comipassionate Buddha, 
who, pitying the sufferings of mankind, must have overcome 
and converted the Naga. In the substitution of the dog of 
the Fakir’s legend for the tree of Hwen Thsang, I think 
that we may detect a Muhammadan version in which the 
Wali perhaps played the most conspicuous part. The name 
of Kandir, also, [ would refer to the neighbouring district 
of Gindhara, across the Indus, as a more probable locality 
for the scene of the original Hindu Lsnenik I would also 
refer the obtainment of the wind and water of the Fakir’s 
version to the old legend of Hwen Thsang, who relates that, 
whenever the people wanted ‘rain’ (or ‘ fine weather’) or in 
other words, “ water and wind,” they invoked the Naga of 
the tank. The whole story is eminently Buddistical, and 
its evident connection with the legend of Hwen Thsange is 
a most satisfactory proof of the identity of the clear spring 
of Hasan Abdal with the Niga fountain of the Chinese 
pilgrim. Itis equally alsoa proof of the identity of the 
vast ruins near Shah-dheri with the ancient Taxila. 

The accuracy of this identification is supported by the 
existence of several Buddhist ruins near the well known 
cypress garden of the Mozal Emperors. The most impor- 
tant of these is a large and lofty mound, about 20 feet high 
on its north face, but 50 on its south fhee towards the garden, 
which is close by on the opposite bank of the rivulet. On 
this mound I traced the ruins of a monastery, 200 feet square, 





of a large stupa, both of which had bee ulled dow 
to furnish materials for the works of the Mogal Emperors, oa 


Amongst the ruins of the stupa, one of my servants picked 
up @ piece of copper vessel, and within the walls of the 
monastery one-ha:’ of a square copper Greco-Bactrian coin. 
Fight hundred feet to the cast of these ruins there is another 
lofty mound on which I traced the foundation walls of a 
large square building, which was probably atemple. To 
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the south of the last, and due east from the garden, there 
is a third mound of smaller dimensions which I take to be 
the remains of a temple. All these mounds are covered 
with large cut stones and fragments of pottery.* 

The ancient name of the town is said to have been Hare, 
which is most likely true, as the large stream, only three 
miles to the westward, is called the Haro River. I was told, 
however, by one of the Sikh priests, that the place was 
formely called Bat-karad, which he referred to some kind of 
#at, or Banian tree. But I think it more probable that this 
name is only a corruption of the Arabic bwt-kadah, or 
“idol-house,” which was the common term applied by the 
Muhammadan conquerors to all the Indian temples; and I 
would referthe name to the large ruined temple on the 
second mound to the east of the monastery and stupa, and to 
the north-east of the cypress garden. 


IX. BAOTI PIND. 

On leaving the Mdga fountain, Hwen Thsang proceeded 
ghout 30 Zi, or 5 miles, to the south-east, to a gorge between 
two mountains, where there wasa stupa built by Asoka, 
about 100 feet in height. This was the place where Sikya 
Buddha was said to have predicted the period when the future - 
Maitreya Buddha should appear; besides the s/upa there 
was 4 monastery which had been in ruins fora long time. 
The distance points to the neighbourhood of Baoti Pind, 
where I found the ruins of a large town and of several 
Buddhist monuments. But the bearing is east, which it 
certainly should be, as a south-east direction would have 
carried the pilgrim far away from the hills into the open 
plain about half way to Kila jila-ka-Sarii. TBaoti-Pind is a 
small village situated on an ancient mound, or pind, on the 
right bank of the Baoti or Boti Nala, and at the west end 
of a rocky hill which stretches as far as the Haro River. 
In the “ gorge” between the Baoti ridge and the Hasan 
Abdal ridge, there isa ‘small hill forming three sides of a 
square which is usually called Langar-kot, but is also known 
as Srikot.¢ This wasthe name of the fort, which was formed 
yy closing the open side of the bill with a strong wall. The 
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north side is about 1,500 feet in len¢th, and each of the 
other three sides about 2,000 feet, which would make the 
whole cireuit of the place just one mile and a half. The 
remains of numerous buildings and tanks are traceable in 
the lower part of the fort, and of walls and towers along 
the crests of the ridge. The hill is everywhere very rocky, 
but on the north and east sides it is precipitous and inacces- 
sible. The bighest point of the ridge is at the north-east 
angle, which is about 300 feet above the fields. On this 
point there are the remains of a large stupa, which is visible 
for many miles all round. My attention was first drawn to 
it by its square appearance, as seen from my camp near 
Shah-dheri, from which it bore north-west about 7 miles 
distant. On enquiry I was told that it was certainly a tope, 
and that it had A hak opened: and as its position corre- 
sponded almost exactly with that of the Duitreya Stupa as 
described by Hwen Thsang, I judged that it might servis 
be the actual stupa which was said to have been built by 
Asoka. 


On reaching the top of the hill I found the remains ef 
asmall monastery, 70 feet long by 58 feet broad, from which 
a flight of 30 steps led toa wide platform, on which stood 
the ruined tope, 65 feet in diameter. Owing to the want of 
room, the platform is somewhat irregular in shape. The 
east and west faces are parallel,—the former being 100 feet 
in length, and the latter only 50 feet. The south face, which 
is at right angles to these, is 90 feet long, but the north 
face is 115 feet. The whole is 17 feet in eight above the 
monastery, and the ruins of the stupa rise 17 feet more above 
the platform After all these measurements had been made, 
I found that the west side of the stupa, which is the most 
accessible, must haye been removed by the villagers, and 
ates the opening eset” “apy sebaee been made from the 

PP was not in the middle of the structure, and consequentls 
that the d posit, if any existed, would still be SOR, At 
feet from the top my excavation came upon a small chamber, 
2 feet square, formed of cut stones, which was filled up 
solid with rough stones. The work was continued down 
to 14 feet where the whole breadth of the chamber was 
covered with a single slab, On removing this slab, the 
workmen found a large red earthen-ware vessel, of the 
common spherical form with a narrow neck, imbedded in red 
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earth. As the chamber continued below this level, the work 
was carried on down to 22 fect, where all trace of the square 
shaft being lust, the work was stopped. The carthen-ware 
vessel was about one-third part filled with fine red clay, 
amongst which I found a gold coin of about A.D, 500 or 
600, which is of very common occurrence in the Panjab 
and N. W. India.* The other objects were a small flat 
circle of gold, with a bead drop in the middle, a minute silver 
coin much worn, some small colored beads, and some frag- 
ments of bone. The state of this deposit shows that it had 
never been disturbed, but the presence of the gold coin proves 
that the séwpais not older than A. D. 500, and, therefore, that 
it cannot be the Maitreya stupa which was build by Asoka. 


The ruins of Baoti Pind occupy several lofty mounds 
on the right bank of the Baoti Nala, to the north and south 
of the modern village. The ancient coins, which are found 
there in considerable numbers, show that the place must have 
been inhabited long before the time of Asoka. But the natural 
ailvantages which the site possesses in its never failing springs 
of water are so great that there can be little doubt that the 

0sition must have been occupied from the very earliest times. 
Phe chief spring, called the ‘‘ Mir Sahib fountain,” which is in 
the bed of the Nala between the village and Langar-kot, gushes 
out in a copious stream, which is said to be sufficient to turn 
two mills. To the south-east of the village there are the 
remains of one large square building which looks almost too 
large for a monastery, and which may have been a country 
seat of the ancient kings of Taxila. Amongst its ruins I 
found a considerable quantity of /apis lazuliin small frag. 
ments, just such as I afterwards discovered scattered over 
the Bir mound near Shah-dheri, but which are not found 
at all amongst the monastic remains of Manikyila. For 
these reasons I believe that the foundations of the large 
square building to the south-east of Baoti Pind must have 
belonged to some place of the laity, rather than to a 
) ates or other relivious edifice. To the east of the 
village I found a ruined sfupa which had been opened 
by the people, who professed to have made no dis- 
covery init. They told the same story at first of another 
stupa to the north of the village, but as I had received 
certain intelligence of the discovery of a crystal hansa, or 
© Bee Wileon’s Arinna Antiqua, Plate XVIII, figs, 27 and 29, 
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goose, in this north tope, they were obliged to acknowledge 
it. According to the villagers, the discovery consisted of a 
erystal frog (the Aansa with closely packed wings) which 
was deposited in a stone box. The box was broken, and the 
headmen of the village quarrelled about the possession of 
the erystal goose, which was at length taken to the Deputy 
Commissioner, who told them to settle the matter amongst 
themselves. It was afterwards offered for sale in Rawal 
Pindi, but as the dealers said it was of no value, it is said to 
have been soon forgotten and lost, 

Baoti Pind is on the high road leading from Hasan 
AbdAl towards Haripur in Hazara, The name is most pro- 
bably a modern one, but that of Langar-kot is, I think, an 
old one. The people have no tradition about the place, 
except that the fort had belonged to Raja Sir-kap, the anta- 
gonist of J?asd!w, whose name is associated with all the old 
cities in the Sindh-Sagar Doab. The story of Rasdlu has 
been well told by General Abbott, but the legend of Sir-kap 
and his brothers and sisters still remains to be unravelled. 
I propose to attempt this hereafter. 

X. BALAR, 

The tope of Balar has been described by Burnes and 

noticed by General Court. It stands in a most commanding 
ition on the last spur of the long range of hills which 
orms the north boundary of the Haro Valley, It can be 
seen by a traveller along the high road for a length of § 
miles from Kala-ka-Saraito Wah. It is 55 miles to the 
north of Shah-dheri, on the east side of the high road lead- 
ing to Haripur in Hazara, and about half a mile to the 
north of the Haro River. When Burnes saw the tope, it 
was still in good preservation, except on the side where the 
Native Chief lad opened it. As he describes a square shaft 
or chamber of cut stone, it is certain that the tope must 
have contained some deposit, and most probably one of 
some value, as the people attribute the opening to General 
Ventura, which we know to be false, as General Court ex- 
pressly states that the “large tope at Pahler was explored 
y the Native Chief,” E preveme that this notice refers 
to the Gakar Chief of npur on the Haro, but the pre- 
sent Chief declared to me that the tope was opencd long 
before the time of his predecessor, | 
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Burnes’ description of the Balar tope as 50 feet high 
and like that of ManikyAla is sufficiently correct, but t 
sketch published in his abcde will give a very erroneous 
idea of the true form of the building. Its design was, in 
all respects, similar to that of the great Manikydla tope, 
namely, a hemispherical dome with a cylindrical plinth of 
the same width, supported on a base of a greater figobteg: 
which gave a raised pathway round the building for the 
perambulation of devout Buddhists. All this is lost sight 
of in Burnes’ sketch, which represents the lower part of 
the building as sloping inwards, something like the Colum- 
bus egg-house of the King of Oudh. The fact is that the 
whole of the outer facing of the lower part beneath the line 
of :pilastete;: hag fallen ‘down, so that the present base of 
the building is really smaller than its body. But since 
Burnes saw the tope, other excavations have been made 
which have brought down about one-third of the structure 
on the east side, and the building is now in such a tottering 
and dangerous state that it cannot possibly last more than 
# few years longer. It is fortunate, therefore, that my visit 
to the Balar tope was made while it was still standing, so 
that I was able to take the necessary measurements and 
drawings for the correction of the inaccurate sketch givon 
by Burnes.* 

At present the Balar tope is about 43 feet in height 
above the ‘ek on which it stands, but as the topof the 
building is much dilapidated, the a height of the 
dome must have been a feet more. By the mean of three 
measurements, I found the diameter to be 44 feet, and the 

lindrical plinth 9} feet high at a distance of 15} feet 
above the rock. These numbers give a total height of 47 
feet to the top of the hemisphere, but the finished building, 
with its square pinnacle, surmounted by several tiers of 
umbrellas, could not have been less than 80 or 90 feet in 
height. The plinth is divided, like that of the M Ala 
tope, into two distinct |g ea by a broad belt of bold 
mouldings, the a ie half being ornamented with a line of 
deep dentils, and the lower half with a row of 32 pilasters, 
The pilasters are 4 feet 4 inches from centre to centre, 
which, multiplied by 32, gives a circumference of 138 feet 
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* Gee Plate LXL. tor a view of this tope, and Plate LIV. for the position of Balar in 
the map of Taxila. Burnes’ view will be found in his Travels into Bokhara., I, p, 71. 
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8 inches, and a diameter of 44 feet, aa noted above. The 
upper abacus of the are is very broad, and stretches 
over about one-third of the intercolumniation on each side. 
All the pilasters and the projecting bands of mouldings are 
made of Kankar blocks probably for the facility of working, 
as it is a much softer material than the blue rock of the 
hill of which the body of the tope is built. 

About 50 feet to the south-enst there are the founda- 
tions of a smaller tope; and at 168 feet to the east there 
are the remains of a very large establishment of buildings. 
The nearest portion consists of a number of rooms 
forming a block, 131 feet in length, from north to 
south, and 73 feet in breadth, beyond which there is an open 
space or court-yard, 139 feet broad, and then another suite 

rooms covering a space 56 feet wide. To the north-east of 
the last, there are the remains of a third building, 75 feat 
long by 67 feet broad. All these remains I take to be the 
ruins of a large religious establishment, which consisted of 
two, or perhaps three, distinct monasteries, and two stupas. 
From the unusual size of the larger monastery, we may con- 
jecture that the establishment was one of consi 
importance. 

AT. BADARPUR. 

Badarpur is a small hamlet situated 4 miles to the 
north-east of Shah-dheri, and 3 miles to the north-east of 
Sir-Kap.* Its tope is one of the three largest in the 
ae being equalled in size only by the two great stupas 
of Maniky&la and Shahpur. It is now very much ruined, 
but it is still 40 feet high, with a diameter of 88 feet at 18 
feet above the ground. All the cut facing stones are gone, 
and the building is altogether so much dilapidated that I 
am quite satisfied that its original diameter must have been 
upwards of 100 feet. The people are unanimous in ascrib- 
ing its opening to General Ventura. I heard the same stor 
in four different villages, and all its details were afterwa 
confirmed by the Gakar Raja of Khanpur. This tope was 
not opened, as usual, by a shaft sunk from the top, or by a 
gallery driven from the side, but by too deep broad cuts 
from top to bottom of the building, like that which was 
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made through the Cli Thup, or “ split tope,” of Shahpur: 
In the Badarpur Tope one great cut, 15 feet broad, has been 
made right through from east to west, a little to the south 
of the centre. This is met by another cut, 16 feet wide 
from the north, which passes through the centre of the 
building. In the middle of this excavation, General Ven- 
tura is said to have found a complete human skeleton, and a 
silyer Si¢a-Redmi, or coin, with figures upon it, All my in- 
formants, who belonged to five different places, were unani- 
mous about the discovery of the full length skeleton, and I 
afterwards found that the fact was well Seles in all the 
neighbouring villages. In 1851, however, Major Pearse was 
informed that this discovery was made in the Pouiles Tope, 
which will be described hereafter, and that nothing was 
found in the Badarpur Tope. It is much to be regretted 
that General Ventura did not publish the result of his explo- 
rations amongst the topes of the Haro Valley. The only 
notice of his operations that we possess is the brief state- 
ment of General Court that “near Khinpur General Ven- 
tura opened several cupolas.”* Three of these I have 
jraced through the reports of the people, but their accounts 
of the discoveries are generally so much exaggerated that 
I place but little reliance in the details unless they are 
corroborated by other testimony. In the present instance 
the fact of the discovery of a complete skeleton was con- 
firmed by Raja Haidar Baksh, the Gakar Chief of Khinpur, 
whose intelligence and veracity are ec ainly entitled to 
every respect. The deposit of the entire body, instead of 
a few pieces of bone from the burnt ashes, was sometimes 
practised by the Buddhists, as in the case of Kasyapa 
Buddha near Sravasti, but the practice was so rare that this 
Badarpur deposit is the first and only example that has yet 
been met with amongst the many hundreds of topes that 
have been explored. 

The Badarpur sfupa stood in the midst of a large open 
court upwards of 300 “feet square, witli some considerable 
buildings on the north and south sides. About 150 feet to 
the east I traced the foundations of a great monastery with 
an open court-yard of 147 feet square in the middle, sur- 
sonraaed by numerous cells which increased the dimensions 
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to upwards of 200 feet on the outside. The walls varied 
from 2} to 3 feet in thickness, the whole being of cut stone. 
About 1,500 feet to the east, near the small village of Bhera, 
there are the remains of another Tope in which nothing is 
said to have been found. 


XIT. JAOLI. 


The large village of Jaoli is situated in a forge between 
two hills, about three-quarters of a mile to the south-east 
of Badarpur, and upwards of four miles to the east-north- 
cast of Shah-dheri.* The ancient remains consist of five 
ruined topes and two temples. The largest of the topes 
is said to have been opened by General Ventura, a second 
by Major Pearse, and the others by the villagers, The first 
is situated on the open plain at the north foot of the hill, 
balf way towards the village of Dobandi, by which name 
it is sometimes called. The ruined stupa, marked G. on the 
plan, is 45 feet in diameter and 20 feet high. It stands in 
the west half of the large quadrangle, 200 feet square, the 
east portion being divided into a small open court, and a 
monastery surrounded with monk’s cells. According to ond 
Witness, this tope contained “four closed copper vessels 
with chains.” Their contents were unknown, as they were 
carried off unopened by General Ventura, According to a 
second witness, the deposit consisted of only “two copper 
vessels, of which one was full of ailyer coins, and the other 
empty.” Other witnesses testified to the discovery of “ two 
or four copper vessels,”’ without an y details; and some were 
uncertain whether the copper vessels were found in this 
tope, or in the Turndiwa Tope, which will be described hore. 
after. In 1851 Major Pearse was informed that the dis- 
pa at Bese in this tope by Ventura was of a vessel 
ontaining 1,000 silver coins. All these vague and perplex- 
ing statements only tend to increase our regret that General 
Ventura should have left no account of his explorations in 
the Haro District, which, as well as we can judge, would 
seem to have been of considerable interest and importance, 

The second tope, marked F, on the lan, is situated on 
the hill to the north of the village, and abot 1800 Sent “i 
the south-east of the last. I believe this to be the tope in 
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which Major Pearse obtained “a little silyer box which con- 
tained a very large but valueless emerald, some bones, beads, 
and gold leaf, along with a steatite box containing Bactrian 
copper coins and beads.” The other ruins are situnted to 
the south of the village, on a long narrow ridze from 200 
to 300 feet in height. The lowest of these, marked A. on 
the plan, is a small ruined stupa, 221 feet in diameter, and 
11 feet high, which was said to have been only partially 
explored by the villagers. I continued the excavation to a 
depth of 19% feet, until it reached the bare rock, without 
finding any trace of a relic chamber. I presume, therefore, 
that the actual deposit of this tope may have been dis- 
covered long ago by the villagers, and was cast aside as of 
no value in their eyes. Close beside this tope I traced the 
foundations of a small monastery, At a short distance to 
the north there is another ruined tope, marked B. on the 
plan, which has also been opened by the villagers, who, as 
usual, profess to have found no deposit of any kind. Close 
by, on the north side, there is another ruined tope, marked 
C. on the plan, which is said to have been opened by Major 
Pearse. According to most of my informants, the deposit in 
this tope consisted of a golden figure, Sona-ka-but, which is 
no doubt the small copper sfupa which was discovered by 
Major Pearse in a tope at Jaoli in March 185. As the 
copper must still have retained some traces of its original 
gilding, the account of the people is sufficiently accurate to 
enable us to verify the nature of the discovery. At a short 
distance to the north of the last, there are the remains of a 
small square temple, marked D. on the plan, which has been 
cleared out by the villagers. To the east of this temple, and 
higher up the hill, there are the square basement wa ls of a 

é building, marked E. on the fens which, from the re- 
mains of some straight walls, I judged to be a temple, 


XU. TARNAWA, 
Tarniwa is a small village on the Jeft bank of the Haro 
River, 3 miles to the south-west of Khiopur, and 14 miles to 
the north-east of Jaoli.* About 1,200 feet to the west of 
the village there are the remains of a large stupa, marked K, 
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on the plan, about 45 feet in diameter and 20 feet high, 
which is said by the people to have been explored by General 
Ventura, According to most of my informants, no dis- 
covery was made in this tope, but others declared that 
either two or four copper ves:els were found in it, of which 
one contained silver coins, Apparently this is the tope in 
which, as Major Pearse was informed In 1851, ** General 
Ventura dug out things to which the Natives attribute great 
value.” On the east side there are the ruins of a large 
monastery about 200 square feet, Rather more than half a 
mile to the south there is a steep hill about 500 or GOO feet 
in height, on which there are three topes, of which two are 
said to be unopened, and the third ‘to have been only par- 
tially explored, when the work was stopped by the Maja. 
The last statement was confirmed by the Chief himself, Wut 
as he was not aware of the existence of the two unexplored 
topes, I concluded that it would be a mere waste of time to 
visit the place. The positions of these three topes, as 
pointed out to me, are marked jn the plan hy the letters 
L., M., and N, 

Raja Haidar Baksh also informed me that there were 
several unexplored topes up the valley of the Haro River, 
These are, no doubt, the very topes that are mentioned by 
Major Pearse as remaining unopened at Karala, Pumbala, 
and Palika. It is therefore very much to be hoped that 
these few stupas, which are, perhaps, the only intact ones 
now remaining, may escape the hands of the plundering 
Natives who secrete the gold and silyer coins and destroy all 
other objects which they find, lest they should lead to their 
detection, I would suggest that these few remaining topes 
should be carefully opened under the eye of some trust- 
worthy person who should be directed to note accurately the 
position and state of each object of discovery, The neces- 
sity for this caution has been forced upon my attention by 
the great number of Roman and Indo-Seythian gold coins 
that haye lately been offered for sale at Rawal Pindi; many 
of these have been in such fine condition that it is quite 
certain they could never have been in much circulation, and, 
therefore, we are justified in concluding that they must hayo 
been discovered either in topes, or in other deposits under 


ground. 
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XIV. KURMAL, 


There are three neighbouring villages of the name of 
Kurm, which are distinguished from each other as Kurmil, 
Kurm Gujar, and Kurm Pircha. The first is situated ex- 
actly one mile to the south of the great Shahpur tope, and 
about 14 miles to the east-south-east of the Bir ouea The 
second is nearly two miles to the east of Kurmil, on the old 
road to Rawal Pindi by the Shaldita Pass, and the last is 
about one mile to the north-north-east of Kurm Gujar. 
Near the first and second of these villages there are several 
ruined topes and monasteries, besides some natural caves 
which, from the vicinity of four small topes, would appear to 
have been onee occupied by Buddhist monks. All the topes 
have been opened previously by the villagers, who, as usual, 
profess to have found nothing, These remains, therefore, 
possess but little interest in themselves, but they are of 
importance as being probably connected with the history of 
the great King Asoka. 

During his stay at Zothesita, wen Thsang visited the 
sfupa which the people had built over the spot where 
Kunala, the eldest son of Asoka, had been deprived of his 
eyes through the false accusation of his step-mother. The 
story is told at some length by Burnouf, from whom we 
learn how the prince’s sight was afterwards restored, and the 
wicked step-mother duly punished.* The position of the 
spot is rather ambiguously described by Hwen Thsang as 
being “outside the town on the south-east side, and on the 
north flank of a hill which faces the south.” I have already 
stated that the village of KurmAl is to the enst-south-east of the 
Bir mound, and [ may now add that it is due south-east from 
the citadel of Hatiil. It lies, therefore, in the precise diree- 
tion indicated by Hwen Thsang. Now, the topes of Kurmil 
are situated one mile to the south of the village, on a 
northern spur of the Mirgala range of hills, which, as it runs 
almost due east and west, may truly be said to face the south. 
The position of the chief tope of Kurmiil tallies, therefore, 
so exactly with the site of Kunila Stupa as described by 
Hwen Thsang, that I have but little hesitation in proposing 
their identity. The close agreement of the names is also 
curious, although it is perhaps accidental. But with the 
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two villages of Kurm Gujar, and Kurm Pircha so close at 
hand, it is easy to see how the name of Awndla, or Aunil 
would be altered to Aurmadl, to make it assimilate with the 
others, 

The principal tope of Kurmal, marked A. on the plan, 
is & large ruined mound of solid stone work about 50 feet in 
diameter, and upwards of 20 feet in height. It had been 
opened previously by the villagers, but as the courses of 
stone appeared intact at the bottom of the opening, I con- 
tinued the excavation down to the solid rock, without finding 
any traces of a deposit. Close by to the west there is a 
ruined monastery, 120 feet square, with all the monks’ cefls 
still easily traceable, and a small ruined tope marked B., 
which has been previously explored. Lower down there are 
the ruins of two other topes, marked C. and D., with a small 
monastery. The latter tope was opened by the principal 
zemindar of the village, who assured me that he had found 
nothing but bones in the deposit. At the foot of the hill 
there is an old tank, and the fields, for about half a mile to 
the north, are covered with stones and broken pottery, 
which show the former great extent of the old village of 


The eaves of Kurmal, which are situated one mile to 
the south-east of the village, are natural fissures in the rock, 
at a height of about 50 feet above the ground, The prinei- 
pal one, called kaldn gupha, or the “ great cave,” is 40 feet 
in length, but its breadth is small, and there are no traces of 
long occupation. On the sloping terrace of the hill, imme- 
diately over the caves, there are the remains of four stupas 
which are said to have been opened by Nir of Shah-dheri, 
with the usual result of no discovery. 

_ The Buddhist remains of Kurm Gujar are situated on 
low hills from half a mile to one mile to the east and south- 
east of the village. The most remarkable of these remains 
4 ruined tope in the midst of a monastery, which is 
perched on a precipitous height immediately above two copious 
Springs which gush out of the rocks with a brawling noise. 

ie old monks showed much good taste in choosing this 
secluded and beautiful spot for their monastery. The supa 
is a large one, but it had been opened previously by the 
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With these topes of Kurmil I close my account of 
ihe ruins which still exist around the ancient Taxila. 
Altogether I have traced the remains of 55 topes, 25 monas- 
teries and 9 temples, of which the largest are quite equal 
in size to any that have yet been discovered. The number 
of these remains that has escaped the destructive intolerance 
of the Muhammadans is wonderfully large, Many of them, 
no doubt, owe their safety to their singularly unattractive 
positions on the tops of steep waterless hills, The escape 
of others is, perbaps, due to the large size of the stones they 
are built with, which defied the powers of ordinary des- 
tructiveness. But, perhaps, the most active agent in their 
favor was the greater proximity of the ancient city, whose 
ruins must have furnished materials for the houses of Shah- 
dheri for several centuries. As Shah-dheri itself is a very 

village containing 950 houses, and about 5,000 inhabi- 
tants, the amount of materials carried away from the old city 
must have been very great indeed; and to this cause chiefly 
I would attribute the complete disappearance of all the 
buildings from the nearest part of the old city on the ruined 
mound of Bir. 





XV. RAWAL PINDI, OR GAJIPUR. 

In General Court’s map of the District of Taxila there 
is a cupola, or tope, placed on each side of Rawal Pindi.* 
The first of these is a remarkable object close to the north 
side of the road about 5 miles from the city. It is a long 
mound about 20 feet in height, and covered with cut stones. 
An old excavation has disclosed the four walls of a square 
temple facing the east; but I could not learn anything about 
the ruin from the people, who simply call it Thupi, which 
méans a ruined tope, the term thup being applied only to 
topes that are actually standing, such as those of Maniky4la, 
Balar, and the Khaibar Pass. The site of the other cupola 
is still preserved in the name of the village of Thupi, or 
pi, in the latest maps, which is just half way between the 
jahan River and the cantonment of Rawal Pindi. The tope 
itself no longer exists, as it was pulled down some years ago to 
furnish materials for the jail. In the excavations near the 
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jail, several interesting discoveries were made, of whicli 
the most note-worthy are an oil lamp of classical shape 
with an Arian inscription, said to be now in the British 
Museum; and a cup of mottled sienna, colored steatite, 
21 inches in height, and 3 inches in diameter, covered with 
a flat lid. Every year after rain coins are found on the 
site of the present cantonment, about the ice pits, the Idgah, 
the Sadar Bizir, and the old parade. The ground is still 
thickly covered with broken pottery, amongst which frag- 
ments of metal ornaments are occasionally discovered. 
During the last three years several didrachms of Hippos- 
tratus and Azas have been picked up on the old parade 
sround, and during the present year a didrachm of Apol- 
lodotus las been found in the same place. The only infor- 
ination that I could obtain about the place was a vague 
tradition that, on this site, there had formerly been a large 
city, one kos or about 14 miles in length, which was called 
Gajnipur, or Gdjipur, and which was chiefly occupied by 
Sondls who are a division of the Jats, A small village, 
named Gajxi, still exists about 3 miles to the north of Riwal 
Pindi, and as it is on the same bank of the stream as.the 
cantonment, if most probably preserves the old name of 
the city. Rawal Pindi itself is amodern town, situated on 
the low ground to the east of the stream. The old city was 
on the high road leading to the ShAldita Pasa over the 
Mirgala range, Shiildita itself is famous for a large cave, 
which is much frequented by Hindu pilgrims, | 


AVI, MANIKYALA. 


_ ‘The name of ManikyAla has become weil known by the 
description of Elphinstone, and by the explorations of 
Generals Ventura and Court. It is said to have been deriveil 
from Taja Min or Minik, who built the great stupa to the 
south of the village. This tradition is pibhebl? correct, as 
I discovered a coin and relic deposit of the Satrap Jihoniya 
or Zeionises, the son of Manigal, in a small tope to the east 
of the village. The ld'town is usually said to have becn 
called Mani i or Miniknagar, and it is so named in all the 
versions that I have heard of the curious legend of Rasdlu 

which place the residence of the 2iikshasas, or Demons, in 
the old city to the north of the freat tope. As the eapital 
of the Rikshasas, it is sometimes also ealted Bedidnagar, or 
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the “ City of Injustice ;” but as this is the usual name that 
is applied to any hostile city in eastern legend, it can only 
be accepted as a mere epithet. Indeed, the very same name 
is given by Firdausi to the city of King Kafwr, “the eater 
of human beings,” who was killed by the hero Rustam.* 
But as these are the main points in the story of the hero 
Rasilu, the slayer of “the man-eating Rékshasa,” it ma 
be inferred that the two legends had a common origin, and, 
therefore, that they must have belonged to the same place. 
I think, also, that the name of King Kafur may be identified 
with that of Raja Sir-Kap, the human enemy of Rasilu. 


An interesting account of the legend of Rasilu has 
been given by Colonel Abbott.t I have heard many versions 
of this legend myself, all of which agree in the main points 
of the story, although they differ in some of the minor 
details. The Fh 8 eR essentially to the District of 
Putwdr, between the Jhelam and Indus, but it is well known 
at Améd-Kapi near Lahor, the legendary residence of Raja 
Sir-Kap, and also amongst the Gujars of Buriya and 
Sahiranpur, on the upper course of the Jumna. The last 
fact is both curious and interesting, as it would seem to 
prove that the Gujars of the Jumna had emigrated from the 
Sindh Sagar Doab, bringing with them to their new abodes 
the legends of their Indo-Scythian forefathers. According 
to all the accounts which I have collected, Risilu, son of 
Silivihan, Raja of Syalot, was the enemy of the seven 
Rékshasas, who lived at Ménikpur, or Udinagar, to the 
west of the Jhelam. The former place is the well known 
Manikyila, and the latter is most probably Sefrabaséi in the 

krila Pass, and the Sagala or Euthymedia of Ptolemy. 

Every day these RAkshasas ate a man, the victim being 
drawn by lot from the people of Manikpur. One day Rasilu 
came to the city where he found a woman cooking her food, 
and alternately weeping and singing. Astonished at her 
strange behaviour, RAsilu addressed the woman, who replied— 
*T sing for joy, because my only son is to be married to-day, 
and I wee i grief because he has been drawn by lot as the 
victim of the RAkshasas.”” “Weep no more,” said Rasalu, 
* and keep your son, for I will encounter the Rakshasas. 
it i eS ee iar ear cele: 

® Atkinson's Firdausi, p 290. 
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Accordingly, the seven demons were all killed, except 
Thera, who is said to be still alive in a cavern of Gandghar, 
whence his bellowings are occasionally heard by the people. 


The above is a mere outline of this curious legend; but 
it will he sufficient to enable the reader to follow the different 
steps in my argument for its identification with the Buddhist 
legend of Siikya's offering of his body to a the 
hunger of seven tiger cubs. The scene of this legend is 
placed by Hwen Thsang at 200 fi, or 332 miles to the south- 
east of Taxiln, which is the exact a and distance of 
Manikyala from the ruined city near Shah-dheri. Fa Hian 
simply states that this place was to the east of Taxila ;* but 
Sung-yun makes it three days’ journoy to the south-east, 
which agrees exactly with the 333 ‘miles of Hwen Thsang. f 
These concurring statements enable us to correct an error 
in the travels of Hwen Thsang, which place the scene of 
the “body-offerine” across the River Sin-tu, or Indus, 
instead of across the River Suidn, which runs between Taxila 
and MAnikydla. Unfortunately the place is not named by 
any one of the Chinese pilgrims, but its position is so clearly 
marked by their concurring bearings and distances, as to 
leave no doubt of its identity with MAnikyila. Here, then, 
we must look for the famous s/upa of the © body-offering” of 
Buddha, which was one of the four great topes of North-West 
India. This I believe to have been the great stupa which 
was successfully == rear f General Court. The Huta-murta 
or “body-offering” is twice mentioned in the inscription 
that was found covering the deposit. The other claims of 
this tope to be identified with the body-offering stupa will 
be discussed when I come to discutta the existing monu- 
ments of Manikyala. But one fact may be mentioned here, 
| Original! ‘at ays Hwen Thsang, “the earth in this place 
was stain with the blood of Buddha, and even in his time 
it had a reddish tint, as well as all the trees and plants in 
its neighbourhood."{ Now, the special characteristic of all 
the ground about General Court's tope is its extreme 





+ Beal's Pa Hinn ; compare 199 & 290, the a | 
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redness, a fact which probably may have suggested the 
Buddhist legend. | 


In comparing this Buddhist tradition with the legend 
of Rasilu, the points of resemblance are sufficiently seit ind 
and obvious. For the compassionate Buddha who had left 
his wife Yasodhari, we have the equally compassionate 
Rasilu, who had given up the society of his queen Kokila. 
As Buddha offers his body to appease the hunger of the seven 
starving tiger-cubs, so Rasilu offers himself instead of the 
woman's only son who was destined to appease the hunger 
of the seven Rédkshasas, Lastly, the scene of both legends 
is laid at MAnikpur or Manikyils. Again, the Hasilu 
legend has come down to us in two distinct forms. In the 
first version, which I take to be the older one, the opponents 
af the hero are all human beings; while, in the other, they 
are all RAikshasas or Demons, whose story has already been 
civen. In the first, the seven enemies are the three brother 
Rajas,—Sir-kap, Sir-Sukh, and Amba,—with their four sisters 
—Képi, Kalpi, Munda, and Mandehi. Sir-kap is addicted 
to gambling, and his stakes are human heads, which he 
invariably wins, until opposed by Rasdlu. This addition to 
human flesh connects Sir-kap and his brethren both with the 
tiger-cubs of the earlier Buddhist legend, and with the 
Rakshasas of the later one. But this connexion is shown 
perhaps even more plainly in the name of the Bdygh bachha, 
or “'Tiger-eub” River, which flows past the seven ruined 
towns of Sir-kap and his brothers and sisters. The ruins of 
these seven places, which are still called by their own names, 
although they are better known by the general name of 
Amba-Képi, are clustered together near the bank of Bayh- 
hachha River, about 25 miles to the west of Lahor, and 10 
miles to the south of Shekohpura. The general name of 
Amba-képi is, perbaps, as old as the time of Ptolemy, who 
places a town, named Amakatis or Amakapis, as I propose 
to read it, to the west of the Hydraotes, almost in the very 
position occupied by these ruins. If this identification Is 
admitted, then the names of the three brothers and their 
four sisters must be as old as the second century, and they 
would, therefore, most probably, be the Buddhist designations 
of the seven tiger-cubs. That this was the case seems to me 
almost certain, as the seven names that haye been handed 
down, without any variation whatever, are all descriptive 
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epithets characteristic of hunger. Thus, sap means the 
‘trembling ;' seth, the ‘emaciated ;’ ama, the ‘raw ;’ kapi 
is the feminine of Aap; Acipi is doubtful ; menda means the 
‘hairless or ‘mangy;’ and madiya, the ‘lean.’ Similarly, 
the names of the man-eating RaAkshasas are descriptive of 
their propensities. Thus éera means the ‘vengeful;' 
chandia, the ‘furious;’ fera, the ‘roarer,’ and pihun or 
pisun, the * cruel.’ 

In accepting these names as characteristic epithets for 
the seven hungry tiger-cubs, I infer that the Buddhists had 
represented in a material form, both by sculpture and paint- 
ing, the ideal story of the “ body-offering” illustrative of 
Buddha’s tenderness and compassion. As sculptured reali- 
ties, the forms of the seven starving tiger-cubs would have 
attracted the special notice of pilgrims, and their names 
would soon have become familiar to the people. For thesc 
reasons I think that the legend of Sir-Kap and his brothers 
and sisters may be as old as the beginning of the Christian 
era. But a geninue Buddhist legend would be incomplete 
without the usual explanatory story, showing how the good 
or bad actions of one birth were rewarded or expiated in the 
next. This custom is well-illustrated by the Hassan Abdal 
legend, in which the different positions of Nanak and his 
companion Wali are expressly stated to be the consequences 
of their acts in a saith gp existence. I infer, therefore, 
that, in the original _— of the seven tiger-cubs, Buddha 
may, perhaps, have been represented as refusing food to 
seven hungry but wicked persons, who, for their own sins, 
were born in the next birth as tig -cubs, while Buddha was 
re-born as a man destined to be their prey. Some story of 
this kind is, I think, necessary to complete the legend by 
accounting for the transmigration of Sir-kap and his brethren 
into tiger-cubs. It is true that Hwen Thsang does not 
even allude to he ate ened Ent of the legend, but as he 
altogether omits the Hasan Abdal legend, his silence shows 








only the brevity of the remarks which he made ie a dail 
journal. After the fall of Bi idhism, the name of Buddha 


would necessarily have disappeared from the legend in favor 
) Dralimanical To, who, in his turn. would 
been su nted ‘Some Persian hero after the md sah 
of the Muhammadai _In this way I would account for tho 
“ppearance of Raésdlu in the Indian legend, and for that of 
Rustam in the Persian version of Firdausi, | 
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Accepting this view of the legend as, at least, a very pro- 
bable one, we may easily explain the present appearance of Ma- 
nikyila with its numerous ruins of religious edifices, without 
any traces of either city or fort, by the fact tliat the great 
capital of Manikpur was the ideal creation of the fabulist 
to give reality to the tradition, while the topes and temples 
were the substantial creations of devout Buddhists which 
were steadily increasing in number as long as Buddhism 
was the prevailing religion of the people. General Abbott, 
when he examined the ruins around the Manikyila tope 
could “not see any evidence of the existence of a city. 
The area occupied by submerged ruins would not have com- 
seg avery considerable village, while the comparatively 

rge number of wrought stones denotes some costly struc- 
ture which might liave occupied the entire site.” In 1834 
General Court described “the ruins of the town itself os of 
very considerable extent, massive walls of stone and lime 
being met with everywhere, besides a great number of 
wells.”* After a careful examination of the site, I have come 
to the same conclusion as General Abbott, that there are no 
traces of a large city; and Iam quite satisfied that all the 
massive walls of cut stone, which General Court truly 
describes as being met with everywhere, must have belonged 
to costly monasteries and other large religious edifices. 
Doubtless afew private houses might be built of squared 
stones even in a village, but these massive edifices, with 
their thickly gilded roofs, which still repay the labor of dis- 
interment, are, I think, too numerous, too large, and too 
scattered to be the remains of private buildings even of a 
rreat city. The people point to the high ground immediate- 
ly to the west of the great tope asthe site of the Raja 
Miin's palace, because pieces of plaster are found there only, 
and not in other parts of the ruins. Tere it is probable that 
the satraps of Taxila may have taken up their residence when 
they came to pay their respects of the famous shrine of the 
“body-ailt” of Buddha. Here, also, there may have been 
asmall town of about 1,500 or 2,000 houses, which extend- 
ei to the northward and occupied the whole of the rising 
ground on which the village of MAnikydla now stands. 
estimate the entire circuit of the space that may have been 
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occupied by the town as about one mile and a half, which 
at 500 square feet per man, would give a population of 12,500 
persons, or just 6 persons to each house. 

The gia are unanimous in their statements that the 
city was destroyed by fire; and this belief, whether based on 
tradition or conviction, is corroborated by the quantities of 
of charcoal and ashes which are found amongst all! the ruined 
buildings. It was also amply confirmed by the excavations 
which I made in the great monastery to the north of General 
Court's tope. I found the Hemera of the walls blackened 
by fire, and the wrought blocks of kankar lime-stone turned 
into quick lime. The pine timbers of the roofs also were 
easily recognized by their charred fragments and ashes. Un- 
fortunately, I discovered nothing during my researches that 
offered any clue to the probable period of the destruction of 
these buildings, but as this part of the country had fallen 
into the power of the Kashmirian Kings, even before the 
time of Hwen Thsang, I am inclined to attribute their des- 
truction rather to Bralimanical malignity than to Muham- 
madan intolerance. | 

In A. D. 630 when the Chinese pilgrim visited MAnikyila 
the entrance to the famous sfupa of the body-offering lay 
through a large stone gate which marked the spot of the 
sacrifice. At 140 or 150 paces, or upwards of 350 feet to 
the south of the gate, there was a second stone stupa built 
over the place where Buddha had pierced himself with a 
slip of bamboo tliat he might nourish the tiger with his 
blood. In this spot the ground was still of a red colour, 
as well as the trees and grass, which looked as if they had 
been tinged with blood, To the east of the stupa there was a 
monastery containing one hundred monks. The great 
stupa of the body-o fering which was built by Asoka, is 
described as 200 feet in height adorned with sculptures, and 
surrounded with small stupas and stone niches. These two 
stupas I propose to identify with General Court's topes, 
Nos. 2 and 5, which will be described in their turn, accord. 
ing to the numbers marked in the accompanying map of the 
ruins. I have retained General Court's numbers from 1 to 
14, and the remaining numbers mark the sites of other 
ruins which have not been described by him.* | 
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No, 1 is the great Minikyila Tope which was successfully 
explored by General Ventura.“ As the discoveries made in 
this tope are too well known to need further description, 
I will confine my aceount to the measurements of the 
building itself, and to a few remarks on the probable period 
of its erection. The main body of the building is a solid 
hemisphere of stone, 127 feet 4 inches in diameter, and 400 
feet in circumference, with rests on a double plinth of 
slightly increased diameter. The upper plinth which is 7 
feet in height, is ornamented with cornice and base mould- 
ings, but the centre is plain. The lower plinth, which is 
8 fect 8 inches height, is ornamented with similar mouldings, 
but the centre is divided by pilasters into 68 panels for 
compartments, which havea rich and striking effect amid 
the general plainness of the rest of the building. The 
whole rests on a base 13 feet 8 inches high, and 5102 feet 
in circumfcrence, which gives a terrace 17 feet 8 inches 
broad all round the plinth of the tope for the perambulation 
of worshippers. According to these measurements, the 
height of the tope of the hemispliere above the ground is 
exactly 93 fect. But as the pinnacle of these topes, aceord- 
ing to 2 model stupa relic box which I discovered at Méni- 
kyila, is equal to eight-tenths of the topes themselves, the 
great Minikyila Tope when complete, must have been 175 
feet in heicht. 

Regarding the age of this tope, I find it difficult to 
arrive at any satisfactory conclusions. The coins extracted 
from it by General Ventura are of two distinet and widely 
distant periods, There are coins of Kanerke and I[o¢rke, 
which date from the beginning of the Christian era, mixed 
with a single coin of Yaso Varmma of Kanoj, who reigned 
not earlier than A. D, 720, and a number of silver Sassano- 
Arabian coins of about the same period. The only possible 
explanation that I can suggest as fully meeting all the 
lifficult points of this case, is the following: I suppose that 
there was on this site an old tope, built during the reign 
of Hoerke, or Hushka, which contained coins of himself and 





* Bengal Asiatic Society's Journal, IIL, 313. Siépa is tho Sanskrit term for o 
mound of barrow, either of masonry or of earth. The Pali form in Thipi, aml alan 
Thdpa, and even Thdea In the early Arian inscriptions from the Panjab, The term now 
used is Thdp for a tolerably perfect building ; while Tham i applied toa much ruined 
barrow. It is therefore much to be regretted that we abould have adopted the word Tupe, 
which preserves neither the spelling nor the pronunciation uf the true nome, 
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of his predecessor Kanerki, or Kanishka, along with the 
more essential deposit of the relics contained in tho casket 
which was inscribed with Arian characters. After the lapse 
of seven centuries, the tope having become ruinous was re-built 
in the massive form that we now see it by Yaso Varmma, King 
of Kanoj, who re-deposited the original relic caskets with the 
addition of a gold coin of himself, and of several contemporary 
silver coins of the Arab governors who succeeded the Sassanian 
princes in Persia and Khorasan. This suggestion receives 
some support from the fact that Yaso Varmma was engaged 
in hostilities with Lalitiditya of Kashmir,—which are more 
likely to have been brought on ae mojian invasion of 
the Northern Panjib, than by a K hmirian invasion of 
Kanoj. My suggestion receives still further support from the 
silence of Hwen Thsang, who eould scarcely have omitted 
all mention of this great tope if it had existed at the time 
of his visit. For these reasons I conclude that the present 
tope was probably built about A. D. 725 to 730 during the 
reign of Yaso Versi of Kanoj, whose gold coin was 
found mixed with the ancient deposit of the early Indo- 
Scythian Kings, Kanerki and Hoerki. This view is support 
ed by my discovery in the inside of the monument of a large 
block of squared stone wrought on one face with twelve 
different lines of mouldings, The stone is 134 inches in 
ss and must undoubtedly have belonged to an earlier 
building, and very probably to the old stupa, which I 
Suppose to have stood on the site of this great tope. 


_ The two Arian inscriptions that were extracted from 
us tope have not yet been satisfactorily read. The shorter 
one, which is inscribed in two lines, on a small circular plate 
of silver, seven-ei¢hths of an inch in diameter, has been 
read by Professor Dowson as G omanasa Vodavartasa, which 
may be translated * (stupa) of the lay-brother Vodavarta,’’* 
The reading of the first word a pears tome to be unexcep- 
tionable, but the “second is, 1 think, very doubtful, The 
first letter I would read preferably as X;, making the name 
before me, but the form of the fourth letter is new and I 
canuot suggest any satisfactory combination, The longer 
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inscription which is inseribed on a brass cylinder by 
punched dots, is read by Professor Dowson as Kari-sive 
Chhatrapasa Ganaphkaka Chhatrapa putrasa dana tranem, 
or “ casket of the gift of the Satrap Aavi-sira, son of the 
Satrap Genaephkaka.” I formerly read the last words as 
dana-trayam, or “ the three gifts,” which Professor Dowson 
has corrected to dana tranam, or “ casket-gift,” a rendering 
that is undoubtedly more strictly conformable with the 
original, The only clue that we possess for ascertaining the 
date of this Satrap is the coin of Hodrke, that was found 
inside his casket, which would assign him to the beginning 
of the Christian era. 

_ No, 2 is the ruined tope which was so successfully ex- 
pe by General Court.* The position of this tope has 
een well described by the explorer as “about a cannon- 
shot distant from the present village “of Manikyala to the 
N. N.E.,” but it may be more precisely described as being 
exactly two miles to the N,N. E. of the great tope. The 
site of MinikyAla is remarkable for a succession of narrow 
ridges of coarse grey standstone that crop out of the ground 
in parallel lines but at unequal distances. The direction of the 
ridges is 33° to the east of north, and the strata are nearly 
perpendicular. Towards the north, on the bank of a small 
stream, which rises in numerous nh near the village of 
Sigari, the ridges approach each other very closely, and stand 
in dykes across the bed of the stream. The earth lying be- 
tween these sandstone ridges is g 7 of a reddish-brown 
colour, but it becomes of a bright red in the vicinity of 
General Court’s tope. Here the whole of the soil between 
two ridges has been removed to form a deep trench, G00 feet 
long and 150 feet broad, with a depth of 27 feet. At the 
north end of this treneh stands General Court's i which 
rises 44 feet above the bottom of the excavation, but only 
17 feet above the level of the fields, The position is a very 
singular one, and could only have been adopted for some 
cogent reason, as it is in marked contrast with the sites of 
the other topes at Manikydla, which are all placed upon the 
tops of the sandstone ridges, But if, as 1 will presently 
attempt to show, we may identify this site with the holy 
spot on which Buddha was believed to have made an offering 
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of his body to the seven hungry tiger-cubs, the reason 
for its adoption becomes obvious. The two holy stupas 
described by Hwen Thsang are those of the “ body-offer- 
ing” to the north, and of the « blood-offering” to the south, 
within a few hundred feet of cach other. The latter stupa 
I would identify with General Court’s No. 5, a ruin of 
considerable size, which is situated Just 1,200 feet to the 
south of No. 2, or as nearly as possible in the very 
position described by Hwen Thsang. Coupling this cl 
agreement in the relative positions of the two principal 
topes with the bright redness of the soil, and the fact 
that the inscription extracted from the larger tope twice 
mentions the huta-muriti, or body-oblation,” I think 
there can be very little doubt that General Court's tope 
stands on the famous spot where Buddha was believed to have 
made an offering of his body to appease the hunger of the 
seven tiger-cubs, 


The deposit discovered by General Court consisted of 
three cylindrical caskets of copper, silver, and gold, placed 
one inside the other, and each containing several coins of 
the same metal. The whole were enclosed in a stone niche 
which was covered by a large inscribed slate. The four 
zold coins found in the gold box belong exclusively to the 
ndo-Seythian King, Kanerke or Kanishka. The seven 
silver coins found in the Silver box are all Roman denarij 
of the last years of the republic, the latest being M. Antonius 
Triumvir, and ‘therefore not earlier than B. ©. 43. The 
eight copper coins found in the copper box are all Indo- 
Scythian, roseite to Kanerki and his immediate predeces- 
sors, Hema-Kadphises and Kozola-Kadphises. There is not 
4 single specimen of either of his Immediate successors, 
Hoerke or Bazo Deo, nor of any later prince. On the sole 
mee of these Ne 8 therefore, the ite of the erection 

anith ke eo might be safely asi ed to the reign of 
Kanishka himself, but this assignment is placed ai 
all doubt by the snscription which records t {the monu- 
ment was erected in the viaree os during the reign of King 

| nearly thirty years this inscription has 
public, but so many of the letters are 
egration of the sof sandstone on which 
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they are cut, that it has hitherto baffled all attempts at 
decipherment. The title of Maha Raja was read at first 
sight by James Prinsep, and the names of Kanishka 
and Gushdn, with the title of Chhatrapa or Satrap, were 
afterwards read by myself. But no further advance was 
made until 1863, when Professor Dowson took up the sub- 
ject and succeeded in deciphering about one-half of it. 
‘he opening line of the inscription he reads thus: Bhata- 
rasya Tabudhisa aga patiasaé, “ in hope of the future of the 
brother Tabuddhi.”* I would, however, suggest that the 
first word may be read preferably as Bhadafasya, a well- 
known title of Buddhist ascetics, which would therefore 
belong to the Bhddanta Tabuddhi, who may have been the 
head of the religious establishment of MAnikydla. The 
second and third lines contain the date, and the name of 
King Kanishka, who is called Gushdna-vasa samvardhaka 
“ the aggrandizer of the Gushiin race.” The fourth line 
gives the name of the Satrap Vespasi (Vespasisa Chha- 
trapasa), and this is followed in the fifth line by Huta- 
Murta, which I take to be the old name of the District 
of Putwar, of which Vespasi was the Governor under 
Kaniskha. The fifth line then continues, fasa apanage 
Fihare, followed in the sixth line by Hwta-murta, which 
may be translated—“in his own Vihar of Huta-Murta, 
or the body-oblation.” The next words are afra nana 
Bhagava-Budha, which, as atra means “here,” anc 
nana“ ope a may possibly refer to the legendary 
number “ of 1,000 oblations which Bhagava-Budha had 
made,"’ in thisplace. The remainder of the inscription 1s 
so much multilated that I can make nothing of it, sage 
ing only the last line, which has already been rendered by 
Professor Dowson and myself as “ Aartikasa masa divasa 
20,"—* on the 20th day of the month of Kartika.” 
Imperfect as this rendering confessedly is, it is, I think, 
amply sufficient to show us that the main object of the 
inseription is to record the erection of the Hwfa-Murta 
Vihar, or monastery of the “ body-oblation,” iatne of 
course the stupa in which the inscription was found. This 
monastery [ take to be the large square mound of ruins 
now called Mera-ka-dheri, which stands immediately to the 
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north of Gencral Court's tope. The mound is 200 feet 
long by 180 feet broad, and from 10 to 12 feet In height. 
Iran several trenches quite across it, which disclosed the 
outer walls and cells of the monks, forming & square of 
160 feet. Exactly in the middle of the quadrangle [ 
excavated three small rooms, each 11 feet square, with 
doorways facing the east, which I take to have been the 
shrines of statues belonging to the monastery. These 
shrines must have been destroyed by fire, as I found many 
charred fragments of the pine roofing beams, and large 
masses of quicklime, which had once been the wrought 
limestone jambs of the doors. I made also some deep 
excavation at the south-east corner of the + epee which 
brought to light rooms of various sizes. wit plastered walls. 
This part also must have been destroyed by fire, as the 
walls were blackened and many of the limestone facing 
blocks were reduced to quicklime. The corners of thie 
outer walls were ornamented with carving in double lines 
of deep herring-bone pattern, Amongst the ashes of the 
burnt roof, I founda half-inch round iron cramp, 43 inches 
long, with a bend of 2} inches at each end, and a broken 
nail three-quarters of an inch in diameter with a large 
splayed head. 7 
At the south-east corner of this monastery there ig 
another large mound, 200 feet square, with its south-east 
angle resting on the edge of the deep trench, On the east 
side of the monastery there is another mound, 120 feet square, 
from which many large cut stones are to have been 
extracted by the villagers. To the §. 5. E. of the to 
‘oe are oi small mounds which a a 
uns of & gateway. Many large squared stones had 
been extracted from ‘Chess moknae during the life time of 
niy informants, who sroreseon to have recognized the charac. 
ter of the building by the arrangement of the walls, I 


made excavations in the several places p inted out by them 
which disclosed the foundation walls of a small i rem 


With @ passage 12 feet Wide between two suites of rooms. 





gate-way thr sh which Hwen hsang passed on his visit 
to the stupa of the body-oblation. it stains to the BE. S. B. 
of the tope instead of the south, as described by the pil- 
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crim; but as it is to the west of the other ruined tope, 
which I have identified with the stupa of the blood-oblation, 
it has a strong claim to be identified with the old stone 
pate-way. 

Nos. 3 to 7 are described by General Court as ruined 
topes of which the foundations had been dug up. I was 
able to recognize these ruins with the aid of General Court's 
small map, and I found that they had all been previously 
explored. No. 5 is the ruined tope which I have identified 
with the blood-oblation ope: It has a monastery attached 
to it. No. 7, which is the most conspicuous of them, is 
called Makiim-ka-Pind, and is said to have been opened by 
General Ventura. It stands on one of the sanl-stoncs 
ridges, but the east and west faces of the square basement 
are neither parallel to the meridian nor to the 33° 
strike of the sand-stone ridges, They lie at an angle of 
991° which is the same that was followed in two other 
monuments on the Sondla Pind and Pari-ki-dieri ridges, 
which will be described presently. I examined the ground 
carefully, but failed to discover any reason for this departure 
from the usual custom. I was induced to re-open General 
Ventura’s excavation, asthe people were unanimous that 
no discovery had been made, because the shaft had not been 
carried down to the foundation of the building. But I 
found nothing, and from the measurements which I made 
I believe that the relic-chamber must have been reached 
by the original explorer. The base of the tope was 51 feet 
square, each face being divided by pilasters into 13 panels, 
with a niche in the middle of each face for the reception 
of a statue. As the style of ornamentation was exactly the 
same as that of the Sondla Pind Tope, I infer that the 
Makim Tope must ag the same period of the first 
century before Christ. There are the ruins of a small 
monaster on its west side. 














No, §, which is situated nearly due north from the last, 
was opened by General Court, who found in it an “ urn with 
a glass prism.”’ It has a small monastery to the north side. 
No. 9 was also opened by General Court, who obtained a 
“box with a bit of ivory.” From No. 10 the General 
obtained fragments of bronze images, and from No. 11 an 
“urn of baked clay.” No. 12 is assigned by General Court 
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to all the “square buildings attached to topes,” which have 
already been described as monasteries, and No. 13 he affixes 
to the Muhammadan tombs, with which most of the ruins 
are now crowned. In No. 14 he obtained some copper and 
mixed metal coins. By the last I understand the base gold 
coins of about A. D. 500, similar to that which I discovered 
in the Langarkot Tope at Baoti Pind. This tope stands in 
a conspicuous situation in the midst of difficult ravines, 
about 13 miles to the E, 8. E. of the great tope. 


I now come to the few ruins about Mianikyila which 
escaped the researches of General Court. The first of thesé, 
No. 15 in the map, is named Sonila Pind by the people, 
and is due south of the two famous stupas of the body-and- 
blood oblations. It stands on the highest and most conspi- 
cuous Of all the sand-stone ridges, and is thickly covered 
with Musalman tombs. The mound is 180 feet in length 
and 100 feet in breadth, with a general height of 13 fect 
above the fields. On examining it carefully I was struck 
with the numerous remains of walls running at oblique 
angles to the Muhammadan tombs, which satisfied me that 
they must have belonged to some earlier buildings of the 
Hindus, who had no special object in directing the faces of 
their building on the cardinal points. After a few superficial 
excavations, which disclosed the foundations of a larger 
building, 40 feet square, at the south end of the mound, I 
concluded that this was a specimen of the tope with square 
basement similar to that in the Khaibar Pass. Accordingly 
‘aan eae eee nearly as Sion judge, in 
Musalman tombs.* esate ot 

At 10 feet, the north-west corner of a square platform 
of cut stones was reached in the yery sniet of the solid 

: Then 
centre of 












in the 





the outside of the mound towar utl 
ing away the rubbish on this face, two copper coins, one of 
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Sasan and the other of the nameless Indo-Scythian king, 
were found. At length, after several days’ hard Inbor, the 
two openings met and the work then became easier. In 
a few hours the workmen came upon a red earthen-ware 
pot, placed upside down over the centre of the platform, 
ond, on lifting this pot, they found a single copper coin 
of the Satrap Zeionises, or Jihonia, the son of the Satrap 
Manigal. Immediately below this deposit a large stone 
slab 2 feet square and 6 inches thick, was brought to light, 
covering another stone of the same breadth, but 2 feet 
deep. This stone was found to be imbedded in the very 
centre of the platform, its top rising only 8 inches above 
the surface, On raising the upper slab, a small cavity, 59 
inches in diameter, was found which was filled with a fine 
hard red clay. In the midst of the clay there was a small 
model sfvpa of blue clay-slate, 84 inches in height, and 4} 
‘aches in diameter, which had evidently been turned upon a 
lathe. Its design and details are the same as those of the 
ereat Minikyila Tope, which can now be completed accord- 
ing to the proportions of this model. In the tope casket 
there was a small crystal box with a long pointed stopper, 
which together had the appearance of a pear set up on its 
broad end. This crystal box contained the relie, which 
was a very small piece of bone wrapped in cold Jeaf, along 
with a small silver coin, a copper ring, and four small heads 
of pearl, turquoise, garnet, and quartz, These, with the gold 
leaf wrapper, make up the number of the Sepfa-rafna, or 
“seyen precious things,” which usually accom nied the 
relic deposits of the old Bhuddhists, and which are still 
placed in the Chortens of the Buddhists of Thibet. These 
relics were uncovered in the midst of several hundreds of 
people, who had assembled to see the Sona-ka-harpa, “ or 
Soldlest casket,” and its contents. They called the tope a 
rolden one, because the four umbrellas of its pinnacle, which 
liad once been — gilt, still showed many pieces of gold 
leaf adhering to the less exposed parts.* 

In the ubsence of any written record, the probable date 
of the erection of this stupa can only be determined by the 
two copper coins which formed pat of the 9 tag e of 
these, which was found inside the chamber of the great stone 
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box, beside the model tope, has a bull on one side and a 
camel on the other, with the legend Maharajasa fiajadirajasa 
Kujula kara Kapahkasasa or “ (coin) of the great king, the 
king of kings, Kujula Kara Kadphises.” The other coin has 
been already mentioned as belonging to Zeionises, It has a 
bull on one side with a lion on the other, and the legend 
Manigalasa Chhatrapase putrasa Chhatrapasa J ihoniasa, or 
(coin) of the Satrap Jihonia, son of the Satrap Manigala.” 
In the corrupt Greek legend the Satrap’s name is written. 
4cionises, On the authority of these coins, therefore, I 
would refer the date of the Sonala Tope to the first century 
before Christ, when Jitonia was the Satrap of the Putwar 
District under the suzerain Prince, Kujula Kara Kadphises, 
I believe, however, that the s¢upa must have been erected by 
the Satrap himself, as the model tope casket, which consists 
of three separate pieces, has the Arian letter J cut upon each 
of them, which, I think, must have been intended for the 
initial letter of the Satrap’s name. The date of Jikonia may 
be fixed with tolerable certainty as ranging from about 80 to 
60 B.C. His own coins, which are of three different types, 
are manifest copies of those of Azas and Azilises, while 
those of his suzerain, whom I look upon as the successor of 
Kozola Kadaphes, are bad imitations of the Azas mintage. 
The date of the tope must, therefore, be posterior to Azas, 
or about 70 B. OC, 


Attached to the Sonila Tope there were other build- 
ings which I was unable to trace on account of the number 
of Musalman tombs on the top of the mound, I found, 
however, the entrance door-way 5} feet wide, and along 
passage, 13 feet wide, leading to the tope. The mass of 
bog one Neos 80 i by Pg and tps the number of 
“3 tong parallel walls, whic was Gble to trace, I infer 
that it must have been a mon: stery. pee 

_ No. 16 is another sand-stone ridge called Pari-ki-dheri, 
which is situated 1,200 feet to the south-east of Sondla Pind 
and on the same line at 7 Bean and Makim Topes. 
vey ound 4s covered with Muhammadan tombs, and the 
hichest point, which, od two different measurements, had 

en determined as the centre of the old tope, is crowned 
with a fakir's tomb, at which lamps are ightly burned. 
As this tomb precluded all hope of exploring the tope, I was 
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obliged to content myself with the excavation of the ruined 
monastery at a distance of 95 feet to the 8. 5. W. of the 
fakir’s tomb. The mound is 16} feet in height, but as the 
ground on which it stands is lower than that of the Sonali 
Pind, its small dilapidated tomb forms a less conspicuous 
object than the large tombs of the other. I traced the walls 
of the monastery for 117? fect in length from N. to &., 
and 97% feet in breadth, but as the traces were lost at the 
north end, the building must have been considerably longer. 
On the east side I traced one continuous wall for 134 
feet in length, but as the broken end was still 85 feet 
djstant from the fakir's tomb, I judged that this wall 
must have belonged to the monastery and not to the 
tope. In the centre of the interior quadrangle I found 
the basement of a temple, 30 feet square, with walls 31 feet 
in thickness, The surrounding cells of the monks were 8 
feet by 72 feet. Altogether this is one of the most promis- 
ing mounds for future exploration. The basement of the 
stupa still remains intact, and the foundations of the large 
monastery have been only partially removed by the villagers. 
Hereafter, when the fakir’s tomb shall have disappeared, 
either through time or neglect, I believe that the explorer 
of the Pari-ki-dheri mound will find the remains of one of 
the most important monuments of Manikyala. 


No. 17, called Kota-ka-dheri by the people, is an earthen 
mound 10 or 12 feet in height, situated on the top of some 
rising ground, at rather more than half a mile to the east of 
SonalA Pind. I made an excavation in the centre, which 
disclosed nothing but loose stones and earth. If any build- 
ing had ever existed on this site, the cut stones must long 
ago have been carried off to the village. No. 19 is a large 
low mound, situated about 1,500 feet to the N. N. E, 
of the village of SAgari, and just half a mile to the south- 
east of General Court’s tope. The mound, which is 150 feet 
square, is covered with the remains of walls of cut stone, 
and towards the west side there isa small KAdagah, or shrine 
of some holy Musalm4n, which is built entirely of stone. 
No. 20 is a still larger mound, situated to the north of the 
last, and about 1,500 feet to the E. 8. HE. of General Court's 
tope. The mound is 300 feet long from north to south, and 
100 feet broad, with a height of 8 feet. It is covered with 
small Muhammadan tombs, which have been made of the 
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materials supplied on the spot by the massive walls of 
some large building. I conclude that both of these last 
mounds must be the ruins of monasteries of considerable 
size and importance. No. 21 is a long mound, 150 feet by 
100 feet, with a height of 5 feet at the north end, and 
of 11 feet at the south and towards the Sagari Nala. 
Towards the north there were a few traces of the straight 
walls of a small monastery, but the south end was formed 
of solid blocks of the stone of large size. I made an ex- 
cavation, 12 feet in diameter, through the very middle 
of this solid stone mass, which, at 8 feet, reached the ground 
below without making any discovery. I am not satisfied, 
however, that my excavation was in the true centre of the 
mass, a8 I had nothing to guide me in the direction from 
east to west. It is possible, also, that the present ruin is 
only the remains of the basement of the stupa, which, no 
doubt, once stood on this spot. : 

Nos. 18 and 22 are the remains of square buildings which 
were discovered by accidental digging in the open fields of 
the Sonali lands on the north-west side of Makim-ka-Pind. 
General Abbott has remarked in his account of similar dis- 
coveries the village of Manikydla, that “no one, on ex- 
amining superficially this site, could conjecture that beneath 
it are the ruins above-mentioned.” This is strikingly true of 
the Makim fields, which have been ploughed over for cen- 
turies, so that we might very reasonably conclude that all the 
larger remains of any ancient buildings must long ago have 
been removed. The soil, however, is thickly strewn with 
fragments of stone and broken pottery, and coins are found 
there every year after heavy rain. The ruined walls on the 
upper Sonal lands, marked No. 18, were found 34 feet under 
the ground level by a Brahman shortly before my arrival, 
Lis was that, on crossing the field, he had seen some 
minute traces of gold leaf amongst the soil, which induced 
him to obtain the zamindar’s permission to dig on the spot. 
He had made a hole about 16 feet across, Which disclosed 
a large room, upwards of 15 feet square, with a long passage 
4; feet wide running to the south of it. The rear wall of the 
passage was sighted by a second excavation at 63 feet to the 
east, and anot paralled wall was found in the same manner 
at 60 feet to the south of the Passage. In the room first 
excavated the Brahman worked very slowly, carefully put- 
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ting aside all the ashes which were found in considerable 
quantities, to be afterwards searched for fragments of gold 
leaf. On examining the ashes which he had collected, I saw 
numerous particles of gold leaf glittering in the sun, The 
Brahman’s belief was that the building had been destroyed 
by fire, and that the remains of the gilding of the wooden 
roof were still to be found in the ashes. The people said 
that he found other things besides gold leaf, which was no 
doubt true, but I satisfied myself, by several careful scrutt- 
nies of fresh ashes, that the gold was actually the remains of 
gilding, and that the building must certainly have been des- 
troyed by fire. | 

No. 22 is the remains of a large square building on the 
lower Sonalé lands, which I discovered on my return to 
| rila from the westward. During my absence two 
small bronze heads had been found which Duli Sing, the 
gamindar of Sdgari. had kindly kept for me. One of them 
was a small grotesque-looking face, but the other was a solid 
head of Buddha, about one-fourth of life size. The place 
of their discovery being pointed out, I set 20 diggers to 
work, and in about one hour’s time I had roughly traced the 
positions of several rooms of a considerable building. Ina 
corner of one of the smaller rooms I found a complete 
bronze statue of Buddha, standing in the attitude of teach- 
i figure is 16} inches in height, and is cast solid ; 





ing. ie 
but in spite of the great weight of the head, the statue is so 
well balnsioed that it will stand upright without re 
The drapery on the right side, which was hanging with sroad 
thin folds, is broken off, but I recovered the pieces aftera short 
search amongst the rubbish which had been excavated from 
the same room. I found also a thin metal radiated halo, 
5 inches in diameter, which, most probably, belonged to the 
statue. I excavated five complete rooms, of which the 
largest was 163 feet by 11 feet, the second was 16} by 9} 
feet, and the other three were upwards of 8 feet square. 
fudging by the size of these small rooms, I conclude that 
they must be the remains‘of a monastery, with its cells for 
monks, its temple containing figures of Buddha, and its 
| rooms for the instruction of students, and the recita- 
tion of the daily ritual. During the progress of the excava- 
tion, the workmen found a large copper coin of Hema 
Kadphises, and a middle-sized copper coin of Bazodeo, In 
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the evening, as no further discoveries appeared likely to be 
made I discontinued the work. 


In this description of the ruins of M&nikyila, I have 
given an account of 15 topes and as many monasteries, which, 
judging by the frequent occurrence of massive stone walls 
in other positions, were ttre not more than two-thirds 
of the great religious buildings of this once famous spot. 
But even this number, great as it is, falls far short of the 
55 topes, 28 monasteries, and 9 temples which I traced 
around the ancient Taxila. Of all these sixty stupas, there 
is not one, excepting only the great Manikyila Tope, that 
retains in its original position even a single wrought stone of 
the outer facing. For this reason alone we should, I think, 
be fully justified in fixing the date of Ventura’s Manikyila 
Tope at a much later period than any of the others. But 
when we know that this inference is ‘su ported by the dis- 

of Sassano-Arabian eoins at a depth of 64 feet in the 
solid undisturbed mass of the structure, and by the exist- 
ence in its interior of a wrought stone of a former building, 
we can only conclude that Hwen Thsang’s silence is due to 
the non-existence of the tope at the period of his visit in 





XVII, SAKHRABASTI. 


Sathra or Sakha, is a small village, ina hollow of the 
hills at the top of the BakrAla Pass, nearly 24 miles to the 
north-west of Jhelam, and 5 miles to the south of Dhamak. 
The old Muhammadan carriage road avoided this steep 
by a long detour up the bed of the Bakrila River to 
Dhamak ; but the pass was always used by travellers, 
both horse and foot. On his return from Delhi, Timur 
encamped at “ Sanbaste on the mountain of Jud,” distant 
20 miles from the Dindana, or Jhelam. The distance shows 
that Sanbaste must be the same place as Sakhrabasti. 
The hill above the village is called Sakhrawdla : | 





obliterated in making the new road, but ihe sant he well 
known to the people of the Western Panjib, A straight 
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his sword when he killed the RAkshasa named Sasha, In 
writing this name I have adhered to the spelling of my 
illiterate informants, but there can be little doubt that the 
demon Sakha is intended for the chief of the Sakas or Sace, 
as the same people give the name of Raja Sankhdr to 
Vikramaditya of Ujain. The position is naturally a strong 
one, and tradition says that the surrounding hills, which are 
about 2 miles in circuit, were once crowned with walls. 
The arable land inside tlhe hollow is nearly half a mile in 
diameter, and large bricks are still dug up in some of the 
fields. At Dhamék, near the end of the range, the same 
targe bricks are also found, with cut stones and old coins in 
considerable numbers. ‘The presence of the large bricks and 
the Buddhist name of Diamik are sufficient evidence of 
the ys ae of the position, which is confirmed by tradi- 
tion, and by its evident natural strength, which alone would 
have led to its early occupation. I think it possible that 
Sakhra may be identified with Ptolemy's Segala or uthy- 
media, which he places on the west side of the Hydaspes 
to the north of Bukephala, although, igre the ruined 
mound of Abriyin, the earliest seat of the Gakars, opposite 
Mangala, has a better claim to this distinction. As this 
question has already been discussed at some length in my 
account of the Gakars, this reference to the subject will be 


sufficient in the present place. 


XVIII. JALALPUR, OR BUKEPHALA., 


The scene of Alexander's battle with Porus has long 
engaged the attention, and exercised the ingenuity, of the 
learned. The judicious Elphinstone placed it opposite to 
Jaldlpur; but Burnes concluded that it must have been 
near Jhelam, because that place is on the great road 
from Tartary, which appears to have been followed by 
Alexander.* In 1836 the subject was discussed by General 

urt, whose early military training and unequalled oppor- 
tunities for observation during a long residence in the 
Panjiib, gave him the best possible means of forming a sound 
opinion.t General Court fixed the site of Alexander's 





* Elphinstone, Kabul, I., 109, and Burnes, Hokhara, IL, 49, 
+ Bengal Asiatic Society's Journal, 1836, p. 473. 
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camp at Jhelam, his passage of the river at Khilipatan, 3 
koe, or G miles, above Jhelam, the scene of his battle with 
Porus at Pattikoti on the Jaba Nadi, 8 miles to the east of 
Jhelam, and the position of Nikma at Pessa, or Bhesa, which 
is$ miles to the south-east of Pathi or Patti-koti. The 
Inte Lord Hardinge took great interest in the subject, and 
twice conversed with me about it in 1846 and 1847. His 
opinion agreed with mine that the camp of Alexander was 
most probably near Jalilpur. In the following year 
General Abbott published an elaborate disquisition on the 
battle-field of Alexander and Porus, in which he placed the 
camp of the former at Jhelam, and of the latter on thre 
opposite bank near Norangabad. The passage of the river 
he fixed at Bluna, above 10 miles above Jhelam, and the field 
of battle near Pakril, about 3 miles to the north of 
Sukchenpur.* In this state the question remained until 
the end of 1863, when my tour through the Panjab cave me 
the opportunity of examining at leisure the banks of the 
Ilydaspes from Jalilpur to Jhelam. 

Before discussing Alexander's movements, I think it 
best to deseribe the different places on the line of the river, 
between Jhelam and JalAlpur, with the approaches to them 
from the westward. When we have thus ascertained the 
site that will best agree with the recorded descriptions of 
Bukephala, we shall then be in a better position for deciding 
the rival claims of Jhelam and JalAlpur as the site of 
Alexander's camp, The distances that I shall make use of 
in this discussion are all taken from actual measurements. + 


_ The town of Jhelam is situated on the west bank of 
the river, 30 miles to the north-east of Jalilpur, and exactly 
100 miles to the N. N. W. of Lahor. The remains of the 
old town consist of a large ruined mound, to the west of the 
present at ime 1,500 feet square and 30 feet high, which 
18 Surrounded by fields covered with broken bricks and pot- 
tery. The square mound I take to be the ruins of the 
citadel, which is said to have been called Puta. Numbers 
of old coins are still discovered in the mound after rain, but 
those which I was able to collect were limited to the 





* Nengal Asintic Society's Journal, 1848, G19, | 
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mintages of the later Indo-Seythians, the Kabul-Brahmans, 
and the princes of Kashmir, As similar and even earlier 
coins are described by Generals Court and Abbott to have 
been found in great numbers in previous years, it is certain 
that the city must have becn in existence as early as the 
first century before Christ. But the advantages of its situa- 
tion, on one of the two principal lines of road across the 
North Panjib, are so great that it must, I think, have 
been occupied at avery early date. This opinion is con- 
firmed by the numbers of large bricks that have been dug 
out of the old mound, 


The ruined city near Dérdpur, which has been described 
by Burnes and Court,* is situated on the west bank of the 
river, 20 miles below Jhelam, and 10 miles above Jalalpur. 
In their time the old mound was unoccupied, but about 
thirty-two years aco, or in 1832 A. D., the people of Diliwar 
abandoned their village on a hill to the west, and settled on 
the site of the ruined city. Before that time, the place was 
usually called pind or “the mound,” although its true 
name is said to have been Udamnagar, or Udinagar. The 
same name is also given by Burnes; but Court, who twice 
alludes to these ruins, mentions no name, unless he includes 
them under that of Gagirakhi, the ruins of which he des- 
cribes as extending along the banks “ of the Hydaspes from 
near Jalilpur to DirApur."¢ According to this account, 
the ruins would not be less than 6 or 7 miles in length. I 
think it probable that there has been some confusion between 
the two different places, which have here been joined together 
as one continuous extent of ruins. Girjhak, which I take 
to be the original of General Court's Gagirakhi, is an old 
ruined fort on the top of the hill to the north of Jalilpur, 
to which the people assign a fabulous extent, but it is at 
least 8 miles from Ddérdpur, and is, besides, separated from 
it by the deep Kandar ravine, and by the precipitous range 
of hills at whose west foot Diliwar is situated. Burnes also 
describes the old city as extending “for 3 or4 miles.” But 
this is certainly an exaggeration, as I was unable to trace 
the ruins for more than one mile in length by half a mile 
Lee Or Court, Bengal Asiatic Society's Journal, 1536, pp. 4/5 

} Burnes, Bokbars, IL, 50; General Court in Bengal Asiatic Society's Journal, 16-0, 
pp. 473 and 473. 
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in breadth. The ruins consist of two large mounds just half a 
mile apart, with two smaller mounds about midway between 
them. Thesouth mound on which Dilawar is situated is about 
500 feet square at top, and 1,100 or 1,200 feet at base, with 
a height of 50 or 60 feet. The north mound, on which old 
Dixipur stands, is 600 feet square, and from 20 to 30 feet 
in height. Between these mounds the fields are covered 
with broken bricks and pottery, and the whole place is said 
to be the ruins of a single city. The walls of the Diliwar 
houses are built of the large old bricks dug out of the 
mound, which are of two sizes,—one of 11} by 81 by 3 inches, 
and the other of only half this thickness. Old coins’ are 
found in great omihoes in the Diliwar mound, from which 
the Jaldlpur Bazar is said to be supplied, just as Pind Diidan 
is supplied from the ruins of Jobniithnagar. The coins 
which I obtained belong to the first Indo-Scythians, the 
Kabul-Brahmans, the Kings of Kashmir, and the Kariihi 
Chiefs, Hasan and his son Muhammad. The site, therefore, 
must have been occupied certainly as early as the second 
century before the Christianera. Its foundation is attributed 
to Raja Bharati, whose age is not known. I conclude, 
however, that the dominating position of Dilawar, which 
commands the passage of the Jhelam at the point where the 
lower road from the west leaves the hills, just below the 
mouth of the Bunhir river, must have led to its occupation 
at a very early period, 

‘The town of Jaldlpur is situated on the west bank of 
the Jhelam at the point where the Kandar ravine joins the 
old bed of the river. The stream is now 2 miles distant ; 
but the intervening ground, though partially covered with 
small trees, is still very sandy. The town is said to have 
been named in honor of Akbar, in whose time it was most 
probably a very flourishing place. But since the desertion of 
the river, and more especially since the foundation of Pind 
Dadan, the place has been gradually decaying until it now 
contains only 738 houses, with about 4,000 inhabitants. 
From the appearance of the site I estimated that the town 
might formerly have been about three or four times its present 
size, The houses are built on the last slope at the extreme 
east end of the salt range, which rises erac ually to a height 
of 150 feet above the road. Its old | indu name is said 
to have been Girjhdk, and as this name is found in the Ain 
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Akbari as Kerehik (read Girjék) of Sindh Sagar),* we have 
a proof that it was in use until the time of Akbar, when it 
was changed to JalAlpur. But the people still apply the 
name of Girjhidk to the remains of walls on the top of the 
Mangal-De hill, which rises 1,100 feet above Jalalpur. 
According to tradition Girjhak extended to the W. N. W., 
us faras the old temple of Baghanwiila, a distance of 11 
miles. But this is only the usual exaggeration of ignorance 
that is told of all ancient sites. There is no doubt that the 
city did once extend to the westward for some considerable 
distance, as the ground on that side is thickly strewn with 
broken pottery for about half a mile, Its antiquity also is 
undoubted, as the coins which it yields reach back to the 
times of Alexander’s successors. But I believe that it is 
much older, as its favorable position at the south-cast end 
of the lower road would certainly have led to its occupation 
at a very early period. I think, therefore, that it may bo 
identified with the Girivraja of the Ramayana. Tradition 
has preserved the name of only one king, named Ayihaie- 
rath, who is said to have been the sister’s son of J/oga, thie 
founder of Mong. Mogal Beg writes the name Giir-Jehah, 
and it is so written by some of the people of the place, as if it 
was derived from Giri-Zohdk, or “ Zohak’s Tul.” But the 
usual spelling, which accords with the pronunciation, is 
J hiak. 

From Jhelam to Jalapur the course of the river is from 
north-east to south-west between two nearly parallel ranges 
of mountains, which are generally known as the Tila and 
Pabhi Hills, The Tila range, which is about thirty miles in 
length, occupies the west bank from the great east bend of 
the river below Mangala to the bed of the Bunhar River, 
12 miles tothe north of Jalalpur. Zi/a means simply a 
‘peak or hill,’ and the full name is Gorakhndth-ka-Tila. 
The more ancient name was Bdlndth-ka-Tila. Both of these 
are derived from the temple on the summit, which was 
formerly dedicated to the sun as Ba/ndth, but is now devoted 
to the worship of Gorakhndth, a form of Siva. The latter 
name, however, is very recent as Mogal Beg, who surveyed 
the country between A. D. 1784 and 1794, calls -the hill 
* Jogion-di- Tibi, or tower of the Jogis, whose chief is called 
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Bilndt.“* Abul Fazl also mentions the “ Cell of Bulnit,”+ 
and the attendant joyis or devotees, from whiom the hill is still 
sometimes called Jogi-tila. But the name of Balnath is most 
probably even older than the time of Alexander, as Plutarch 
relates that when Porus was assembling his troops to oppose 
Alexander, the royal elephant rushed up a hill sacred to the 
sun, and in human accents exclaimed “O great king, who 
art descended from Gegasios, forbear all opposition to 
Alexander, for Gegasiog himself was also of the race of 
Jove.” The “hill of the sun” is only a literal translation 
of Bdindth-ka-Tila, but Plutarch goes on to say tliat it was 
afterwards called the “hill of the elephant,” which I take 
to be another proof of its identity with Balnith: for as this 
name is commonly pronounced Bilndé by the people, and is 
so written by Mogal Beg, the Macedonians who had just 
come through Persia, would almost certainly have tethers 
it for Fil-mith, or Pil-ndth, the elephant.” But wherever 
Alexander’s camp may have been, whether at Jhelam or 
Jalalpur, this remarkable hill, which is the most command- 
ing object within 50 miles of the Hydaspes, must certainly 
have attracted the attention of the Macedonians, Its 
highest peak is 3,242 feet above the sea, Or about 2,500 feet 
above the level of the river, 

The Pabhi range of hills, on the east bank of the river, 
stretches from the neighbourhood of Bhimbar to Kasil, a 
length of 30 miles. This range is a very low one, as the 
highest point is not more than 1,400 feet above the sea, and 
is less than 500 feet above the river; but the broken and 
difficult ground on both banks of the hill presents a barrier 
ae as impassable as a much loftier range. Until the 

ritish occupation of the Panjab, the Pabhi hills were 
crossed by only one carriage-road through the Khori Pass, 
5 miles to the north-east of Kasil, and by one foot-path 
through the Khirian Pass, 10 miles to the south-east of 
Jhelam. But though the main road has since been carried 
through the latter Pass, it is still liable to interruption after 
heavy rain, 

vroan script map of the Panjéb and Kabul Valley, compiled by Wilfurd from ihe 
seats im Mow Beg ny pomenon The Mires oot race, lke ay yg aaa 
+ Gladwin's Ain Albori, II, 110, 
Yep os Jae vooe Hydaspes, I take Gegusice to be only the Greek rendering of 
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In approaching the Hydaspes from the westward, Alex- 
ander had the choice of two different lines, which are dis- 
tinguished by Baber as the upper and lower roads. From 
‘the Indus to Tinsan Abdal, or Shah-dheri, the two lines were 
the same. From the latter place the upper road proceeded 
by the Mirgala Pass through Rawal Pindi and Manikyila 
to Dhamék and Bakrila, from which place it descended by 
the bed of the Kahan River through a gap in the Tila range 
to Roltds, and from thence over an open plain to Jhelam. 
From Bakrala there was also a foot-path to Jhelam, which 
crossed the Tila range about 6 miles to the north-east of 
Rohtas, but this Pass was always a dangerous one for horses 
and camels, and was difficult even for foot passengers. The 
length of this upper road from Shah-dheri rid Rohtas to 
Jhelam was 94 miles; but this has since been shortened 
to 87 miles by the new road, which avoids the two long 
detours by Rolitis and Dhamik. 

From Taxila, or Shoh-dheri, the lower road proceeds 
vid the Margala Pass to Jangi, from whence it strikes off 
vid Chaontra to Dudhidl. From this point the road branches 
into two lines, that to the south proceeding by Chakowal 
and the salt mines to Pind DAdan and Alimadabad, and that 
to the east proceeding vii Asanot and the Bunhar River to 
Dilawar, opposite Rasul, or vid Asanot and Vang to Jalalpur. 
From Shah-dheri to Dudhiil the distance is 55 miles, from 
thence to Asanot $3 miles, and thence to DilAwar, or Jalalpur 
each 21 miles, the whole distance to either place being 109 
miles. From Dudhiil to Chakowal is 12 miles, thence to 
Pind Dadan 29 miles, and on to Jalilpur 22 miles, the whole 
distance by this route being 118 miles. But this distance 
would be shortened to 114 miles by the traveller proceeding 
direct from the foot of the salt range to Jalalpur. There 
is also a third line which branches off from the upper road 
at Mandra, 6 miles to the south of the ManikyAla Tope, and 

seeds vid Chakowil and Pind Didan to Jalalpur. By 
this route tle whole distance from Shah-dheri to Jalalpur 
is 116? miles, or only 112% by leaving the line at the foot 
of the salt range and proceeding direct to Jalalpur. The 
respective distances by these three different routes are 109, 
114, and 1122 miles, the mean distance being 112} miles. 

Now, the distance from Taxila to the Hydaspes is 
stated by Pliny, from the measurement of Alexander's 
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surveyors, Diognetes and Beiton, at 120 Roman miles, which 
are equal to 110} English miles, at the value of 0°9193 each, 
as given in Smith's Dictionary of Antiquities.* As all the 
copies of Pliny give the same number, we must accept it as 
the actual measurement of the route that was followed by 
Alexander from Taxila to his camp on the Hydaspes. In 
comparing this distanee with those already given from 
Shah-dheri to Jhelam and Jalalpur, we must unhesitatingly 
reject Jhelam, which is no less than 16 miles short of the 
recorded distance, while Jalalpur differs from it by less than 
2 miles. But there is another objection which is equally 
fatal to the claims of Jhelam, According to Strabo, “ the 
direction of Alexander's march, as far as the Hydaspes, was, 
for the most part towards the south, after that to the 
Hypanis- it was more towards the east,’ Now, if a line 
drawn on the map from Ohind on the Indus throuch Taxila 
and Jhelam be continued onwards, it will pass through 
Gujarit and Sodhra to Jilandhar and Sarhind. As this is 
the most northerly road to the Ganges that Alexander could 
possibly have taken, his route by Jhelam would have been 
in one continuous straight line, which is in direct Opposition 
to the explicit statement of Strabo. But if we adopt 
Jalalpur this difficulty will be obviated, as the change in the 
direction would have been as much as 25° more easterly. 
There is also a third objection to Jhelam, which, thouch not 
entitled to the same weight as either of the preceding, 
is still valuable as an additional testimony on the same side. 
According to Arrian, the fleet on descending the Hydaspes 
from Nika reached the capital of Sopeithes on the third 
day. Now, I have already shown that the residence of 
Sopeithes must have been at Jobndthnagar, or Ahmedabad, 
which is just three days’ distance for a laden boat from 
Jalalpur, but is six days from Jhelam. As the evidence 
in each of these three separate tests is as directly in favour 
of Jalalpur as it is strongly opposed to Jhelam, I think 
that we are fully justified in accepting the latter as the most 
probable site of Alexander’s camp. 

We have now to examine how the river and the country 
about Jalalpur will agree with the recorded accounts of 


* Hint, Nat, VI., 21—‘ad Hydaspen foviuw clarum,” CXX. mill 
+ Geograph, XV, 1. 22. 
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Alexander’s operations in his passage of the Hydaspes and 
subsequent battle with Porus. According to Arrian “ there 
was a high wooded promontory on the bank of the river, 
‘150 stadia or just 17} miles above the camp, and imme- 
diately opposite to it there was a thickly wooded island.” 
Curtius also mentions the wooded island as “ well fitted for 
masking his operations.’"* ‘* There was also,” he adds, “ not 
far from the spot where he was encamped, a very deep ravine 
(fossa prealta) which not only screened the infantry but the 
cavalry too.” We learn from Arrian that this ravine was 
not near the river beeause “ Alexander marched at some 
distance from the bank, lest the enemy should discern that 
he was hastening towards the promontory and island.” 
Now, there is a ravine to the north of Jalalpur which exactly 
suits the descriptions of both historians. This ravine is the 
bed of the Kandar Nala, which has a course of 6 miles from 
its source down to Jalalpur, where it is lost ina waste of 
sand. Up this ravine there has always been a passable but 
difficult road towards Jhelam. From the head of the 
Kandar, which is 1,080 feet above the sea, and 345 above 
the river, this road proceeds for3 miles in a northerly 
direction down another ravine called the Kasi, which then 
turns suddenly to the east for 6} miles, and then again 1} 
miles to the south, where it joins the Jhelam immediately 
below Dilawar. The whole distance from Jalalpur being 
exactly 17 miles. I marched along this ravine road myself, 
for the purpose of testing the possibility of Alexander's 
march, and I satisfied myself that there was no difficulty 
in it, except the fatigue of making many little asecnts and 
descents in the first half, and of wading through much heavy 
ennd in the latter half. The ravine lies “at some distance 
from the bank” as deseribed by Arrian, as the bend in the 
Kasi is 7 miles from the Jhelam. It is also “avery deep 
ravine,” as described by Curtius, as the hills on each hand 
rise from 100 to 250 and 300 feet in height. Therefore in 
the three leading particulars which are recorded of it, this 
ravine accords most precisely with the accounts of the 
ancient historians. 

F ° Vita Alexandri, VIDL, 13. “tegendis insidiis apta.” Compare Arrian, Anobasia, 

$ Sea Plate LXVIL, in which all the features here described are clearly shown. 
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Amongst the minor particulars, there is one which 
seems to me to be applicable only to that part of the river 
immediately above Julalpur. Arrian records that Alexander 
placed running sentries along the bank of the river, at such 
distances that they could see each other, and communicate 
his orders.* Now, I believe that this operation could not 
be carried out in the face of an observant enemy along any 
part of the river bank, excepting only that one part which 
lies between Jalalpur and Dilawar. In all other parts the 
west bank is open and exposed, but in this part aione the 
wooded and rocky hills slope down to the river, and offer 
sufficient cover for the concealment of single sentries, As 
the distance along the river bank is less than 10 miles, and 
was probably not more than 7 miles from the east end of the 
cump, it iseasy to understand why Alexander placed them 
along this line instead of leaving them on the much longer 
route, which he was to march himself. Another minor 
particular is the presence of a rock in the channel by the 
river, on which, according to Curtius, one of the boats was 
dashed by the stream. Now, rocks are still to be found in 
the river only at Kotera, Meriala, Malikpur, and Shah 
Kabir, all of which places are between Dilawar and Jalalpur. 
The village of Kotern is situated at the end of a long 
wooded spur, which juts out upon the river just one mile 
below Dildwar. ‘This wooded jutting spur, with its adjacent 
rock, I would identify with the akra or promontory of 
Arian, and the petra of Curtius.+ Beyond the rock there 
was a large wooded island which screened the foot of the 
promontory from the observation of the Opposite bank. 
here are Tany islands in this pes of the Jhelam, but 

len @ Si destroy any one of these 
rapidily formed sand banks, we cannot, after the lapse of 
more than 2,000 years, reasonably expect to find the island 
of Alexanilee. But in 1849, opposite Kotera, there was 


| large sand bank. As the 
pessage W * In the height of the rainy season, the 
island, or largo sand bank, would naturally have been 
covered with tamarisk bushes, which might have been 
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sufficiently high to sereen the movements of infantry and 
dismounted cavalry. 

_ The position of the two camps I believe to have been as 
follows: Alexander, with about 50,000 men, including 5,000 
Indian auxiliaries under Mophis of Taxila, had his head 
quarters at Jalalpur, and his camp robably extended for 
about 6 miles along the bank of the river, from Shah Kabir, 
2 miles to the north-east of Jalalpur, down to Syadpur, 4 
miles to the W. 8. W. The head quarters of Porus must 
have been about Muhabatpur, 4 miles to the W. 8. W. of 
Mong, and 3 miles to the south-east of Jalalpur. His army 
of nearly 50,000 men, including elephants, archers, and 
charioteers, must have occupied about the same extent as the 
Macedonian army, and would, therefore, have extended 
about 2 miles above; and 4 miles below Muhabatpur. In 
these positions, the left flank of Alexander’s camp would have 
been only 6 miles from the wooded promontory of Kotera, 
where he intended to steal his passage across the river, and the 
right flank of the Indian camp would have been 2 miles from 
Mong, and 6 miles from the point opposite Kotera. 

As my present object is to nay the scene of 
Alexander's battle with Bovi. and not to deseribe the fluc- 
tuations of the conflict, it will be sufficient to quote the 
concise account of the operation which is given by Plutarch 
from Alexander’s own letters: ‘“ He took advantage of a 
dark and stormy night, with part of his infantry and a select 
body of cavalry, to gain a little island in the river at some 
distance from the Indians; when he was there, he and his 
troops were attacked with a most violent wind and rain, 
accompanied with dreadful thunder and lightning.” But in 
spite of storm and rain they pushed on, and, wading 
through the water grep reached the opposite bank of 
the river in safety.* ‘When they were landed,” says 
Plutarch, who is still quoting Alexander's letters, “he 
advanced with the horse 20 stadia before the foot, conclud- 
ing that, if the enemy attacked him with their cavalry, he 
should be greatly their superior, and that if they made a 
movement with their infantry, his own would come up in 


#® Sir William Napier bas paid o just tribute to the akill of both Generala. Speaking of 
azender'a passage of the Granicus, ecaya that it cannot “be cou red for eoldierly 
akill with his after-passge of the Hydaspos and dofeat of Porus. re that great man 
he could not play the same daring game."”—Londou and Westmiuster Review, 1838, p. 377. 
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time enough to receive them.” From Arrian we learn that 
as soon as the army had begun fording the channel between 
the island and the main land, they were seen by the Indian 
scouts, who at once dashed off to inform Porus, When the - 
ford was passed with some difficulty, Alexander halted to 
form his little army of 6,000 infantry and about 10,000 
cavalry. He then “marched swiftly forward with 5,000 
horse, leaving the infantry to follow him leisurely and in 
order.” While this was going on, Porus had detached his 
son with two or three thousand horse and one hundred and 
twenty chariots to oppose Alexander. The two forces met 
at 20 stadia, or 21 miles, from the place of crossing, or 
about 2 miles to the north-east of Mong. Here the chariots 
proved useless on the wet and slippery clay, and were nearly 
all captured. The conflict, however, must have been a sharp 
one, a8 Alexonder’s favorite charger, Bukephalus, was 
mortally wounded by the young prince, who was himself 
slain, together with 400 of his men. When Porus heard of 
the death of his son, he marched at once against Alexander 
with the greater part of his army; but when he came to a 
pan where the ground was not difficulty and slippery but 

and sandy, and fitted for the evolutions of his chariots, 
le halted and arrayed his troops ready for battle. His 200 
elephants were drawn up in front of the infantry about one 
plethron, or 100 feet apart, and the chariots and cavalry wera 
Placed on the flanks. By this arrangement, the front of the 
army facing north-east must have Occupied an extent of 
about 4 miles from the bank of the river to near Lakhna- 
wali, the centre of the line being, as nearly as possible, on 
the site of the present town of ong. Asvand this place 
the soil is “firm and sound,” but towards the north-east, 
where Alexander encountered the oung Indian prince, the 
surface is covered frre hard red Jay, which beeomes both 


_When Alexander saw the Indian army drawn up in 
battle array, he halted to wait for his infant fp to he 
noitre the enemy's position. As he was much superior to 
Porus in cavalry, he resolyed not to attack the centre where 
the formidable line of elephants were supported by masscs 


* I apeuk from octnal oberrvation of the feild of Chilienwi some devs af 
the battle, when the cotutry lun) beep, diluged with sray sn ig sips 
the suse Bruun, betwen the luv of Mote anal the svuthern cud of the Fullei [ills 
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of infantry, hut to fall upon both flanks and throw the 
Indians into disorder. The right wing, led by Alexander 
himself, drove back the enemy’s horse upon the line of 
elephants, which then advanced and kept the Macedonians in 
check for some time. Wherever Porus saw cavalry ad- 
vancing, he opposed elephants, but these slow and unwieldy 
animals “could not keep pace with the rapid evolutions of 
the horse.” At length, the elephants, wounded and fright- 
ened, rushed madly about, trampling down friends as well as 
foes, Then the small body of Indian horse being surrounded 
was overpowered by the Macedonians, and nearly all slain ; 
and the large mass of Indian infantry, which still held out, 
being vigorously attacked on all sides by the victorious 
horse, broke their ranks and fled. Then, says <Arrian, 
* Kraterus and the captains who were with him on the other 
side of the river, no sooner perceived the victory to incline 
to the Macedonians, than they passed over and made a 
dreadful slaughter of the Indians in pursuit,”"* 

From the last statement, which I have quoted it is clear 
that the battle field was within sight of Alexander's camp. 
Now, this is especially true of the pla about Mong, which 
is within easy ken of the east of Alexander's camp at 
Shah Kabir, the nearest point being only 2 miles distant. 
With this last strong evidence in favor of Jalilpur as the site 
of Alexander's vamp, I close my discussion of this interest- 
ing question. But as some readers, like Mr. Grote, the 
historiun of Greece, may still think that General Abbott has 
shown “highly plausible reasons” in support of his opinion 
that Alexander's camp was at Jhelam, [ may here point 
out that the village of Pabr&l, which he has selected as the 
battle field, is not less than 14 miles from Jhelam, and, 
therefore, quite beyond the ken of Alexander’s camp. I 
may quote also his own admission that the bed of the Sukhetr 
River, a level plain of sand one mile in width, “is a torrent 
after heavy rain, and is so full of quicksands as to be un- 
suited to military operations.” Now, this very Sukietr River, 
actually lies between Pabril and the site of the Indian 
camp opposite Jhelam, and as we know that a heavy storm 
of rain had fallen during the preceding night, the Sukhetr 
would have been an impassable torrent at the time of the 


® Anubasis, V., 18. 
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battle. And so also would have been the Jaba River, which 
joins the Jhelam just below the Sukhetr. With these two 
intervening rivers, which, whether wet or dry, would have 
been obstacles equally great to the march of the Indian army 
and more specially to the passage of the war-chariots, I am 
quite satisfied that the battle field could not have been to the 
north of the Sukhetr River. 

The position of Bukephala still remains to be discussed, 
According to Strabo,* the city of Bukephala was built on 
the west bank of the river where Alexander had crossed it: 
but Plutarch says that it was near the Hydaspes, in the 
place where Bukephalus was buried. Arrian, however, states 
that it was built on the site of his camp, and was named 
Bukephala in memory of his horse.+ Disdovus: Curtius, 
and Justin leave the exact position undecided; but they all 
agree that it was on the opposite bank of the river to Nikmwa, 
which was certainly built on the field of battle. With these 
conflicting statements alone to guide us, it is difficult to 
arrive at any positive conclusion, According as we follow 
Strabo or Arrian, we must place Bukephala at Dilawar, or 
at Jalilpur. Both places are equi-distant from the battle 
field of Mong, which I take without much hesitation to be 
the site of Nikwa. If the two cities were built on the same 
plan, which is not improbable, then Dilawar would have the 
preferable claim to represent Bukephala, as its ruined mound 
is of the same size and height as that of Mong. I have 
already noticed in another place the possibility that Bugidd, 
or Bugiil, the name of the district in Which DilAwar 
is situated, may be only an abbreviation of Bukephailia by 
the easy elision of the ph. But this is only a guess, and I 
have nothing else to offer on the subject, save the fact that 
the ancient name Jalilpur was certainly Girjak, while that 
of Diliwar aac uncertain, as Udinagar is applied to at 
least three different places. Altogether, therefore, I think 
that the claims of Diliwar to be the Bukephala of Alexander 
are stronger than those of Jalilpur. 

XIX. MONG, OR NIKZA. 

The position of Mong has already been described but 

I may repeat that it is 6 miles to the east of pa Td and 


© Geograph, XV., 1. 29, 
+ Anobasis, V., 19, 
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the same distance to the south of Diliwar. The name is 
usually pronounced Dorg or AMfvng, but it is written without 
the ee de and is said to have been founded by Raja Moga or 
AMfuga. He is also called Raja Sankidr, which I take to 
mean king of the Sqkas or Sac. His brother, Rima, founded 
Rampur or Ramnagar, the modern Rasul, which is 6 miles 
to the, north-east of Mong, and exactly opposite Dilawar, 
His sister's son, named Kimkamarath, was Raja of Girjik 
or Jalalpur. The old ruined mound on which Mong is 
situated, is 600 feet long by 400 feet broad, and 50 feet high, 
and ig visible for many miles on all sides. It contains 975 
houses built of large old bricks, and 5,000 inhabitants, who 
are chiefly Jats. The old wellsare very numerous, their exact 
number, according to my informant, being 175. 


I have already stated that I take Mong to be the site 
of Nika, the city which Alexander built on the scene of 
his battle with Porus. The evidence on this point is, I think, 
as complete as could be wished; but I have still to explain 
how the name of Nikwa could have been changed -to Mong. 
The tradition that the town was found by Raja Moga is 
strongly corroborated by the fact that Maharaja Moga is 
mentioned in Mr. Roberts’ l'oxila inscription. Now, AMoga 
is the same name as Jfoa, and the coins of Moe or Mauas 
are still found in Mong. But the commonest Greek mono- 
gram on these coins forms the letters NIK, which I take to 
be the abbreviation of Nikewa the place of mintage. If this 
inference be correct, as I believe it is, then Viktea must have 
been the principal mint-city of the great King Joga and, 
therefore, a place of considerable importance. As the town 
of Mong is traditionally attributed to Raja Moga as 
the founder, we may reasonably conclude that he must 
have re-built or increased the place under the new name of 
Moga-grama, which, in the spoken dialects, would be short- 
ened to Mogaon and Mong. Coins of all the Indo-Scythian 
princes are found at Mong in considerable numbers, and I 
see no reason to doubt that the place is as old as the time of 
Alexandor.* 








® The copper coins of the nameless king are found in such numbers at Mong, that 
they are commonly called Monge-Silhis by the people of the « sntry. 
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XX. KATAS, OR KATAKSHA, 
The holy fountain of Katis is, next to Jwilamukhi, the 


most frequented place of pilgrimage in the Panjib. The, 


Brahmanical story relates that Siva was so inconsolable for 
the death of his wife Seti, the daughter of Daksha, that the 
tears literally “rained from this eyes,” and formed the two 
sacred pools of Pushkera or Pokhar, near Ajmer, and 
Aatdksha or Katds inthe Sindh Sagar Doab. Katdksha 
means the “raining eyes,” but the ignorant Brahmans of the 
place spell the name Ae/dksha and A‘ctioksha, although they 
give it exactly the same meaning. ‘The pool is partly 
artificial, the rock having been cut away to enlarge tlie 
natural basin in the bed of the Ganiya Nala, Just above 
the pool there is a strong masonry wall 2} feet thick and 
19 feet high, which once dammed wp the stream so as to 
form a large lake; but only the land portions are now stand- 
ing, and the water disappears entirely amongst the broken 
rocks and ruins of the embankment. The Brahmans say 
that the dam was built by Raja Pitak, the Dewan or 
minister of some King of Delhi for the purpose of turning 
the water away from the holy pool of Katiksh. There 
certainly is a channel cut through the rock, for 122 feet in 
length, which would have carried off the waters to 
4 point below the tank: but as there are springs in 
the pool itself, it seems more probable that the 
dam was made to retain water for irrigation, This channel 
was originally a tunnel, but the roof has fallen in, and the 
rock still overhangs on both sides in rough unchiselled 
masses. The pool is irregular in shape, but it may be 
described at 200 feet in length, with an extreme breadth 
of 150 feet at the upper end, and about 90 feet at the lower 
end, where it is saiieed _ by a low stone causeway, 6 feet broad 
with three narrow openings for the passage of the water. 
After heavy rain the swollen stream passes clear over the 
causeway. The water is pure and clear, but the fish are said 
to die annually," 

_ Xatds is situated on the north side of the Salt Ra inge, 16 
Tailes from Pind Dadan, and 15 miles from Chakowil, at a 
height of more than 2,000 feet above the sea. About 800 


* See Pinte LXVIU. for s map of Kuti 
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feet below the pool, the Ganiya Nala pores between the two 
flat-topped hills, about 200 feet in height, on which the 
ancient town is said to have stood. On the west hill, named 
Kotera, I traced several walls and towers of the old fortifi- 
cations, and the remains of a brick building which the people 
call Sadhu-ka-Makén, or Sadhu’s house. The bricks are 143 
by 9} by 23 inches. In the middle of the north side of the 
hill I traced the walls of a gateway leading down to a lower 
enclosure, at the east end of which stand the Sat- Ghara or 
“seyen temples.” These are the only ancient remains of 
any interest that now exist at Katis. The upper fort is 
1,200 feet long by 300 feet, and the lower fort 500 feet hy 
450, the whole circuit being about 3,500 feet, or less than 
three-quarters of a mile. But the whole circuit of Kats, 
ineluding the ruins of the town on both banks of the stream 
above and below the fort, is about 2 miles. 


The Sal-Giarea or “seven temples,” are attributed to 

the Pandus, who are said to have lived at Katis during a 
portion of their twelve years’ wanderings. On examining 
the place carefully I found the remains of no less than twelve 
temples, which are clustered together in the north-east corner 
of the old fort. Their oeneral style is similar to that of the 
Kashmir temples, of which the chief characteristics are 
dentils, trefoil arches, arches, fluted pillars, and pointed 
roofs, all of which are found in the temples of Katis and 
of other places in the salt range. Unfortunately these 
temples are so much ruined that itis impossible to make 
out their details with any accuracy; but enough is left to 
show that they belong to the later style of Kashmirian 
architecture which prevailed under the KArkota and Varm- 
ma dynasties, from A.D. 620 to 939, and as the salt 
range belonged to the kingdom of Kashmir during the 
greater part of this time, I believe that these temples must 
assigned to the period of Kashmirian domination. The 
tentples of Malot and Katis have been described by General 
Abbott,* but others exist at Sibganga near Malot and at 
Bighanwala, equi-distant from Pind Déidan and Jalalpur. 
Those of Malot and Bighanwila are the least ruinous; but 
they are all built of the same soft friable standstone, which 





® Bengal Asiatic Sociaty’s Journal, 1819, 131. 
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has now crumbled away so much that the details of the 
mouldings are no longer distinguishable with any certainty. 

The Sat-Ghara group of temples is formed of six. 
smaller temples placed in pairs at regular distances about 
one large central fane, and tlis again is connected with 
the remains of avery large temple which is situated due cast 
170 feet distant. The central fane of the Sat-Ghara group 
is 264 feet square, with a portico to the east of 20) feet 
front, and 7 feet praection, which is pierced by trefoil arch 
asshown in General Abbott's sketch. On each side 114 
feet distant and flush with the back wall, there is a small 
temple, 15 feet square, with a portico 7 feet square, of which 
the entrance is a cinque-foil arch, Onthe north side 27 
feet distant and nearly flush with the front wall, there is 
another small temple 11} feet square, with a portico of 
G feet. The corresponding temple on the south side is gone. 
At 17} feet to the front there are the ruins of two other 
buildings which are said to have been temples, but so little 
remains that I was unable to verify the Brahmanical belief. 
In front of these ruins is the gateway, 17 feet square, with 
a passage 5$ feet wide leading straight up to the central 
fane. ‘The whole of these temples have. been so often 
restored and plastered that they lave suffered more from the 
repairs of man than from the ravages of time. The body 
of the central fune is now altogether hidden by a thick coat 
of plaster, the unfortunate gift of GulAb Singh. 

The great ruined fane to the east consists of a mound 
of ruins resting on a basement 68} feet long by 564 feet 
broad, which is in rather better preservation than the 
Sat-Ghara temples. Its design, too, is quite different, as it 
is divided into a number of small panels or recesses by broad 
Pais after the style of the tope basement at Mini- 

yila. But the intervals are only one diameter and two- 
fifths, and the capitals are without the long abacus, which is 
the peculiar feature of the tope architecture. The cornice 
is supported by a row of plain dentils, 74 inches deep and 
ot apes broad, with intervals equal to the breadth. The 
whole was covered with a thin coat of plaster which may 
still be seen in the sheltered recesses between the dentils, 
and even on the smooth face of the architecture. There 
is nothing now remaining about this basement to show 
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whether it belonged to a Buddhist tope or a Brahmanical 
temple. But over the doorway of a modern temple to Rama 
Chandra, which is close by on the north side, there is a three- 
headed and four-armed male figure that it is said to have 
been found in the mass of ruins robes te the basement. The 
statue is of red sandstone 3 feet high. The three heads are 
different,—in the middle a man, to the right a boar, and to 
the left a lion. This differs from every other three-headed 
statue that I have yet met with; but it is, I believe, a re- 
presentation of Vishnu asthe supreme being, the man’s head 
being Vishnu Narayana, the creator, the boar's head Vishwa 
Fardha, the preserver of the universe, and the lion's head, 
Vishnu Nara-Sinha, the destroyer. There is nothing else 
about the figure to show what it is intended for, as there are 
only lotus flowers in three of the hands, and the fourth rests 
on the hip. 

Hwen Thsang describes a town, named Sinhapura, 
which, judging by its bearing and distance of 700 &, or 117 
miles, south-east from Taxila, and its clear tanks swarming 
with fish, should be Katis; but the whole description will not 
apply to Katds, nor, indeed, to any other place with which 
I am acquainted.* Sinhapura is said to be a large town 
14 or 15 H, or about 2} miles in circuit. It was situated on 
the top of a high hill of difficult access, and as tho climate 
also is described as very cold, it is certain that Sinhapura must 
have been situated on one of the isolated hills of the 
salt range. Either Malot or Katis will answer this des- 
cription very well, although their distance from Taxila is 
little more than 85 miles. But the pilgrim no doubt over- 
estimated the length of this tedious and fatiguing journey 
«yer hills and through ravines,” even admitting that he 
mav have travelled by a more circuitous route. The great 
dificalty, however, does not lie in the exaggerated distance, 
but in t i of the ten tanks of clear water swarm- 
ing with fish, which are placed at 40 or 50 Ji, or 7 to 8 miles 
to the south-east of Sinhapura. Now, the only tanks of 
this description that I could hear of are those of Katds, Sib- 
Ganga, and Nar-Singh-Phudr. The last is properly a spring 
of water and not a tank, as it issues from the rock, according 
to my informant, like as Narsingh himself sprang from the 





® Julien's Hwen Thsang, II. 162. 
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pillar at Multan. Sib-Ganga is asmall tank formed in the 
bed of a stream like that of Katis, about 3 miles to the east 
of Malot. On the bank there is a small old temple of the 
later Kashmirian style which contains a figure of Kali-Devie 
in black stone. Malot does not answer the description, because 
there is no ancient place possessing holy tanks within the 
recorded distance of 7 or 8 miles. I think, however, that 
Malot must be the Sinhapura of Hwen Thsang, as it is 
known to have been the capital of the Janjuhas at a very 
early period. The fort is said to be about the same size as 
that of Katis. The ten holy tanks I would identify with 
the different pools in the bed of the Ganiya Nala belqw 
Katas, but the bearing is north-east and the distance about 
12 miles. As, however, Hwen Thsang does not appear to 
have visited the holy tanks himself, the error in their position 
must be due to his informants, 


XXI. SANGALA-WALA-TIBA, OR SANGALA. 


_ The Sangale of Alexander has long ago been recognised 
in the Sakele of the Brahmans and the Sagal of the Buda. 
hists; but its position would still perhaps have remained 
undetermined had it not fortunately been visited by the 
Chinese pilgrim, Hwen Thsang, in A. D. 6380. Both Arrian 
and Curtius place Sangala to the east of the Hydraotes, or 
Ravi, but the itinerary of wen Thsang shows that it was 
to the west of the Ravi, and as nearly as possible in the 
rings of the present Sdngla-wala-Tiha, or ** Sangala Hill.” 
first became acquainted with this place in 1889, when 
{ obtained a copy of Mogal Beg’s manuscript map, com- 
piled by Wilford, who has three times described its position 
in the Asiatic Researches.* But I was not able to obtain 
any account of the place until 1854, when [ heard from 
Colonel G. Hamilton who had visited it, and from Captain 
lagrave who had surveyed it, that Sangala was a real hill 
ee buildings and with a sheet of water on one 
OF 16. uring my last scason’s tour throuch the Paniik 
I was ablo to visit the hill myself, and betes ren on ad 
that if must be the Sedaala of Alexander, although the 
position docs not agree with that which his historians have 
assigned to it, 
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In the time of Iiwen Thsang, She-kie-lo, or Sakala, was 
in ruins, and the chief town of the district was‘ Zse-kia or 
Chekia, which may also be read as Diaka or Daka.* The 
pilgrim places this new town at 15 Ui, or 2} miles, to the 
north-east of Sakala, but as all the country within that 
range is open and flat, it is certain that no ¢own could ever 
have existed in the position indicated. In the same direction, 
however, but at 19 miles, or 115 Ji, I found the ruins of a 
large town, called sarwr, which accorded almost exactly 
with the pilgr'n’s description of the new town of Tse-hia. 
Tt is necessary t9 fix the Acie of this place, because Hwen 
Thsang’s measu: sments, both coming and going, are referred 
to it and not t: Sakala, From Kashmir the pilgrim pro- 
ceeded by Punach to Rajapura, a small town in the lower 
hills which is now called Bajaori. From thence he travelled 
to the south-east over a mountain and across a river called 
Chen-ta-lo-po-kia, which is the Chandrabhaga or modern 
Chenab, to Che-ye-pu-lo or Jayapura (probably Hafizabad) 
where he slept for the night, and on the next day he reached 
Tse-kia, the whole distance being 700 /i,or 116 miles. Asa 
south-east direction would have taken the pilgrim to the east 
of the Revi, we must look for some known point in his 
subsequent route as the best means of checking this erro- 
ecda beg ie. This fixed point we find in She-lan-to-lo, 
the well known Jdlandhara, which is, the pilgrim places, at 
500, plus 50, plus 140, or 150 Ji, or altogether between 690 
and 700 li to the east of Zse-kia. This place was, therefore, 
as nearly as possible, equi-distant from Rajaori and Jilan- 
dhar. Now, en is exactly 112 miles distant from each 
of these places in a direct line drawn on the map, and as it is 
undoubtedly a very old place of considerable size, Iam satisfied 
that it must be the town of Zse-kia described by Hwen 
Thsang. 

In A. D. 630 the pilgrim found the walls of Sakala 
completely ruined, but their foundations still remained, 
showing a circuit of about 90 di, or 34 miles. In the 
midst of the ruins there was still a small portion of the 
old city inhabited, which was only 6 or 7 i, or just one 
mile in circuit. Inside the city there was 4 monas- 
tery of one hundred monks who studied the Hinaydna, or 
exoteric doctrines of Buddhism, and beside it there was a 
@ Julien’s Hien Thsang, 1, 190 
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stupa, 200 feet in height, where the four previous Buddhas 
had left their foot prints. At 5 or 6 li, or less than one mile 
to the north-west, there was a second stupa, also about 200 
feet high, which was built by King Asoka on the spot where 
the four previous Buddhas had explained the law. 


Sduglawdla Tila is a small rocky hill forming two sides 
of a triangle, with the open side towards the south-east.* 
The north side of the hill rises to a height of 215 feet, but 
the north-east side is only 160 feet. The interior area of the 
triangle slopes gradually down to the south-east till it ends 
abruptly in asteep bank 32 feet above the ground. This 
bank was once crowned with a brick wall, which I was able 
to trace only at the east end, where it joined the rock. The 
whole area is covered with brick ruins, amongst which I 
found two square foundations. ‘Che bricks are of very large 
size, 15 by 9 by Sinches. During the last fifteen years these 
bricks have been removed in great numbers. Nearly 4,000 
were carried to the large village of Marh, 6 miles to the 
north, and about the same number must have been taken 
tothe top of the hill to form a tower for the survey opera- 
tions. ‘The base of the hill is from 1,700 to 1,800 feet on 
each side, or just 1 mile in circuit. On the east and south 
sides the approach to the hill is covered by a large swamp, 
half a mile in length, and nearly a quarter of a mile in 
breadth, which dries up annually in the summer, but during 
the seasonal rains has a general depth of about 3 feet. In 
the time of Alexander this must have been a fine sheet’of 
water which has been zr | lessened in depth by the 
_ annual washings of silt from the hill above. On the north- 

eastern side of the hill there are the remains of two large 
buildings, from which I obtained old bricks of the enormous 
size of 172 by 11 by 8 inelies. Close by there is an old 
well which was lately cleared out by some of the wandering 
tribes. On the north-western side, 1,000 feet distant, there 
is a low ridge of rock called Munda-ka-pura, from 25 to 30 
feet in height, and about 500 feet in length, which has 
formerly been covered with brick buildings. At 13 miles 
to the south there is another ridge of three small hills called 
Arna and little Sdngala. All these hills are formed of the 
same dark grey rock as that of Chanyot and of the Karina 
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hills to the west of the Chenab, which contains much iron, 
but is not worked on account of the want of fuel. The 
production of iron is noticed by Hwen Thsang. 

In comparing this account with the ee Man of the 
Chinese pilgrim, I find only two places that can be identified. 
The first is the site of the modern town, which was about 
a mile in circuit, and was situated in the midst of the ruins. 
This I take to be the hill itself, which accords exactly with 
the description, and which would certainly have been 
occupied in preference to any part of the open plain below 
on account of its security. The second is the stupa of 
Asoka, which was situated at rather less than one mile to the 
north-west of the monastery inside the town, This I 
would identify with the low ridge of rock on the north-west 
called Mundapapura, of which the highest point at the 

north-western end is 4,000 feet, or more than three-quarters 
of a mile distant from the central point of the dae 
area of the town. ‘The plain on the north and west sides of 
the hill is strewn with broken pottery and fragments of 
brick for a considerable distance, showing that the town must 
once have extended in both of these directions. But the 
whole circuit of these remains did not appear to be more 
than 13 or 14 miles, or about one-half of Hwen Thsang's 
measurement. 

The Brahmanical accounts of Sakala have been collected 
from the MahAbhdrata by Professor Lassen.* According to 
that poem, Sikala, the capital of the Madras, who are also 
called Jartikas, and Bahikas, was situated on the dApagé 
rivulet to the west of the Jrvati or Ravi River. It was 
approached from the cast side by pleasant paths through the 
Pilu forest. 

Sami-pilu kAriranam vaneshu sukhavartmasu. 
which Professor Lassen translates “per amcenas sy/rarum 
tramites ambulantes.” But the Pil/w, or Salvadora Persica, 
is the commonest wood in this part of the Panjab, and is 
specially abundant in the Rechna Doab. In these “ pleasant 
paths” of the Pilw forest, the traveller was unfortunately 
iable to be despoiled of his clothes by robbers. This des- 
cription by the author of the Mahabharata was fully verified 








® Pantapotamia Indica, pp. 73 & 74, 
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by Hwen Thsangin A. D. 630, and again by myself in 
1863. On leaving Sikala, the Chinese — travelled 
eastward into a forest of Po-lo-she trees, where his party 
encountered fifty brigands who despoiled them of their 
clothes.* In November 1863 I approached Sakala from the 
east through a continuous wood of Pilw trees, and bgtrsion 
my tent at the foot of the hill. During the night the tent 
was three times approached by parties of robbers, who were 
detected by the vigilance of my watch dog. M. Julien has 
properly rendered Hwen Thsang’s Po-lo-she by Paldea, the 
Butea frondosa or _DAdk tree: but as the forest consisted of 
Pil trees, both before and after the time of Hwen Thesang, 
I would suggest the propriety of correcting Po-lo-she to 
Pi-lo. I conjecture that the Chinese editor of the pilgrim's 
life, who was most probably ignorant of the Pilu, substi- 
tuted the well-known Paléea, which is frequently mentioned 
by Hwen Thsang, under the belief that he was making an 
important and necessary correction. 


The country is still well known as Madr-des, or the 
district of the Madras, which is said by some to extend from 
the Biis to the Jhelam, but by others only to the Chenab. 
Regarding the Apagd rivulet, I believe that it may be 
recognized in the Ayak Nadi, a small stream which has its 
rise in the Jammu hills to the north-east of Syalkot. After 
passing Syalkot the Ayak runs westerly near Sodbra, where 
in the rainy season it throws off its superfluous wate: into 
the Chenab. It then turns to the 8. 8. W. past Banka and 
Nandanwi to Bhutala, and continues this same course till 
within a few miles of Asarur. There it divides into two 
branches, which, after passing to the east and west of Asarur, 
rejoin at 2} miles to the south of Sdngalaedla Tiba. Its 
course is marked in the revenue survey mapa for 15 miles 
to the south-west of SAngala, where it is called the NananwA 
canal. An intelligent man of Asarur informed me that he 
had seen the bed of the Nananwa 20 kor to the south-west, 
and that he had always heard that it fell into the Ravi a 
long = off. This then must be Arrian’s “small rivulet” 
near which Alexander pitched his camp, at 100 stadia, or 
11} miles to the east of the Akesines below its junction 
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with the Hydaspes.* At tliat time, therefore, the water of 

the Ayak must have flowed for a long distance below Sangala, 

and most probably fell into the Ravi, as stated by my in- 

formant. Near Asarur and Singala, ‘the Ayak is now quito 

at all — but there must have been water in it at 

24 miles above Asarur even so late as the 

bere ot Bt Shah Tint, when his son Dara Shekoh drew a 

canal from that place to his hunting seat at Shekohpura, 
which is also called the Ayak or Jhilri Canal. 


The Buddhist notices of Sakala refer chiefly to its history 
in connection with Buddhism. There is the legend of the 
seven who went towards Sdgai to carry off Prabhavati, 
the wife usa. But the king, mounting ap elephant, 
met them soe the city and cried out with so loud a voice, 
“Tam Kusa,” that the exclamation was heard over the 
whole world, and the seven kings fled away in terror.t This 
legend may have some reference to the seven brothers and 
and sisters of Amba-Kapa, which is only 40 miles to the 
east of Sdngala. At the beginning of the Christian era 
Sdgal wasthe capital of Raja Wilinda, whose name is still 
famous in all Buddhist countries as the skilful opponent of 
the holy Nagasena. The territory was then called Yona or 
Yavana, sie age ht refer either to the Greek conquerors, 
or to their fei hover SUCCESSOTS ; but as Nagasena is 
generally referred to the beginning ‘of the Christian era, 
the term must certainly be restricted to the latter. Milinda 
himself states that he was born at Alasadda, which was 
200 yaojans, or about 1,400 miles distant from Sigal.t He 
was therefore Sad a foreigner ; ri in spite of the 
exaggerated distance, I would identify his birth-place with 
Alexandria Opiane, at the foot of the Indian Caucasus, 
about 40 miles to the north of Kabul. At a somewhat 
later period Sdkala was subject to Mahirtul, or Mi srw 
who lost his peecon by an unsuccessful campaign against 

dit But being afterwards set at 
liberty by the 5s eae he obtained possession of Kashmir} 





Iknow of no other mention of Sikala until! 


© Anshasis, VL, 6. 
+ Hardy's Manual of Boddhiam, p. 243, note. 
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A. D, 633, when it was visited by Hwen Thsang, who des- 
cribea the neighbouring town of Tse-kia as the capital of 
a large kingdom, which extended from the Indus to the 
Bids, and from the foot of the hills to the confluence of the 
five rivers, 

The classical notices of Sangala are confined to the 
two historical accounts of Arrian and Curtius and a passing 
mention by Diodorus. Curtius simply calls it “a great city 
defended not only by a wall but by a swamp (palus/."* But 
the swamp was a deep one, as some of the inhabitants after- 
wards escaped by swimming across it (paludem tranenavere). 
Arrian calls it a lake /limné), but adds that it was not deep, 
that it was near the city wall, and that one of the gates 
opened upon it. He describes the city itself as strong both 
by art and nature, being defended by brick walls and covered 
= lake. Outside the city there wasa low hill (gélephos), 
which the Kathwans had surrounded with a triple line of 
carts for the protection of their camp.t This little hill I 
would identify with the low ridge to the north-west called 
Mundapapura, which would certainly ap to have been 
outside the city walls, as the broken bricks and pottery do 
not extend so far. I conclude that the camp on the hill was 
formed chiefly by the fugitives from other places, for 
whom there was no room in the already crowded city. The 
hill must have been close to the city walls, because the 
Kathmans, after the second line of carts had been broken 
by the Greeks, fled into the city and shut the gates. I¢ is 
clear therefore that the triple row of carts could only have 
surrounded the hill on three sides, and that the fourth side 
= open sath the city. ~ = ee thus connected with the 
city as a tempo out-work, from which the defenders, if 

powe sould make their escape behind the walls. 

a the number of carts capture | Mennedex ees cate 900 
the bill must have been a very small one. For if we allow 
100 carts to each line, the innermost line, where they were 
closely packed at 10 feet ~ cart, could not have been more 
than 1,000 feet in length round the three sides at the base. 
Placing the middle row 50 feet beyond- the inner one, its 





etiam palude munis”? | “gam deinde urbem pervenit, non muro solum, sed 
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length would have been 1,200 feet, and that of ¢he outer 
row at the same distance would have been 1,400 feet, or 
little more than a quarter of a mile. Now this accords so 
well with the size of the Mundapapura hill that I fee! consi- 
derable confidence in the accuracy of my identificatjon. As 
these carts were afterwards used by Ptolemy to form # single 
line of barrier outside the lake, we obtain a limit to its size, 
as 300 carts would not have extended more than 5,900 feet, or 
about 17 feet per cart if placed end to end, but as there ma 
have been numerous trees on the bank of the lake, the length 
of the barrier may be extended to about 6,000 feet. Now itis 
remarkable that this is the exact length of this outer line ac- 
cording to my survey, which shows the utmost extent of the 
Inke in the rainy season. I could find no traee of the 
rampart and ditch with which Alexander surroUpded the 
town, but I was not disappointed, as the rains of two ¢housand 
years must have obliterated them long ago. 

The Kathwans made an unsuccessful attempt to escape 
across the lake during the night, but they were Checked by 
the barrier of carts and driven back into the City. The 
walls were then breached by undermining and the place 
was taken by assault, in which the Kathteans, according 
to Arrian, lost 17,000 slain and 70,000 prisoners. (Curtius, 
however, gives the loss of the Kathzans at 8,900 killed. 
I am satisfied that Arrian’s numbers are erroneOys either 
through error or exaggeration, as the city was # Small one, 
and could not, at the ordinary rate of 400 or 500 Square feet 
to each person, have contained more than 12,000 people, 
If we double or be oy this for the influx of fugitives, the 
whole number would be about 30,000 persons. [| Should 
like therefore to read Arrian’s numbers as 7,000 sjain and 
17,000 prisoners. This would bring his number of slain 
into accord with Curtius and bis total number into accord 
with probability. 

Both Curtius and Arrian ahs in —s that Alexander 
had crossed the Hydraotes before he advanced Against 
Sangala, which should therefore be to the east of that 
river. But the detailed measurements of Hwen Thssng are 
too precise, the statement of the Mahabharata is to? lear, and 
Now the accounts of both Arrian and Curtius s)ow that 
Alexander was in full march for the Ganges whem pe heard 
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“that certain free Indians and Kathmwans were resolved 
to give him battle if he attempted to lead his army thither.”’ 
Alexander no sooner heard this than he immediately directed _ 
his march against the Kathseans, that is, he changed the 
previous direction of his march and proceeded towards 
Sangala, This was the uniform plan on which he acted 
during his campaign in Asia, to leave no enemy behind him. 
When he wasin full march for Persia, he turned aside to 
besiege Tyre ; when he was in hot pursuit of Bessus, the 
murderer of Darius, he turned to the south to subdue 
Drangiana and Arachosia ; and, when he was longing to 
enter India he deviated from his direct march to besiege 
Aornos. With the Kathsans the provocation was the same. 
Like the Tyrians, the Drangians and the Bazarians of Aornos, 
they wished to avoid rather than oppose Alexander ; but, 
if attacked, they were resolved to resist. Alexander was 
then on the eastern bank of the Hydraotes or Rayi, and, on 
the day after his departure from the river, he came to the 
city of Pimprama, where he halted to refresh his soldiers, 
and, on the third day, reached Sangala. As he was obliged 
to halt after his first two marches, they must have been 
forced ones of not less than 25 miles each, and his last may 
have beenacommon march of 12 or 15 miles. Sangala 
therefore must have been about 60 or 65 miles from the 
camp on the bank of the Hydraotes. Now, this is the 
exact distance of the Sangala Hill from Lahor, which was 
most probably the position of Alexander's camp when he 
heard of the recusancy of the Kathmi. I believe therefore 
that Alexander at once gave up his march to the Ganges and 
re-crossed the Rayi to punish the people of Sangala for 
daring to withhold their submission, 


XXII. ASARUR, OR TAKL 


, I have already mentioned Asarur as the probable posi- 
tion of Hwen Thsang’s Tye-kia, which was the capital of 
the Panjab in A. D. 633. It is situated about 2 miles to 
the south of the high road between Lahore and Pindi-Bha- 
tiyAn, being 45 miles from the former, and 24 from the 
Intter place. It is 19 miles distant from Sangala by the 
road, but not more than 16 miles in a direct line across the 
country. Nothing whatever is known of its ancient history, 
but the people say that it was originally called Udamnagar, 
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| or Uda-Nagari, and that it was deserted for many centuries 
| until Akbar’s time, when Ugar Shah, a Dogar, built tho 
masjid which still exists on the top of the mound. The 
-antiquity claimed for the place is confirmed by the large size 
of the bricks, 18 by 10 by 3 inches, which are found all 
over the ruins, and by the great numbers of Indo-Scythian 
coins that are discovered annually after heavy rain. It 
therefore reaches back to the first eentury before the 
Christian era, and from its position I believe it to be the 
Pimprama of Alexander. 

_ The ruins of Asarur (or Asrur) consist of an extensive 
mound 15,600 feet, or nearly 3 miles in cireuit.* The highest 
point is in the north-west quarter, where the mound rises to 
59 feet above the fields. is part, which I take to be the 
ancient palace, is 600 feet long and 400 feet broad, and quite 
re, in shape. It contains an old well 21 feet in diameter 
which has not been used for many years, and is now dry, 
The palace is completely surrounded by a line of large 
mounds about 25 feet in height, and 8,100 feet, or 12 miles 

in cireuit, which was evidently the stronghold or citadel 
of the place. The mounds are rounded and prominent like 
the ruins of large towers or bastions. On the east and 
south sides of the citadel, the mass of ruins sinks to 10 and 
15 feet in height, but it is twice the size of the citadel, and 
is no doubt the remains of the old city. I could find no 
trace of any ancient buildings, as all the surface bricks have 
been long ago carried off to the neighbouring shrine of 
Ugar Shah at Khdngdh Masrur; but amongst the old bricks 
forming the surrounding wall of the Masjid, I found three 
moulded in different patterns, which could only have be- 
longed to buildings of some importance. I found also o 
wedge-shaped brick 15 inches long and 3 inches thick, with 
a breadth of 10 inches at the narrow end and nearly 10§ 
inches at the broad end. 'This could only have been made for a 
stupa, or a well, but most probably for the latter, as the 
existing well is 21 feet in diameter. dsarur is a , 
village of only 45 houses. 

Hwen Thsang places Tse-kia at 14 or 15 Ui or 21 miles 
to the north-east of Sdkala, but as there are no traces of any 


a 
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former town in this position, I think it very probable that 
the trae numbers should be 114 or 115 Ji, or 19 miles, which 
is just the distance between Sangala and Asarur by the road, 
although in a direct line it is not more than 16 miles. The” 
circuit of Tve-kia was about 20 Ui, or upwards of 3 miles, 
which agrees sufficiently well with my measurement of the 
ruins of Asarur at 15,600 feet, or just 3 miles, At the time 
of Hwen ‘Tlisang’s visit there were ten monasteries, but 
very few Buddhists, and the mass of the people worshipped 
the Brahmanical gods. To the north-east of the town at 
10 #, or nearly 2 miles, there was a élupa of Asoka, 200 
feet in height, which marked the spot where Buddha had 
halted and which was said to contain a large quantity of 
his relics. This stupa may, I think, be identified with 
the little mound of Sid near Thata Syadon, just two miles 
to the north of Asarur, 


XXIII, RAN-SI, OR NARA-SINHA, 


On leaving Tse-kia, Hwen Thsang travelled eastward 
to Na-lo-seng-io or Nédra-Sinha, beyond which place he 
entered the forest of Po-lo-she or Pilu trees (Salvadora 
Persica) where he encountered the brigands, as already 
related.* This town of Néra-Sinha is, I believe, represented 
by the large ruined mound of fian-Si, which is situated 9 
miles to the south of Shekohpura, and 25 miles to the E. 
S. I. of Asarur, and about the same distance to the west 
of Lahore. Sior Sih is the usual Indian contraction for 
Sink, and Ran is a well known interchange of pronuncia- 
tion with Nar, asin Ranod for Narod, a large town in the 
Gwalior territory about 35 miles to the south of Narwar, 
and in Wakdlor for Lakhnor, the capital Katehar or Rohil. 
khand. In Ransi, therefore, we have not only an exact 
ne nuenece of position, but also the most recise agr 
ment of name, with the long-sought-for Ndra-Sinha of the 





as it faritvhes the most conclusive peauice that Perry ie 
desired of the accuracy of Hwen Thsang’s emplacement of 
Sangala to the westward of the Ravi, instead of to the east- 
Ward as Indicated by the classical authorities, 
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The remains of J?an-si consist of « large ruined mound, 
600 feet in length from north to south, and 6500 feet from 
east to west, witha general height of from 20 to 25 feet. 
‘It is thickly covered with broken bricks of large size, and 
coins are occasionally found by the saltpetre manufacturers. 
All the old ruined mounds in the Panjab, as Shorkot, 
Multin, Harapa, &c., abound in saltpetre, which has been 
derived from man's occupation, and which therefore affords 
a certain proof that the mound of Ransi is not a natural 
elevation but an artificial accumulation of rubbish, the result 
of many centuries. Ransi also possesses o tomb of a 
Nao-gaja, or giant of “nine yards,” which I believe to be 
only the remains of na recumbent statue of Buddha, after 
his attainment of Nirrdava, or death. Similar gigantic 
statues of bricks and mud are still made in Barma, which, 
when in ruins, present exactly the same appearance as these 
Noo-gaja tombs. As Buddha was believed to have died with 
his face to the east, all the Nircdna statues would of course 
be placed in a direction from north to south, and as Muham- 
madan tombs in India are placed in the same direction, I 
believe that the carly Musalmins took advantage of these 
Buddhist statues to form ready-made tombs for their leaders 
who fell in battle. I shall have more to say on this subject 
hereafter, and I only mention it here as another proof of the 
antiquity of Hansi.* 


et | 








XXIV. AMBAKAPI, OR AMAKATIS. 


Amba and Kapi are the names of two ruined mounds, 
the remains of ancient cities, which are said to have been 
called after a brother and sister, whose story has already 
been given in my account of Minikyila. According to the 
beaaeil: the family consisted of three brothers, named 
Sir-kap, Sir-sukh and Amba, and of four sisters, named 
Kapi, Kalpi, Munde, and Méndehi, each of whom is said to 
have founded a city to the south of Shekohpura, and in the 
immediate vicinity of Ran-si. The ruins of these cities are 
pointed out at the following places : 

Ist.—Sir-kap is a mound of ruins near the village of 
Balarh, 6 miles to the south of Shekohpura. It is remark- 
able that the name of Balarh is also connected with Sirkap 


© Bee Plate LEXI. for the positions of Manai and Ambakipt. 
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in the legends of the Sindh Sagar Dob, which assign the 
Balarh Tope as the seat of this Raja. 


9nd.—Sir-suth isa ruined mound, near the village of, 


Murid, 3} miles to the south of Shekohpura, and 2} miles 
to the north of the Sir-kap mound. 

8rd—Amba isa large ruined mound and village up- 
wards of 9 miles to the south of Shekohpura, and one mile 
to the cast of Han-si. 

4th—Aidipi, or Kdnpi, as it is also written and pro- 
nounced, is a small mound 2} miles to the east of Amba, on 
the old high road to Lahor. 

5th.—Aa/pi is another small ruined mound near the 
village of Bhuipur, about midway between the mounds of 
Sir-kap and Amba. 

-6th.—Munde is a ruined mound and village on the west 
hank of the Bdgh-bachha River, 8 miles to the south of 
Ransi and Amba, 

Tth.—Mandehi is a ruined mound and village to the 
south-east of Amba and Kapi, from which it is equi-distant 
34 miles, 

All of these mounds are on the western bank of the 
Bédgh-bachha River, and at a mean distanee of about 25 miles 
to the westward of Lahor, The whole of the villages just 
mentioned will be found in the district map of Lahor, but 
the mounds themselves are shewn only in the large map of 
the Sarakpur Parganah. I have already remarked that the 
name of the Bdgh-bachha or Tiger-cub River is most pro- 
bably connected with the legend of the “seven hungry tiger 
cubs” (Bdgh-bachhas), whose names are preserved in those 
of the seven mounds above-noted. ‘The same etory is told here 
that is so common in the Sindh Siigar DoAb. “RasAlu, the 
Raja of SyAlkot, plays at clopar with Sir-kap for a human 
head, and having won it aceepts his dauchter Aokild instead 
of the stake. The people have the most undoubting faith in 
the truth of this legend, and they quoted, with evident 
satisfaction, the following couplet in support of their belief: 

Amba Kapa pai Jarai, 

Kalpi bohin chhurdwan ai. 

When strife arese ‘tween Amb and Kap, 
Their sister Kalpi made it up. 3 
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As they could give no explanation of the nature of this 
quarrel, the couplet adds but little to our information regarid- 
ing the seven brothers and sisters, I may observe, however, 
*that the junction of the two names of Ambd and Adpi is 
most probably as old as the time of Fen’ who places a 
town named Amakatis, or Amakapia, to the west of the 
Ravi, and in the immediate neighbourhood of Labokla or 
Lahor.* 

The mound of Amba is 900 fect square, and from 25 
to 30 feet in height; butas the whole of the surrounding 
fields, for a breadth of about 600 fect, are covercd with broken 
pottery, the full extent of the ancient town may be taken at 
not less than 8,000 feet, or upwards of 3 miles in circuit. 
The mound itself is covered with broken bricks of large size, 
amongst which I discovered several pieces of carved brick. 
I found also one picee of grey sandstone, and a piece of 
speckled iron ore, similar to that of Sangala, and of the 

‘arfina Tlills. According to the statements of the people, 
the place was founded by Raja Amba 1800 or 1900 years 
ago, or just about the beginning of the Christian era. This 

date would make the three brothers contemporary with 
Hushka, Jushka, and Kanishka,—tho three great kings of the 
Fuchi or Kushin race of Indo-Scythians, with whom Tam 
on other grounds inclined to identify them. At present, 
however, I am not prepared to enter upon the long discus- 
sion which would be necessary to establish their identity. 


XXV. SARHIND. 

The large town of Sarhind owed its sudden rise to the 
Pathiin Emperor, Firuz Tughlak, who in A. D, 1360 made 
it the head of a separate district under the charge of Zia- 
uddin Barani, the historian, At the same time lie built a 
fort called Firuzpur, which must have been of considerable 
strength, as only seventy years later a rebel Turki slave, 
named Foliid, held it for no less than six years against his 
suzerain the King of Delhi. But before this time it was 





® Tho legend of Rdailn, and his deme foe, Sir Kap, is well known niso ot Finjer to the 
cast of the Satiaj, and ai Bubdranpur to the east of tho Jumna, I believe that tie ¢len- 
ginn youet be attriboted to tha Gujara ‘The identification of Ptoleny's Labodla with Lahor 
was first made in Kiepert's Map of India according to renee? which acoornparin! 
Lasson's ‘ Indischo Altorthumskunda.’ Jt baa since been cont by the researches of 
Mr. T. H. Thornton, in his “ Wistory and Antiquities of Labor,” 
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a place of some note, as itis mentioned by Ferishta as the 
most easterly possession of the Brahman kings of Kabul, 
After their subjection by the King of Ghazni, it became tlic 
frontier town of the Musalmins, and its name of Sar-Hind 
or “frontier of Hind,” is popularly assigned to this period, 
when it was the boundary town between the Hindus and 
the Muhammadans. Its actual foundation is generally 
attributed toa Chohin Thakur or Raja, who about 900 years 
ago brought people from Boris and Nolds, two very old 
towns which are said to have been built by Raja Bali and 
Raja Nala. Borde is situated at § miles to the east south-east 
and Nolds at 14 miles to the south-east of Sarhind. There 
are ruined mounds in which old coins are found at both 
sites, and at Nolis there is a stone temple with a stone 
lingam called Nealemeara, near which an annual fair is held 
on the 4th of the waning moon of PhAlguna. 


Other accounts attribute the foundation of Sarhind to 
the time of Sikandar Julkara, or Alexander the Great. A 
fakir flying from Sikandar with the Pidras, or “ philo- 
sophers stone,” and being closely followed by the king, 
threw the stone into a tank near Miran-ka-dera, to the north- 
west of the present city of Sarhind. Sikandar sent two 
elephants into the water to search for the Paras, when one 
of their iron fetters was turned into ¢ id, but the stone was 
never found. So the king pitched his tent near the tank 
and age a grove of mangoes, and stayed there searching 
for the Paras until the trees bore fruit. He remained there 
for twelve B derta when he abandoned the vain search, and 
filling up the tank, he dug another, which still exists, called 
Bibi-Sar, or “the lady’s tank.” ‘This tank, however, is 
usually attributed to Hdj-Tdj, or Hdji and Tayi, the two 


daughters of Sikandar, who are said to have died unmarried. 
Their tombs are still pointed out near the tank, and about one- 
quarter of a mile tothe north is the Bagh Sikandar, or 

ve of mangoe trees which is said to have been planted by 





According to the more popular account,a holy man, 
named Mir Miran, or Amir Sayid, received the king’s 
daughter Hdj-Tdj in marriage, along with ajachir in the 
neighbourhood of Sarhind. The lady made the tank now 
called Bibi-Sar, and when her husband died, the king built 
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over him the large stone tomb which stands near the Bibi- 
Sar Tank, This tradition is supported by the fact that the 
neighbouring village is still called Mir Miran-ka-Dera. But 
‘of Mir Miran himself nothing whatever is known, except 
that he lived in the time of the Pathin kings. This, indeed, 
is evident from the style of the tomb, which is a very fine 
specimen of the later Pathin architecture. I conclude, 
therefore, that he must have lived after the time of Firuz 
ughlak, or some time during the fifteenth century, A 
similar date may also be deduced from the title of Mir, 
which would seem not to have been used in India by holy 
men until after the time of Timur. If any dependence could 
be placed on the name of the king, I should be inclined to 
assign Mir Miran to the time of Sikandar Lodi, in the 
beginning of the 16th century. From the late date of the 
tomb it is certain, therefore, that Sarhind could not have been 
founded by the saint, although his residence at the placa 
would perhaps have contributed to its argrandizement. I 
think it highly probable that the fakir of one legend is the 
saint of the other, as the same story of the hansas, or wild 
geese, dropping pearls into the Mansala Nala during the 
stay of the fakir, is related also of the saint, 

But Sarhind must have been a place of some conse- 
quence even in the time of the Hindus, as a governor was 
appointed to it by Kutb-ud-din-Aibeg, the first Muhamma- 
dan King of Delhi" In A. D. 1246 it formed part of the 
viceroyalty of the Panjib under the celebrated Shir Khan, 
who re-built its fort, but it still had a separate governor 
under his jurisdiction.t On the death of Shir Khan in 
A. D. 1268, when the different districts of the Panjab were 
placed under separate governors, Sarhind again became an 
independent rovince of the Delhi empire. Under the 

‘hilji kings, however, if was once more attached to the 
viceroyalty of Samina, in which state it continued until 
A. D. 1360, when the fort was re-built and made the head 
of an indepeddent province by Firuz Tughlak. From this 
time Sarhind continued to increase in wealth and importance 








7 +t «aD aagad L, 206, Minhaj-us-Sinij, in the Tobakit-i-Nasiri, states that the 
fort of Sarhind tras taken Muhammad G in A. . S87,or A, D. T1091. Previous 
to thia the fort Lad been in his possession, but it was surrendered to Hoi Pithora after o 
siege of thirteen months.—See Sir Henry Elliot's Mohammodan Historians by Dowson, IL, 
296 & 206. 

+ Driggn’ Ferishta, 1, 235, 341. 
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until the time of Akbar, when the rival citics of Sundin and 
Samana were both made subordinate toit, and ineluded in 
the Sarlind Sirkar of the Subah of Delhi, Its prosperity 
was further inereased by the gradual encroachments of the 
sandy desert, which at last forced the Mogul Emperors to 
abandon the old lines of road by Ilinsi and Sunim, and to 
seck for a permanent line farther to the north by Sarhind 
and Ambala. Jor the century and a half that inter- 
vened between the accession of Akbar and the death of 
Aurangzib, Sarhind was one of the most flourishing citics 
of the Mogal Empire, and to this period belong nearly all 
the existing buildings both public and private. Some idca 
of the great extent of the city during this period may be 
formed from the popular belicf that it containcd no less 
than 360 mosques, with as many tombs, forts, saris, and 
wells. Many of the tombs and mosques are yct standing, 
and numerous wells may still bo scon amongst the billow, 
heaps of the vast sea of the brick ruins which now surroun 
this old city for several miles. 


But the prosperity of Sarhind closed with the reign 
of Aurangzib, who died in A. D. 1707. Two years later 
the city was captured and plundered by tho Sikh Chief, 
Banda, who put the Governor, Vazir Khan, to death, in 
revenge for the crucl murder of Guru Govind’s family. In 
1718 his successor, Iiyazid Khan, was killed, and Sarhind 
was again plundered by the victorious Sikhs. Its further 
decay was arrested fora time by the capture and death of 
Banda in 1716, and the consequent dispersion of the Sikh 
troops. But in 1758, when they had recovered their strength, 
it was plundered for the third by the Sikh soldiers of 
Adina Beg’s army, who expelled the Afghan Governor 


of Ahmad Shah. In 1761 Ahmad Shah reinstated his 
Governor, Zein Khan, in person, and in the end of the follow- 


ing year he again returned and frustrated the designs of 
the Sikhs by defeating them with great slauchter between 
Ludiina and Sarhind. But though checked, the Sikhs were 
not much weakened, and in December 1763 they managed 
to assemble another large army for a fourth attack on Sarhind. 
Zein Khan marched out to oppose them, but he was defeated 
and killed, and Sarhind was taken and totally destroyed by 
the vengeful Sikis who had not yet forgotten the murder 
of Guru Govind’s family. Eyen to this day every Sikb, on 


ee 
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passing through Sarhind, carries away a brick which he is 
supposed to throw into the Jumna as he goes towards Hari- 
dwar, and into the Sutlej on his return to the Panjab, with 
the hope that in time the detested city will thus be utterly 
removed from the face of the earth, The Muhammadan 
families who escaped retired to the village of Bassi, four miles 
to the northward, which has now becomea large and flourish- 
ing town. 

After its destruction in 1763, Sarhind remained desolate 
for several years, until it was partially occupied by the Sikhs 
of Patiila. In 1838, when I first saw its ruins, they were 
surrounded by a thick jungle of Palas, or Dhak trees. This 
has now disappeared, and when I visited the place in 1864 
[I saw only fine fields covered with crops of green corn 
waving amidst the ruins. At present there are said to be 
upwards of 3,000 inhabited houses, which would give a popu- 
lation of more than 15,000 souls. 

The ruins of Sarhind, as already mentioned, consist 
almost entirely of Muhammadan buildings of a late period. 
With the single exception of Mir Miran’s tomb, they are 
all of brick which has once been plastered, but the loss of 
the stucco has hastened their deeay, and has deprived them 
of much of their beauty. Some of them are still remark- 
able for their size, but the greater number are mere shape- 
less heaps of ruin. 

The finest and oldest building at Sarhind is the tomb of 
Mir Miran. It forms a square of 47 feet outside, and 
96 feet 4 inches inside, with a height of about 32 feet. It is 
built entirely of stone, and is surmounted by a large central 
dome, raised on an octagonal base, with a smaller dome, 
raised on a square base, crowning each of the four covers. 
Each of the four sides is piereed by a recessed doorway with 
a pointed arch, which is covered by a second loftier arch of 
larger span. The dead walls are relieved by three rows of 
recesses, surmounted by battlements, and ornamented with 
numerous squares of blue enamelled tiles. The general effect 
is decidedly good, and altogether the tomb of Mir Miran is 
one of the most pleasing as well as one of the most perfect 
specimens of the later Pathdn or earlier Afghan architecture. 


The largest tomb at Sarhind is a plain brick building 
attributed to Sayid Khan, Pathan. It is a square of 774 
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feet outside and of 27} feet inside, the thick walls being 
pierced from the outside by deeply recessed rooms, which are 
roofed with pointed half domes. At tlhe four corners there 
are very small square turrcts which look mean sand insigni- 
ficant beside the lofty central dome of about 40 feet diameter, 
which crowns the building. This dome springs from a tall 
base or neck about 20 feet in height, and is surmounted by 
an octagonal cupola which forms an elegant and appropriate 
summit to the whole edifice. I notice this last fact the 
more particularly, because the pinnacle or cupola of most 
Pathin tombs is usually wanting altogether, or is too much 
ruined to show its design. 

The next tomb in point of size is another red brick 
building attributed to Khoja, or Khwaja Khan. This is a 
square of 68 feet outside and 23 feet inside. The great 
dome is 36 feet in diameter outside, and 7 feet thick. At 
each of the four corners there is a small cupola standing on 
a base 14 feet square. As the general Nd of this building 
approaches very closely to that of Mir Miran's tomb, it may 
be assigned with great probability to the fifteenth century. 

The smaller tombs it is unnecessary to describe, but I 
may mention the octagonal brick tomb of Chirka Choti or 
the “ thread maker,” and the pretty little octagonal tomb of 
Pirbendi Nakshawdla, or “the painter.’ The latter is an 
octagonal building on open arches, surmounted by the well 
known pear-shaped dome of the Mogal period; but the 
body of the building is profusely covered with paintings of 
flowers, most probably designed by the Nukshaiwdla himself, 
and the roof is entirely aa | with glazed tiles arranged 
in a novel and pleasing manner, which I have not seen re- 
peated elsewhere. The thin ribs, or melon-like divisions of 
the dome, are marked by dark blue lines, and the intervals 
he ses “tf re Re laid herring-bone fashion, in a 

“ation oF shades beginning from pale yellowish green at 
the top down to dark green at the Vetiche Each of these 
spaces therefore represents a large green leaf with stem and 
fibres marked by the thin lines of junction of the tiles. 
The octagonal base of the dome is covered with three rows 
of yellow tiles divided by thin lines of blue, the whole sur- 
mounted by a diamond pattern of yellow end blue. Allto- 
gether this is one of the most pleasing specimens of glazed 
ornamentation that I have yet met with. 
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The only existing mosque that is worth mentioning is 
that which bears the name of Sadan Kasai, or Sadan the 
Butcher, to the north of the present town. This Masjid was 
originally 140 feet long and 70 feet broad, but, since I first 
saw it in 1838, the west end has fallen down, and the whole 
building is otherwise in much worse order. The central 
room is covered by a dome 45 feet in diameter, but the 
narrower side rooms are covered in a peculiar manner by two 
small domes each, instead of by the usual oblong domes of 
the later Mozals. I conclude, therefore, that this mosque 
must belong either to tlic close of the Afghan period, or to 
the beginning of the earlier Mogal period. Its approximate 
date may be fixed at about A. D. 1500. 


The Haveli or dwelling house of Sahdbat Beg, or Sandik 
Beg, is only worthy of notice as, perhaps, the largest existing 
specimen of the ugly domestic architecture of the wealthy 
Muhammadans of the Mogal Empire. It consists of twe 
great piles of brick building cach about 60 feet square, and 
70 or 80 feet in height, connected by high dead walls, which 
enclose a court yard. Externally, the dead walls are divided 
into ten rows of square panels mounting one above the 
other with monotonous regularity, which is ‘broken, but not 
relieved, by a single piece of lattice work on each side. 
Here and there may be observed a few small square holes 
which are much more suggestive of the dreary cells of a 
prison than of the cheerful rooms of a nobleman’s palace. 


The only other building that is worthy of notice is 
the great Sardi, or staging palace of the Mogal Emperors, 
to the south-east of the city. A sardi was built at every 
stage on the road from Agra to Lahor, vid Delhi and 
Sarhind. Many of these buildings still exist, and most of 
them are still oceupied for different purposes. The sari at 
Phalor was turned into a fort by the Sikhs, and is now used 
as an arsenal by the British Government. The sarii at 
Sarhind was unoccupied when I saw it in 1838, but it is now 
used as a public andience hall by the Patiila authorities, 
to whom it is only known as the Am-khds, and under this 
name it is inserted in the Atlas of India, Sheet No. 45. 
The usual sardi isa large. square enclosure surrounded by 
a high wall, with a gateway towards the high road, a large 
building in the middle of each of the other three sides, and 
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a continuous suite of small rooms on all four sides. But the 
sarii of Sarhind is remarkable for its superior accommoda- 
tion and additional buildings, which, as they must have 
contributed to the comfort and even luxury of the place," 
would seem to show that the Emperors were in the habit of 
halting at Sarhind. This sedi consists of a large enclosure 
with the royal apartments arranged on all four sides, and a 
tank in the middle of the square. The enclosure is 600 feet 
in length from east to west, and 475 feet from north to 
south. The tank is 320 feet by 280 feet, with a flight of 
eight steps on all four sides, ard an arcled causeway or 
bridge passing through the middle of it. The principal 
npirtmeuts, Which are on the south side, consist of a block 
17 feet long by 65 fect, and on the opposite side across the 
tank there is a Shish-IMahal, or “hall of mirrors,” for public 
audiences. At the south-east and south-west corners there 
are hamams and private apartments, and on the east and 
west sides there are suites of servants’ rooms and stables. 
During my stay at Sarhind I made diligent enquiries 
for old coins, which are found in considerable numbers after 
the annual rains. I obtained numerous specimens of the 
Muhammadan coinage from the earliest kings down to the 
Mogal Emperor, Muliammad Shah, dated in A. H. 1138, or 
A. D. 1725. 1 got also four coins of the early Braliman 
Kings of Kabul who reigned from about A. D. 900 to 950, 
with o few specimens of the later Indo-Scythian coinage, 
and a single coin of the great Indo-Scythian prince 
Kanishka, The conclusion which I draw from these coins 
1s, that Sarhind was certainly a flourishing town in A. D. 
900, and that it was most probably in existence as earlyas 
the reign of Kanishka at the beginning of the Christian 


XXVI. THANESAR, OR STHANESWARA. 

_ The name of Tiinesar or Sthdneswara ig said to be 
lerived cither from the Stidua or abode of Iseara or Maha- 
deva, or from the junction of his names of Sthdnu and 
Iswara, The town is one of the oldest and most celebrated 
places in India, but the earliest cortain notice of it under 
this name is by the Chinese Pilgrim Hwen Thsang in A. D. 
(Ot, although it is probably mentioned hy Ptolemy as Batan- 
Acdsavu, for which we should, perhaps, real Salan-aisara 
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for the Sanskrit Sthéneswore. But the place was more 
famous for its connexion with the history of the Panudus, than 
for its possession of a temple of Mahadeva, whose worship, in 
India at least, must be of much later date than the herocs 
of the Mahabhdrata. All the country immediately around 
Thinesar, between the Seraswati and Drishadwats livers, 
is known by the name of Awru-Ashetra, that is the ‘ficld 
or land of Aur,’ who is said to have heeome an ascetic on 
the bank of the great holy lake to the south of the town. 
‘his lake is called by various names, as Brahma-Sar, 
Rama-hrad, Véyu or Véyava-Sar, and Parana-Sar. The 
first name is attributed to Brahma, because he performed a 
sacrifice on its banks. The second name is derived from 
Parasu Rama, who is said to have spilt the blood of the 
Kehetriyas in this place. The last two titles are derived 
from the names of the god of wind, on account of the 
pleasant breezes which blew over the waters of the lake 
during Kuru’s period of asceticism. This lake is the centre 
of attraction for most pilgrims; but allround it for many 
miles is holy ground, and the number of holy places con- 
nected with the Kauravas and Pandavas, and with other 
heroes of antiquity, is very great indeed. According to 
popular belief, the exact number is 860, but the list given in 
the Kuru-Kehetra Mahdlmya is limited to 180 places, of 
which one-half, or 91, are to the north along the line of the 
venerated Saraswati River, There are, however, in this list 
so many omissions of places wf acknowledged importance, 
such as the NWdgahrada at Pundri, the Pydsasthala at 
Basthali, the Pardsarativath at Balu, and the Vishne-tirath 
at Sagga near Nardna, that I feel inclined to believe that the 
popular number of 560 may not be exaggerated. 


The Chakra or district of Kurn-Keshetra is also called 
Dharma-Kehetra, or the * holy land,” which is evidently the 
orginal of Hwen Thsang’s “ le champ du bonheur.” In his 
time the circle of piJgrimage was limited to 200 li, which, at 
his valuation of 40 fi to the Indian yojana of 4 kos 1s 
equivalent to 20 kos.* In the time of Akbar, however, the 
circle had already been increased to 40 &os,t and at the 
time of my visit it had been extended to 49 ‘os, although 
® Julion'’a Hwen Thewng, IL, 213. 
 Gladwin’s Ain Ablari; IL, 517. 
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the 40 os circuit was also well known, and is, indeed, 
noted by Mr. Bowring. The circuit stated by the Chinese 
pilgrim could not have been more than 35 or 40 miles, at 7 
or 5 miles, to the yojana, but the circle mentioned by Abul 
Faz] could not be less than 53 miles, at the usual valuation 
of the Padshahi koe at 1} miles, and might, at Sir H. 
Elliot’s valuation of Akbar's kos at more than 21 miles, be 
extended to upwards of 100 miles, It is possible, indeed, 
to make these different statements agree very closely by 
changing the pilgrim’s number to 400 Ui, or 10 yojanas, 
which are equivalent to 40 tos, or 80 miles, and by estimat- 
ing Abul Fazl’s 40 tos at the usual Indian rate of about. 2 
miles each. I am myself quite satisfied of the necessity for 
making this correction in the pilgrim’s number, as the narrow 
extent of his circle would not only shut out the equally 
famous shrines at Prithudaka, or Pehoa on the Saraswati. as 
well as the Kawsiki-Sangam, or junction of the Kausiki 
and” Drishadwati Rivers, but would actually exclude the 
Drishadwati itself, which in the Famana Purdna is specially 

mentioned as being within the limits of the holy land. 

dhirgh-Kehetre Kurukshetre dirgha Satantra yire 
Nudyastire Drishadoat gdh puayayds sachiredsasak, 
“They were making the great sacrifice of Satranta in the 
wide region of Awrnkshetira on the banks of the Drishadwati 
esteemed holy on account of its virtues,’ This river is also 
specially mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata as being the south- 
ern boundary of the holy land.* | 
Dakshinena Sarascatydh Drithadvatyuttarena-cha 
Fe vasanti Kurulshetre te vasanti trivishiape, 
“South from Serastati, and north from Drishadwati, they 
‘who dwell in Kurukshetra liye in paradise.” From these 
texts it is certain that the holy land of Kurukshetra must 
have extended to the DPrishedicati in the time of Hwen 
Thsang, and therefore that his limitation of its circuit to 
200 Hi, or 20 fox, must be erroncous. | 
In another passage of the Mahibkdrata, the boundaries 
of the holy land are even more explicitly detailed.+ 
® Vanaparva : ci. 8I—V., 4, 
# Thid—ch £3, last verse. 
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Tad Ratuukdratuntyor yadautaram Rdmdhraddadu-cha Blachak- 
nutanpa-cia, 
Fiat Kurukshetra, Samanta-panchakam, Pitamahdeyottara Pedirnchyate. 


“The tract between Retauka, Aratnuka, Rimdhrada, and 
Bhachaknuka, is called Kurukshetra, Samantapancheka, and 
the northern Fedi of Pita-maha or Brahmdé.” As this last 
name of Brakmd-vedi is equivalent to Srahmitcartia, we 
have another testimony in the Code of Manu for extending 
the holy land to the banks of the Drishadwati.* 

Sarasvati Drishadvatyordera nudyor yadantaram, 

Yandeca nirmitam-desan Bradmdvarttan prachakshate. 


“That region, made by the gods, which is between the 
Saraswati and Drishadwati Rivers, is called Brahmdvartta.” 

With the explicit statements of these texts before us, 
there ought to have been little or no difficulty in ascertaining 
the precise limits of the Dharma-Kshetra, or holy land in 
the neighbourhood of Thanesar. We have given as the 
names of two rivers which form its northern and southern 
boundaries, and the names of the four places of pilgrimage 
at the four corners of the holy circuit. The position of 
Ratnuka, indeed, is well known as the fatan Jaksh, or 
Ratna yaksha, at the north-east corner of the circuit, and 
four miles to the east of Thanesar. But the positions of the 
other three places I have been unable to verify exactly, as I 
could find but very few people who agreed about them. 
According to some people, the Aratnuka Yaksha, or north- 
west corner, was on the Sarsuti, only 4 miles to the west 
of Pehoa. According to others, it was also called Basar 
Yakeh which they identified with Bahar on the Sarsuti, no 
less than 22 miles to the west of Pehoa, and 40 miles to the 
west of Ratan Jaksh. The position of the south-west 
corner, called Rdmdhrada in the Mahdbhdrata, is equally 
difficult to discover, as there are no less then four holy 
tanks of this name, each of which has its advocates. 
According to some, the true RAmfhrada is only 2 kos from 
Jhind, and no less than 28 kos beyond Kaithal, or from 65 
to 70 miles distant from Thanesar, which is utterly im- 
possible, I believe that this Ramahrada is a late invention 
of interested Brahmans who wished to curry favor with 





® Haughton's Lastitutes of Manu, IL, 17. 
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the Sikh Raja of Jhind by bringing his capital within the 
range of the holy cirenit of Kurukshetra, Others referred 
ton Ramihrada near Pundri, between Nisang and Kaithal, 
nbout 18 or 20 miles to the south of Pehoa, which is the 
very position in which the south-west corner of the 40 £oe cir- 
cuits should be looked for, but I could not learn anything more 
definite about it. The position of the south-east corner, called 
Buchakivka Yasha, or Bachakruka, is equally doubtful. 
Some pointed to the neighbourhood of Safidan, which is 
many miles to the south of the Rdkshasi, or Drishadwati 
River. Others said it was only 4 tos from Nisang, in which 
position there is a village called Bujhere, and the lake of 
Kachwa close to the bloody battle-field of Nardna, and from 
18 to 20 miles to the south of Ratan Jaksh and the same 
distance to the east of Pundri. As no one seemed to know 
anything about the place, I am unable to identify its exact 
position, When encamped near Ratan Jaksh, I was in- 
formed that the south-east corner was at Trikka Jaksh 40 kos 
to the south, that the Rdmihrada was 40 kos to the west of 
Trikka, and that Bahar Jaksh was 40 kos to the north of 
Rimihrada. As this would make the circuit into a square 
of 40 £os each side, and would carry the boundary beyond 
Panipat tothe Rimalrada of Jhind, I am satisfied that it 
isan invention of late date to please the Raja of Jhind. 
I propose tocomplete my enquiries on this su ject during 
the ensuing cold season, but I may now state my belief that 
the extent of the holy circuits of Kurukshetra will be 
found within the limits which I have here indicated. The 
circuit ‘thus formed from Ratan Jaksh on the Sarsuti west« 
ward to Pehoa, from thence southward to beyond Punilri, 
from thence eastward vid Nisang to Narina on the Rikshasi, 
and from thence northward to Ratan Jaksh, is as nearly as 
208sible 80 miles, or gah bg rs these limits lie all the 
famous places connected with the history of the Pindus, and 
with their predecessors Raja Vena and Raja Prithu, some of 
propose to describe. | 

_ The Sarsuti, in Sanskrit Saraswati, is too well known to 
require more than a mere notice. Its name is derived from 
Saras, a “lake or pool,” and vati, “like,” meaning 
the ‘river of lakes or pools,” a character which it still bears, 
as if partially dries up early in the year and becomes a mere 
succession of pools without any visible stream, ‘The 
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Brahmans have cleverly taken advantage of these pools, to 
each of which they have attached a legend with its accom- 
panying shrine. Thus, along the bank of the Sarsuti to the 
north of Thinesar, from Ratan Jakeh on the east to dijas- 
Ghdt on the west, a distance of only 5 miles, there are no 
less than 34 slirines, or 7 shrines in one mile, or a shrine at 
every 250 yards. Of these the most celebrated is the Awla- 
Préchin, or Gangé-tirath, in which the Ganges herself is 
said to have bathed to get rid of the load of sin with which 
the people had defiled her waters. Another famous place is 
the Sthdnu-tirath, where Vena Raja dedicated a shrine to 
Siva, under the name of Sthdnn., According to the legend, 
the leprous Raja Ben, whose name I have found as widely 
diffused as those of the Pindus themselves, while travelling 
in a duli, was set down by the bearers on the bank of the 
Saraswati. A dog crossed the river and stopped near the dirle 
to shake himself, when some water was sprinkled on the 
Raja, who was astonished on sceing that each spot thus wet- 
ted immediately became whole, He at once plunged into 
the stream and came out entirely cleansed from his leprosy, 
These two legends are alone sufficient to account for the 
cos ness belief of the people in the purifying quality 
of the waters of the Saraswati. Some places refer to the 
destruction of the Kshatriyas by Parasu-Rama, and other 
spots are dedicated to the story of the Pandus, such as 
Kshiriki-vdsa and Asthipur. In the first of these places the 
water of the river was changed to milk (kshira) for the use 
of the wearied Péndus, and in the other their bones (asthi) 
were collected togethcr in a heap. In A. D. 634 these 
bones were shown to the Chinese pigs, Hwen Thesang, 
who records that they were of very large size.* All my 
enquiries for them were fruitless, but the site of Asthipur is 
still pointed out in the plain to the west of the city towards 


Aujasghat. 

The great lake of Kuru-Kehetra isan oblong sheet of 
water 3,546 feet in length from east to west, anc 1,900 feet 
in breadth.t Lloyd estimated it at one mile by half a mile, 
but he afterwards ape the breadth as three times 255 paces, 
or 705 paces, which, even at 23 feet each, are equal to only 
® Julien’s Hwen Theang, IL, 214 
+ See Plate LXXL for a Map of Thinesr. 
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1,864 feet, thus proving the accuracy of my measurement, 
and the incorrectness of his own estimate, In the middle 
of the lake there is an island 580 feet square, which is 
connected with the north and south banks hy two broken 
bridges 26 feet broad. In the west half of the island, there 
isa deep square tank called Chandra-kupa, or “ Chandra’s 
well,” which is one of the places of pilgrimage, although it 
is not enumerated in the list which I obtained from the 
Mehdimya. The island is bounded by a brick wall, and the 
lake itself is surrounded by a continuous flight of brick 
steps. Both of these works, as well as the two bridges, 
are attributed to Raja Birbal, the witty companion of 
Akbar. The whole place is said to have been desecrated 
in the reign of Aurangzib, who built a castle on the island 
called Mogalpiira, from which his soldiers could fire upon any 
pilgrims who might venture to bathe in the holy lake. But 
with the decline of the Mogal Empire, and the consequent 
ascendancy of the Sikhs, many of the old shrines have been 
.restored, and new shrines have been erected, to which the 
Tfindu pilgrims now flock in thousands upon thousands. 
Gut the whole place has an appearance of desolation and 
decay in spite of the crowds of pilgrims with their gay- 
looking water baskets crowned with red and white flags. 
This holy tank is mentioned by Abu Rihdn, who records on 
the authority of Variha Mihira, that during eclipses of the 
moon the waters of all other tanks visit the tank at ThAne- 
sar, so that the bather in this tank at the moment of eclipse 
obtains the merit of bathing in all the other tanks | * 

_ _this notice by Vardha Mihira carries us back at once to 
A. D, 500, when the holy tank of Thanesar was in full 
repute, But the Pauranic legends attribute to it an antiquity 
long anterior even to the Pindus themselves. On its banks 
Kuru, the common ancestor of the Kauravas and Piindavas, 
= an so ae cae ; “ce Parasu-Rima slew the Ksha- 

7» and here fururavas having lost the nymph Urvasi 
at length met his celestial bride at Kuru-kshe i sportin 
th , beautiful with 





* Reinaud, Memoire ear I’ Inde, p. 287, 
t Wilson's Translation, I, p, 216, 
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Indra slew ninety times nine Fritras." The scholiast 
explains this by saying that the thunderbolt of Indra was 
formed of the horse’s head, with which the Aswins had 
supplied the headless Dadhyanch that he mi; ht teach his 
science to them. According to the legend, Dadhyanch 
during his life-time had been the terror of the Asuras, whi, 
after his death, multiplied and overspread the whole earth. 
Then “Indra inquiring what had become of him, and 
whether nothing of him had been left behind, was told that 
the horse’s head was still in existence, but no one knew 
where. Search was made for it, and it was found in the lake 
Saryandcat on the skirts of Kuru-kshetra.” I infer that 
this is only another name for the great tank of Kurukshetra, 
and consequently that the scared pool is at least as oldas the 
Rig Veda itself. I think it also probable that the Chakra- 
tirath, or spot where Vishnu is said to have taken up his 
Chakra, or discus, to kill Bhishma, may have been the 
original spot where Indra slew the Vritras, and that the 
bones, which were afterwards assigned to the Pindus, may 
lave been those of the Vritras of the older legend. In 
support of this suggestion, I may mention that the Chekra- 
tirath is close to Asthipur, or the “place of bones.” 

In the time of Mahmud of Ghazni, the Chakra-tirath 
was the most famous shrine of Kuru-kshetra, Abu Rihdin 
records that when the Mulammadans captured Thanesar, they 
found a statue which the people believed to be as old as the 
war of the Kauravas and Pindavas. This statue, which was 
somewhat above life-size, was called Chakra Swami, or the 
“lord of the discus,” one of the well known names of 
Vishnu. In Ferishta’s history this name has been altered 
to Jag-Soma, which in the Persian characters is an easy 
misreading for Chakra Swami. According to both authors, 
the statue was carried to Ghazni to be broken and trodden 

The only other places of consequence in the immediate 
neithbourhood of Thanesar, are the Kurudhwaj-Tirath and 
Raja Karn-ka-kilah. The first of these is a ruined temple 
at the east end of the Warbida-Tadl, and close to the south. 
west corner of the old fort. On this spot Raja Kuru is said 
to have set up his flag. I found here several fragments of 
et eae SS “seks 
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sculpture connected with the worship of Siva, but the most 
certain evidence of its antiquity is the number of large 
bricks, from 9 to 103 inches in breadth, which are built 
into the walls of the two modern temples. 


Raja Kara-ka-kileh is a huge mound upwards of one 
mile to the south-west of the holy tank, It is 500 feet 
square at top, and about 800 feet square at base, with a 
general height of 30 feet, which, on the western side, rises 
to 40 feet. There are no ancient remains except a large dry 
well, which is 15 feet in diameter and 53 feet deep. The 
mound is covered with fragments of pottery, and broken 
bricks of the same dimensions as those of Awrudhioaj. 
This place is said to have been the stronghold of Raja Aarna, 
the half-brother of the J’dndavas, but engaged on the side 
of the Aawrevas, as the General of Duryodhan. Aarna 
was so famous for his liberality that it has now passed into 
a proverb, and people say “what is that compared to the 
munificence of Roja Karna.” 


Thinesar itself consists of an old ruined fort, about 1,200 
feet square at top, with the modern town on a mound to the 
east, and a suburb, called Bihari, on another mound to the 
west. Altogether the three old mounds occupy a space 
nearly one mile in length from east to west, and about 2,000 
feet in average breadth. These dimensions give a circuit of 
14,000 feet, or less than 2% miles, which is somewhat under 
the 20 fi, or 5% miles of Hwen Thsang. But before the 
inroads of the Muhammadans, it is certain from the number 
of brick ruins still existing, as wellas from the statements 
of the people themselves, that the whole of the intervening 
space between the present town and the lake, which is now 
called Darrd, must have formed part of the old city. 
Taking in this space, the original city would have been as 
—Z as possible an exact square of one mile on each side, 
rie eee give ere et pee oll, or a nye eee than 
QA eee te 7 linese pilgrim. According to 
tradition, the fort was built by Raja Dilipa, a déncondens of 
Kura, five generations anterior to the Pandus. It is said 
to have had 52 towers or bastions, of which some remains 

il exist. On the west side the earthen ramparts rise to a 
height of 60 feet above the road, but the mass of the in- 
terior is not more than 40 feet high. The whole mound is 
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thickly covered with large broken bricks, but, with the 
exception of three old wells, there are no remains of any 
antiquity. The first well, in front of the ruined Jimai 
Masjid, is 9} feet broad and 66 feet deep. The second well, 
called OtwdlaKda, is 12 feet broad and 54 deep. The third 
well, in the very centre of the fort, is now only a deep hole, 
its brick walls having been carried away by the people. At the 
north-east corner of the fort there are some Muhammadan 
buildings which will be described presently. 

When the Chinese pilgrim, Hwen Thsang, visited 
Sa-ta-ni-she-fa-lo, or Sthiineswara, in A. D. 634, he found 
only three Buddhist monasteries containing 700 monks, 
‘hile the Brahmanical temples amounted to 100, and the 
Brahmanists of different sects were very numerous. At 4 
or 5 Ui, or three-quarters of a mile, to the north-west of the 
town, there was a brick sfupa of Asoka, 200 feet in height, 
which was said to contain a portion of relics of Buddha. 
The bricks were of a reddish yellow color, and very smooth 
and glossy. In the position here indicated I found two 
ruined mounds, of which the larger is known as the Mad- 
rasa, or “ College,” and the smaller is covered with Muham- 
madan tombs. No remains of the Madrasa now exist, but 
the mound is thickly covered with large broken bricks, lke 
those at Kurudhwaja, and of a reddish yellow, or yellowish 
red colour, exactly like that of a Gosain’s freshly-dyed 
clothes. But they were all mouldering away under the 
action of saltpetre, and I could not find even a single frag- 
ment of glossy or shining brick to verily my identification 
of this mound with the stupa of Hwen - hsang. It is about 
400 feet long and 500 fect broad at base, with a height of 
from 20 to 25 feet. The smaller mound to the north-east 
is about 150 feet in diameter by 15 feet in height. It is 
probable that this smaller mound may be the remains of the 
stupa from which all the larger pieces of brick have been 
carried away, and the larger mound may be the ruins of 
an extensive monastery. It is certain at least that the 
three monasteries, containing 700 monks, must have been of 

size, os the usual number of monks in a monastery 
would appear to have been onl about 100. As I propose to 
make a further examination of this mound, and of the other 
ruins at Thinesar during the ensuing cold season of 1865- 
1866, I will reserve all further remarks for a future report, 
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The only Muhammadan remains at Thanesar that are 
worthy of notice are two masjids, one madrasa, and one 
comb, The two masjids are known as the Patharia or 
“stone masjid,” and the Chini, or ‘glazed-tile masjid.” 
The former is in the old fort to the west of the madrasa. 
It is a small building, being only 37 feet long by 113 feet 
broad inside, but it is remarkable for its minars which are 
attached to the ends of the éack wall instead of the front 
wall, as is usual. These minars are fluted below with alter- 
nately round angular flutes like the Kutb Minar, and as 
they have a great slope, I think that the building may be 
assigned with some probability to the time of Firuz Tughlak, 
or towards the end of the 14th century. The Chini Masjid 
is situated in the city near the north-east angle of the fort. 
Tt lias two short stout minars, which, as well as the walls of 
the mosque, have once been covered with glazed tiles. 
Most of the tiles are now gone, but as the remaining tiles 
are of small size, and each piece of one uniform color, I 
believe that the building may be assigned with much pro- 
bability to the reign of Aurangzib, 

The madrase and tomb stand together in a lofty position 
at the north-east corner of the fort. The medrasc is a stone 
building 174 feet square outside, with a deep arcade of nine 
openings on each side, forming an interior court-yard of 120 
feet on cach face. ‘Tlie main entrance is on the east side by 
a steep flight of steps from the main road between the city 
and fort; but there isa smaller doorway in the south-west 
corner towards the Puthariya Masjid. The building is 
formed entirely of the spoils of Hindu temples, the arcades 
being supported on plain Hindu pillars. In the court-yard, 
however, I found a portion of an ornamented pillar 2 feet 
mh » With the corners recessed, and with the remains of 
Hindu figures on its faces. I found also a round stone, 19} 
inches in diameter and 11 inches thick, with a hole pierced 
through the middle. This is well known as the Tasbih-ke- 
ddnd, or “rosary berry ;” but from its shape and size I 
have no doubt that it once formed part of the pinnacle of a 
Hindu temple. Nothing is known of the date of 

| ple. thing is known of the date of the 
madrasa, but from its evident connexion with the tomb, 
I infer that it must have been built at the same time 
ce Big? of the religious establishment of the saint’s 
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The tomb is an octagonal building of white marble, 15 
feet on each side, and 44 feet in diameter, crowned by a marble 
dome, and surrounded by a court-yard 174 feet square, payed 
with marble. From its lofty position, the floor of the court- 
yard being 41 feet above the ground, the white marble dome 
of this shrine forms a most conspicuous object for many 
miles all round. There is nothing particularly curious in the 
building itself; but the white marble and the noble position 
combined, make it one of the most striking and picturesque 
monuments in North India. Its pear-shaped dome and 
flowered marble lattice declare it to be of modern date, which 
is supported by the belief of the people, who universally 
attribute the shrine to the Pir, or spiritual adviser, of Dara 
Shekoh, There is a difference, however, about the name of 
the Pir, some calling him Add-wr-rahim, some Abd-ul-karim, 
and others Mbd-ul-Razdk. But he is more familiarly known 
by the name or title of Shekh Chilli, or Shekh Tilli, and he is 
said to have been the author of a book entitled “Lives of 
the Walis,”” or Muhammadan Saints. I have failed in 
tracing this saint in any of the books to which I have had 
access, but from the style of the tomb itself, I have little 
doubt that the people are right in assigning it to the time of 
Dird Shekoh, or about A. D. 1650. The tomb was turned 


into a temple for reading the Granth by the Sikhs, who are 
said to have carried off portions of the marble lattice-work 
to Kaithal. 


XXVIT. AMIN. 

Five miles to the 8. S. E. of Thinesar there is a large 
and lofty mound called Amin, which is said by the Brah- 
mans to be a contraction of AbAimanyu Ahera, or the 
mound of Abbimanyu, the son of Arjun. The place is also 
named Chakra-bhyu, or the “arrayed army,” because the 
Pandus here assembled their troops before their last battle 
with the Kauravas. Here Abbimanyu was killed by Jaya- 
dratha, who was himself killed the next day by Arjun. 
Here Aditi is said to have seated herself in ascetic abstrac- 
tion to obtain a son, and here accordingly she gave birth to 
Suryya, or the sun. The mound is about 2,000 feet in 
length from north to south, and 800 feet in breadth, with a 
height of from 25 to 30 feet. On the top there is a small 
village called Amin, inhabited by Gaur Brahmans, with a 
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temple to Aditi, and a Suryya AKund on the east, and a 
temple to Seryya to the west. The Suryya Aund is said to 
represent the spot where the sun was born, and accordingly 
all women who wish for male children pay their devotions at 
the temple of Aditi on Sunday, and alterwards bathe in the 
Suraj Auad. 


XXVIII. PEHOA, OR PRITHUDAKA. 


The old town of PeAoa is situated on the south bank of 
the Sarsuti, 14 miles to the west of Thinesar. The place 
derives its name from the famous Pritiv Chekra-cartti, who 
is said to have been the first person that obtained the title 
of Kaja, At his birth, according to the Vishnu Purana, 
“all living creatures rejoiced,” because he was born to put 
an end to the anarchy which then prevailed over the whole 
earth,* The story of the cure of Kaja Vena's leprosy, by 
bathing in the Saraswati, has already been told. On his 
death, his son Vrithu performed the usual Srdddha, or 
funeral ceremonies, and for twelve days after the cremation 
he sat on the bank of the Saraswati offering water to all 
comers. The place was therefore named Prithudaka, or 
Prithu’s pool, from deka or udeka water, and the city 
which he afterwards built on the spot was called by the same 
name. The shrine of Pritiudaka has a place in Kurukshetra 
Mahiatmya, and is still visited. 


_ The town of Pehoa is built partly upon the low ground, 
and partly on an old mound as lofty as that of Thinesar, or 
from 30 to 40 feet high. Its antiquity is proved by the 
large size of its old bricks which are 18 by 12 by 24 and 3 
‘Inches. Inthe lower part of the western portion of the 
city there is a modern temple of Gharthndth, who is said to 
have been the disciple of Gorakhndth, Inthe wall of this 
temple is fixed an inscription in 16 lines of Raja Bhoja Deva, 
the son of Rama Bhadra Deva, dated in Sampat 276, both 
in words and in figures, This date, as I have already mad 
known, , refers to the era of Sri Harsha, which 
began in A. D. 607. The date of the inscription will, there- 
fore, be A, D. 882, at which time, as we know from the 
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Gwalior inscription of 8. 933, or A. D. 876, there was reign- 
ing a powerful king of the same name, who is most probably 
the Raja Bhoja that was contemporary with Sankara Varmma 
of Kashmir, between A. D. 883 and 901. In the midst of 
the bazar in the south-east quarter of the city there is a 
second inseription of 21 lines fixed in the wall of a dwelling 
house called: Sidigir-ka-Haveli, This inscription is imperfect 
on the left hand, and is not dated; but as it would appear to 
have been executed by Deva Raja, the sixth in descent from 
Mahendra Pala Deva, who was the son of Bhoja Deva, it 
may with much probability be assigned to the end of the 
11th century. As these inscriptions are now in the hands 
of Babu Rajendra Mittrd, we may confidently expect before 
long to haye the contents of both records satisfactorily 
elucidated. 
The position of the Gharidndth temple, to which the 
first sven te: is now attached, is close to the much fre- 
quented shrine of Brahmd-Yoni, which has a place in the 
list of the Kurukshetra Mahdtmya, Near it there is a long 
subterranean passage, which is said to extend for 2 fos, or 
nearly three miles, but at present it cannot be traced beyond 
50 feet.’ Some people, however, assert that it is 24 ox in 
ength, and that it has been actually explored for 2 (os; 
but the more general opinion is, that the 2 os refer to the 
actual length of the passage. On the same side of the town, 
and also on the bank of the Sarsuti, there is another famous 
shrine called Papdniaka, or the “ sin-destroyer,” from papa, 
sin, and anéaka, the ender, which is one of the well known 
titles of Yama, or death, But in the present instance the 
name refers to the purifying and sin-cleansing propertics of 
the waters of the Saraswati. To the south-west of the town 
is the shrine of Madhu-Sravas, or the “ wine dripper,” which 
is mentioned in the Mahdtmya. Beside it are the shrines 
of Dughda-Sravas, or the “milk-dripper,” and of Ghrita- 
Sravas, or'the “clarified-butter dripper.” Inside the town 
to the south isa famous shrine of Pritheswara Majddeva, 
which is said to be very old. Near itan annual fair is held 
for five days, from-the 5th to the 9th of the waning moon 
of Kartik. To the east of the town there is a tank about 
one mile in circuit, on the bank of which stands the shrine 
of Kripieana or Kampdvana, which is said to have been 
erected in honor of Kripa, the brother-in-law of Drona, the 
preceptor of the five Pandus, 
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In closing this account of the holy places of Thanesar 
and Pehoa, I may remark that all the existing shrines which 
I yisited appeared to me to be of very modern date. Many 
of them were no doubt built on ancient sites, and with the 
actual ruins of the original temples; but their present 
appearance is undoubtedly modern. I think, however, that 
a more minute and extensive search amongst the holy places 
of Kurukshetra, which I propose to make during the ensuing 
cold season, may be rewarded by the discovery of imscrip- 
tions and other relics that have escaped the destructive hands 


of Muhammadan bigotry. 


XXIX. SUGH, OR SRUGHNA. 


On leaving Sthdneswara Hwen Thsang at first proceeded 
to the south for about 100 di, or 163 miles, to the Gokantha 
monastery, where there was a great number of pavilions and 
of towers of many storeys. On this name M. Julien remarks 
that Hwen Thsang must have been ignorant of its exact 
orthography, as he has left it without translation. It seems 
almost certain, therefore, that the name has been imperfectly 
recorded ;* but even with this knowledge I am unable to 
identify any place of somewhat similar name that corre- 

ponds with the given distance and direction. The villag 

of Gundna between Vyasthali and Nisang, and 17 miles to 
the south south-west of Thanesar, appears to agree very 
well with the recorded position. I refer to this monastery 
because it isthe starting point from which Hwen Thsang 
measures his next distance of 400 li, or 663 miles, to Su-lo- 
kin-na, or Srughna. In speaking of this place in my last 
year's report, I stated my opinion that it ought to be looked 
for somewhere in the neighbourhood of AAdlsi on the west 
bank of the Jumna, where the great rock inscription of 
Asoka has lately been discovered. But during my stay at 
Thinesar it occurred to me that Hwen Thsang’s distance of 
67 miles should rather be measured from the Gokantha monas- 
tery than from Thanesar itself. Following up this clue I at 
once referred to the map, where I f a village named 
Sugh, that corresponded very well with the position indica icated 
and which, from its admirable situation in a bend of the old 
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Jumna which strrrounded it on three sides, I felt sure must 
be the site of the ancient city of Srughna. The name is 
precisely the same, as Sugh, or Sughan, is the spoken form of 
the Sanskrit Srughna, and the place always has been, and 
still is, on the high road from the Gangetic Doab to the 
westward. On enquiry I found that the place was well 
known as it lies on the route of the pilgrims from Thinesar 
to Haridwir, and that there were numerous mounds and oli 
bricks in its immediate vicinity. 

From Thénesar to Sugh the distance is only 38 miles, to 
which we may add 17 miles, thus making up a total of 55 
miles from the Gominde monastery. This is 12 miles short 
of the distance recorded by Hwen Thsang, but I om so 
thoroughly satisfied of the correctness of my identification of 
Sugh with the ancient Srughna, that I would assign the 
discrepancy to the complete uncertainty regarding the posi- 
tion of the Gominda monastery, The kingdom of Sreghna 
is deseribed by Hwen Thsang as extending to the mountains 
on the north, and to the Ganges on the east, with the Yamnne 
or Jumna flowing through the midst of it. The capital was 
situated on the west bank of the Jumna, and was 20 /:, or 34 
miles, in circuit. The greater part was in ruins, but the 
foundations still remained. It possessed five monastcrics 
containing 1,000 monks, who discussed clearly and ably the 
most profound and abstract questions. It possessed also 100 
temples of the Brahmans, whiose followers were extromcly 
numerous. Outside the east gate, towards the river, and to 
the south-east of the city, there was a advpa built by Asoka 
on the spot where Buddha bad preached his doctrine. Beside 
it there was a second siwpa containing some hair and nails 
of Buddha; and all around, to the right and to the left, 
there were many dozens of sénpas containing the hair and 
nails of different holy men, such as Séri-pufra and AMaud- 
galydyana, &c. 

The village of Sugh occupies one of the most remarkable 
positions that I have seen during the whose course of my 
researches.* It is situated on a projecting triangular 
spur of high land, and is surrounded on three sides hy the 
bed of the old Jumna, which is now the Western Jumna 
Canal. On the north and west faces it is further protected 
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by two deep ravines, so that the position is a ready-made 
stronghold, which is covered on all sides, execpt the west, 
by natural defences. In shape it is almost triangular, with 
a large projecting fort or citadel at each of the angles. The 
site of the north fort is now oceupied by the castle and 
village of Dyflgarh. The village of Mindalpur stands on 
the site of the south-east fort, and that of the south-west 
is unoccupied. Each of these forts is 1,500 fect long, and 
1,000 feet broad, and each face of the triangle which con- 
nects them together is upwards of half a mile in length, that 
to the east being 4,000, and those to the north-west and 
south-west 3,000 feet each. The whole circuit of the position 
is therefore 22,000 feet, or upwards of 4 miles, which is con- 
siderably more than the 3} milesof Hwen Thsang’s mea- 
surement, But as the north fort is separated from the main 
position by a deep sandy ravine, called the Rehara Nala, it 
is possible that it may have been unoceupicd at the time of 
the pilgrim’s visit. This would reduce the circuit of the 
sition to 19,000 feet, or upwards of 33 miles, and bring it 
into accord with the pilgrim’s measurement. The small 
villaze of Sugh occupied the west side of the position, and 
the small town of Buriya lies immediately to the north of 
Dyilgarh, The occupied houses, at the time of my visit, 
were as follows: Ma4ndalpur 100, Sugh 125, Dyalgarh 150, 
and Buriya 3,500, or altogether 3,875 houses, containing a 
population of about 20,000 souls. 


Of Sugh itself the people have no special traditions, but 
there is a ruined mound to the north-west of the village, and 
several foundations made of large bricks inside the village. 
Méndar or Méandalpur is said to have been founded by Raja 
Mandhita, but this is completely disproved by the spell- 
ing of the name, which I obtained from several of the 

rillagers, and which refers unmistakeably to the presence of 
aremarkable mandar, or temple, at some former period. 
Between Sugi and Mdndalpur there is a square tank called 
the Surajkund, which is probably old, but the temple on 
its bank is a modern one. On the east and south-east faces 
the earthen ramparts still form huge mounds on the crest of 
the high bank. A line of similar mounds extends from 
N. N. K. to 8. 8. W. nearly across the middle of the position, 
and towards the east there are several isolated mounds. But 
on none of these could I find any ancient remains, excepting 
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broken bricks of large size from 94 to 10} inches broad, 
and 21 to 3} inches in thickness. ‘These large bricks are 
unmistakeable evidences of antiquity; but the great number 
of ancient coins that are found all over the place affords 
evidence equally certain and much more interesting. Tho 
place was said to have been visited only six weeks before by 
Lieutenant Pullan’s coin collector; but so plentiful is the 
yield that I obtained no less than 125 old Hindu coins of all 
ages, from the small Délidl pieces of the Choliin and Tomar 
Rajas of Delhi to the square punch-marked pieces of silver 
and copper, which are certainly as old as the rise of Buddhism, 
and which were probably the common currency of India as 
carly as 1000 B. C, 

‘With this undoubted evidence in favor of the antiquity 
of the position, I have no hesitation whatever in identilying 
Sugh with the ancient Srughna. According to the traditions 
of the people the city of Mandar or Médndalpur formerly 
covered an extent of 12 fos, and included Jagidhri and 
Chancti on the west, with Buriya and DyAlgarh to the 
north. As Jagidhri lies 8 miles to the west, it is not 

sible that the city could ever have extended so far, 
but we may reasonably admit that the gardens and 
summer houses of the wealthier inhabitants may once possibly 
Wave extended to that distance. At Chanet, which lies 2 
miles to the north-west, old coms are found in eonsiderable 
numbers; but it is now entirely separated from Buriya and 
Dyiilgarh by a long space of open country. 


T have already mentioned that Sugh stands on the high 
road leading from the Gangetic Doab via Mirat, Sabarun- 
ur, and Ambala tothe Upper Panjab. By this route 
Mahmud of Ghazni returned from his expedition to Kanoj, 
by this route Timur returned from his plundering campaign 
at Haridwir, and by this route Baber advanced to the 
conquest of Delhi. Abu Rihiin gives the distance from 
Kanoj to Sharshariah, at 50 parasangs, and from thence to 
Pinjor at 18 parasangs. These distances between Kanoj and 
Pinjor prove that the intermediate place was Siredwa, a very 
ancient town with a ruined mound, on the est side of the 
Jumna, 10 miles from Sugh. This identification is placed 
beyond all doubt by the route of Timur from Haridwar 
which, according to Sharf-ud-din Isy #ié Meliapour (read 





Malhipur) to Skaésarsaca, from whence he made a short 
march of dmiles to Kendra, and then crossed the Jumna 
on his march to the Siwalik Hills. Here it is remarkable 
that Timur’s biographer repeats the apparently redundant 
initial syllable of Abu Rihan. The place is now called simply 
Siredwa or Sirsapatan, but it is possible that it may once 
have been named Sri-Siresawa. I incline, however, to think 
that the initial syllable is only a mistaken repetition, as I 
find from M. Reinaud, who is apparently quoting the con- 
temporary historian Otbi, that Mahmud on returning from 
Kanoj took possession of Sarawa, then belonging to Chand 
Ray, or Chandar Ray, but which had previously formed part 
of the dominions of Trilochan P4l, Raja of the Panjab. 
For Sarawa we should probably read Sarsiwa, but it is quite 
possible that Sagh itself may be intended, for as the Muham- 
madans write Satrghan for Satrughna, so they would write 
Sarghan for Srughna. But whichever of the two places is 
intended, it is certain that the high road from the Gangetic 
Doab to the Upper Panjib must have crossed the Ghat 
between them. 

From this mention of Sirsdwa by Abu Rihdn and 
Sharf-ud-din, it might be supposed that Srughna had been 
previously deserted; but the discovery of coins of the 
Tomar and Chohin Rajas of Delhi shows that the place 
must have been occupied down to the time of the Muham- 
madan papier in A. D.1193. I think also that there is 
evidence at least of its partial occupation as late as the 
reign of Firuz Tughlak, In speaking of the canal, which 
Firuz made from the Jumna towards Hansi and Hisdr isir, Te- 
rishta describes it as being drawn from between the hills of 
Mandwi and Sarmor, according to Briggs; but the former 
name is read as Manduli by Dow, and as Mandir by Sir 
Henry Elliot. As this canal still exists, we know that it was 
drawn from the Jumna opposite Faizabad, where the river 
bursts through the Siwdlik range of hills, which has always 
formed the boundary of Sarmor to the south, and which we 
know was the fern boundary of Srughna in the 
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I can find no trace of either name in the Ain Akbari, from 
which I infer that Mandal had already becomea small place, 
and was then a dependency of Khizrabad. Mandal is 
erroneously entered in Sheet No. 48 of the Atlas Map as 
Arndul, under which name it will be found in the map 
along with sugh at 20 miles to the north-west of Sahiran- 
pur, and about the same distance almost due west from the 
ancient town of Behat. 


XXX. HARIDWAR, OR GANGADWALA. 

From abe go the Chinese pilgrim proceeded eastward 
to the banks of the Ganges in the direction of Mo-ti-pu-lo 
or Madawar, which was on the east bank of the river, and 
which I have already identified with Madiwar or Mandiwar, 
9 miles to the north of Bijuor in Rohilkhand. Hwen 
Thsang does not give any details of the route by which he 
travelled; but from his subsequent account of the town of 
Mo-yu-lo, or Méyura, the present Miyapur, at the head of 
the Ganges Canal, it would seem that he must have visited 
Haridwar. In either case the distance from Sugh to the 
Ganges is at least double the true amount. I marched this 
road myself vid Sahdranpur and Kanklhal, and I found tho 
distance from Sugh to Haridwar exactly 65 miles. If the 
pilgrim travelled direct to Madiwar by ceed Deoband, 
and the Sukha Tal Ghat, the distance to the Ganges would 
be exactly the same. I feel satisfied, therefore, that Hwen 
'isang’s recorded distance of800 Ui, or 1335 miles, has by 
some mistake been doubled, and that we should sarap 
read 400 li, or 663 miles, which is the precise distance that 
he would have travelled by either route. 

Hwen Thsang describes the town of AMo-yu-loas situated 
on the east bank of the Ganges, which is undoubtedly a 
mistake, a3 he specially notes that Gangddwdra was at a 
short distance from the town.* There is no notice of //arid- 
wdra, which, indeed, would seem to bave risen on the decay 
of Médydpur. Both Abu Rihin and Rashid-ud-din mention 
only Gangadwari. ‘Kalidais also in his Me haduta says 
aithiog of Haridwara, although he mentions Kankhal; but 
as his contemporary Amarasinha gives Vishnupad? as one of 
the synonymes of the Ganges, it is certain that the legend of 

— ee — ———— 
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its rise from Vishnu's foot is as old as the Sth century. I 
infer, however, that no temple of the Vishnupada had been 
erected down to the time of Abu Rihin. The first allusion 
to it, of which I am aware, is by Sharf-ud-din thes 
historian of Timur, who says, that the Ganges issues from 
the hills by the pass of Cou-pele, which I take to be the 
same as Aol-pairi, or the “hill of the feet” (of Vishnu), 
as the great bathing chit at the Gangidwira temple is called 
Pairi Ghd, and the hill above it Pairi Pahdr. In the time 
of Akbar, the name of Haridwir was well known, as Abul 
Fazl speaks of “ Miya, vulgo Haridwir, on the Ganges,” as 
being considered holy for 18 fos in length.* In the next 
reign the place was visited by Tom Coryat, who informed 
Chaplain Terry that at “ Heridwdra, the capital of Sia, the 
Ganges flowed amongst large rocks witha pretty full cur- 
rent.”"+ In 1796 the town was visited by Hardwicke who 
calls it a small place situated at the base of the hills. In 
1805 Raper describes it as very inconsiderable, having onl) 
one street, about 15 feet in breadth, and a furlong and-a-hal: 
(or three-eighths of a mile)inlength. It is now much larger, 
being fully three-quarters of a mile in length, but there is 
still only one street. 


There is a. dispute between the followers of Siva and 
Vishnu as to which of these deities gave birth to the Ganges. 
In the Vishnu Purina} it is stated that the Ganges has its 
rise “in the nail of the great toe of Vishnu’s left foot ;” and 
the Vaishnavas point triumphantly to the Zferi-hi-charan, or 
Hari-ki-pairi { Vishinu’s foot-prints) as indisputable evidence 
of the truth of their belief, On the other hand, the Saicas 
argue that the proper name of the place is Jfe@ra-idiedra, or 
*Siva’s gate,” and not Zari-dwira. It is admitted alse in 
the Vishnu Purina that the Alakananda (or cast branch of 
the Ganges) “was borne by Mahadeva upon his head.” But 
in spite of these authorities I am inclined to belicve that the 
present names of Haridwar and Haradwir are modern, ani 
that the old town near the Gangidwiira temple was BMéyd- 
pura, Hwen Thsang, indeed, calls it Mfo-yu-lo or Mdyure, 
but the old ruined town between Haridwar and Kankhal is 





® Gladwin's Ain Akbari, IL. 510. 
+ Voyage to East India, p. 88. 
q Wilson's Tranalation, p. 228. 
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still called IMdydpur, and the people point to the old temple 
of Jféydé-Devi as the true origin of its name. It is quite 
possible, however, that the town may also have been called 
Maytva-pura, as the neighbouring woods still swarm with 
thousands of peacocks ( Bay#ra), whose shrill calls I heard 
both morning and evening. 

Hwen Thsang describes the town as about 20 li, or 3; 
miles. in circuit, and very populous. This account corre- 
sponds very closely with the extent of the old city of Mbiyd- 
pura, as pointed out to me by the people.* These traces 
extend from the bed of a torrent which enters the Ganges 
near the modern temple of Sarvvanith to the old fort of 
Raja Ben on the bank of the canal, a distance of 7,500 feet, 
The breadth is irregular, but it could not have been more 
than 3,000 feet at the south end, and at the north end, whicre 
the Siwilik, Hills approach the river, it must have been con- 
tracted to 1,000 feet. These dimensions give a circuit of 
19,000 feet, or rather more than 34 miles. Within these limits 
there are the ruins of an old fort, 750 feet square, attributed 
to Raja Ben, and several lofty mounds covered with 
broken bricks, of which the largest and most conspicuous is 
immediately above the canal bridge. There are also three 
old temples dedicated to Nérdyana-sila to Mayi-Devi, and to 
Bhairava. The celebrated ghit, called the Pairi or “ feet 
chit,” is altogether outside these limits, being upwards of 
2,000 feet to the north-east of the Sarvvanith temple. 
The antiquity of the place is undoubted, not only from the 
extensive foundations of large bricks which are everywhere 
visible, and the numerous fragments of ancient sculpture 
accumulated about the temples, but from the great variety 
of the old coins similar to those of Sugh, which are found 
here every year. 

The temple of Nardyana-sila, or Nirdyana-bali, is made 
of bricks, 9} inches square and 2} inches thick, and is 
plastered on the outside. Collected around it are numerous 
squared stones and broken sculptures. One of the stones 
has belonged to the deeply-carved, cusped roof of an older 
temple. Amongst the broken sculptures I was able to identify 
only one small figure of Buddha the ascetic, surrounded by 
smaller figures of ascetic attendants. 





® See Plate LEXILL for a Map of Mayapura and Haridwira. 
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The temple of Miéyd-Deci is built entircly of stone, 
and, from the remains of an inscription over the entrance 
door-way, I think it may be as old as the 10th or 11th 
eentury. The principal statue, which is called May-Devi,* 
isa three-headed and four-armed female in the act of killinga 
prostrate figure. In one of the hands [ recognised the chakra, 
or discus, in another there was an object like a human liead, 
and in a third hand the ¢risud. This is certainly not the figure 
of Maya Devi, the mother of Buddha, nor is it exactly that 
of any goddess with which I am acquainted. It corresponds 
best with the figures of Durgd, but if the name assigned to 
it is correct, the figure must be that of the Pauranic AMdyd- 
Devi, who, according to the Bhagavata, was the “enercy of 
the supreme, and by her, whose name is May’, the Lord made 
ihe universe.” But the action of the figure is most decided- 
ly opposed to this identification, and I am therefore inclined 
to assign the statue to Durgd the consort of Siva, to whom 
Vishnu gave his discus, and Siva his trident. This attribu- 
tion is the more probable as there is close beside it a squatted 
male figure with eight arms, which can only be Siva, and on 
the outside of the temple there is a Lingam, and a statue of 
the bull Nandi. There is also a fragment of a large female 
statue, which may possibly have tes Mayi-Devi, but it 
was too imperfect for recognition. As there was nothing 
about the temple to give any clue to its identification, I 
can only conjecture that the original figure of Midyd-Devi 
must have been destroyed by the Muhammadans, and that 
the vacant temple was afterwards occupied by the votarics 
of Siva. 

Outside the modern temple of Sarvvandth I found a 
statue of Buddha seated in abstraction under the Bodhi 
tree, and accompanied by two standing and two flying 





figures. On the pedestal there was a wheel with a lion on 
each side as supporters, and as the figure was apparently 
naked, I conclude that it represents Adi Buddha, the 
first of the twenty-four Jain Hierarchs, 


At the present day the great object of attraction to 
pilgrims is the small temple of Gangddwéra, or “ gate of 
the Ganges,” immediately below the famous bathing ghit 
called Hari-ka-Charan, or Hari-ka-Pairi, The original stone 
with the charan, or “ foot-marks of Vishnu,” is said to have 
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disappeared under the water some 


time ago, but a second is 


now attached to the upper wall of the ghit. Close by ina 
small temple is a well called Brahmd-kund, which is most 
probably the same that was noticed by Hwen Thsang in 


A. D. 634, but the “ great temple’ 
disappeared. The ghat itself isa 


‘of his days has long ago 
very small one, being 


84 feet wide at top, and 89 feet at bottom, witha flight of 
39 steps to the water. The period of annual bathing is the 
first day of the Hindu sidereal year, when thousands upon 
thousands of pilgrims rush frantically down this narrow 





passage to secure the advantag 
the convenience of bathers a gh 
here by 


res of early immersion. For 
: rhilt is said to have been built 
the celebrated Man Singh, but this had gradually 


become ruinous, and in the beginning of the present century 
the descent to the river was so rough and narrow that several 
persons were killed or drowned every year. In 151% the 
rush of pilgrims was so great that no less than 430 people 
lost their lives, including several of the British sepoy guards 
who were borne down by the pressure of the crowd. This 
catastrophe aroused the Government, and in the following 


| the present 
such accidents. 
of the Engineers, whose name 1s 
people as Duré Salieb. 


rhit was built to prevent a recurrence of 
The work was entrusted to eople DeBuile 


still remem by thie 


The exact time for bathing is the moment when the 
sun enters the constellation of Aries. But this day no 


longer corresponds with the 


yernal solstice, as the indu 


calendar ignores any correction for the precession of the 


equinoxes. Their new 
receded from the true pert 


year's day has accordingly gradually 
riod, until the difference is now as 


much as 21 days, the great bathing day having been for 


many years past on the 1th of 
point this out, as Mr. Thornton, 





that the bathing day is a fixed peri 


the 10th of April. This was the 


April. Itis necessary to 
in his Gazetteer, states 
sriod corresponding with 
in 1808, when Raper 


was present at the annual fair; but in 1796, when Hardwicke 





TLOMeEL t ror bathing ie fell on the evening 


of the 8th of April.”* A reference to Prinsep’s tables shows 
that in 1796 the-Sankranéa, or period of the sun’s entrance 
into Aries, according to the Hindu reckoning, occurred on 
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Friday, the 8th of April, at 36 gharis and 40 palas. This 
is equivalent to 6 gharis and 40 palas, or 160 minutes after 
Gr. u., that is, 5-40 FP. m. But as the moment of entry was 
beyond 80 gharis, or half a day, the civil year did not 
begin until the following day, Saturday, the 9th of April, 
as is also shown in Prinsep’s tables, 

Every twelfth year, when the planet Jupiter enters the 
sien of Awmbia or Aquarius, the assemblage of pilgrims 
is much greater, and the festival is called the Awmbhea-AMela, 
or “Fair of Aquarius.” Onc of these greater fairs was visited 
by Hardwicke in 1796, and a second by Raper in 1805. At 
these particular periods the merit of bathing is considered 
much greater, but no one could give me any reason for this 
belief. The well-known advantages supposed to be derived 
from bathing in the Ganges are the cleansing from all sins, 
which are supposed to be washed away by the purifying 
waters of the holy stream. This belief was as strong in 
A. D. 634 as itis now. Ilwen Thsang states that the Ganges 
was then called Mahdbhadrd, or “the very propitious,” and 
that hundreds of thousands of people assembled to bathe in 
it for the obtainment of religious merit, and for the efface- 
ment of sin. He adds that even a criminal who bathes in it 
is purified from his sin, and that if the ashes of a dead man 
are cast into its stream, his next birth will be fortunate. 
Four centuries later in the time of Mahmud a similar account 
is given by Othi, and again four centuries later it is repeated 
by Sharf-ud-din,. the historian of Timur. This belicf is fully 
borne out by the statements of the Purinas, as, for instance, 
in the Vishnu, which says that “the offences of any man 
who bathes in this river are immediately expiated.”* 

Gangddioira is also celebrated in the Purinas as the 
scene of Duksha’s sacrifice, to which he neglected to invite 
Siva, the husband of his daughter Sef. But the daughter, 
in spite of Siva’s warning, determined to attend the sacrifice, 
at which sie was so much shocked by her father’s disrespect 
that she proceeded to the bank of the Ganges “in deep 
allliction, and there forsook her body” according to the 
Bréhmea Foivarta Parina, or “ by her own splendour con- 
sumed her body” according to the Padma Purana.t Enraged 

® Wilson's Translation, p, Z28. 
¢ Kennody’s Hindu Mythuttgy, p. 332, 
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by Satis’s death Siva immediately determined to spoil Dak- 
sha's sacrifice, and accordingly he produced Vira-Bhadra, 
« the offspring of his wrath,” who attacked Daksha and 
defeated him.* According to the most popular form of the 
legend, which is given in the Linga and Bhdigavata, Vira- 
bhadra cut off Daksha’s head and threw it into the fire. 
When the fray was over, and Siva had restored the dead to 
life, the head of Daksha, which had been consumed, was 
replaced by that of a goat, or ram, with which he is invari- 
ably represented in all the seulptures that I have seen. The 
spot where Daksha is said to have prepared his sacrifice is 
now marked by the temple of Daksheswara, a form of Siva, 
as Virabhadra, or the “lord of Daksha,” It is on the bank 
of the river at the south end of Kankhal, and 2} miles below 
the Pairi Ghat. The temple has originally been domed, but 
the dome was broken by a decayed Banian tree, which 
has now disappeared. The construction of the dome, how- 
ever, shows that the temple is of later date than the Muham- 
madan conquest. In front of the temple there is a small 
square building, containing a bell, which was presented by 
the so of Nepil in Sake 1770, or A, D. 1548. Around 
the sheswara temple there is a group of other small fanes, 
but none of them are of any interest or antiquity. 
XXXL MORADHAJ, OR MAYURADHWAJA. 

Moradhaj is a small ruined fort .on the edge of the 
Rohilkhand Tarai, 6 miles to the north-east of Najibabad, 
and on the east side of the road leading to Kotdwira, The 
fort is oblong in shape, being 800 feet from north to south, 
and 625 feet from east to west. The ramparts and ditch are 
still traceable with some difficulty, as the whole place is 
covered with thick tree jangal, and dense grass rising to 4 
and 6 feet in height. The entrance, which was near the 
middle of the east side, is still covered by the remains of an 
out-work. ‘The ramparts still have a height of from 15 feet 
above the country, and the ditch still has a depth of about 3 
feet. The muss of the interior is raised about 7 or 8 feet 
above the country. The ditch is 60 feet broad at bottom, and 
the outer side is covered by a faussebraie, the distance from the 
main rampart to the outer rampart being 120 fect. Portions 
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of the brick-walls are still to be traced, although digging has 
been going on for many years to supply bricks to the neigh- 
bouring villages, The bricks are of large size being 13} by 
Si by 24 inches. Near the middle of the east side there is a 
lofty mound called Shigri, a name which is said to be a contrac- 
tion of Shir-garhi, or the tiger's house. But this rites 
I believe to be of late date, that is since the desertion of the 
fort and its consequent occupation by tigers. I put upa 
spotted deer and five jangal fowls in the midst of the grass. 
The Shigri mound has a height of 35 feet above the interior 
level, and of 43 feet above the plan. Towards the top, where 
tlie bricks are exposed, I counted from 15 to 20 regu 
courses, but [ was unable to discover whether the original 
shape was square or round. From the solid appearance of 
the mound at top, I infer that the whole mass is similar, and 
therefore that the Shigri mound is the ruin of an old 
Buddhist stape or tope. I found a broken statue in a soft 
dark grey sandstone much weather-worn, I found also a 
piece of carved stone, and a number of stone boulders. Ac- 
cording to the people, the place formerly abounded in stones 
of all kinds and sizes, wrought and unwrought, but the 
whole have been carried away to Pathargarh, which, indeed is, 
said toderive its name of “ the stone fort” from the quanti- 
ty of the stone used in its construction. The stone peers 
of gods and goddesses are said to have supplied all the 
temples in Najibabid. 

Of the history of Moradhaj, or Mayuradhwaja, nothing is 
known, ‘The people believe that he was an ancient Raja, 
and that his son was Pita-Dhaj, or Pita-Dhwaja, who lived 
about thetimeof the Pandus. The name of Moradhaj is 
well known in the north of Oudh, and there also he is said 
to have been a contemporary of the Pindus; but a genca- 
logy is given which makes him the fourth predecessor of 
Subridal, who was the antagonist of Sayid Silir of Baha- 
raich. If the Moradhaj of Kohilkhand is the same person 
as the Moradhaj of Oudh, the date of his fort cannot possibly 
be older than the latter half of the ninth century. — 


AXXIL CHATUR BHUJ. 


Chalur Bhuj, or the “* four-armed,” is the name siven 
by the people to an old fort situated in the very heart of the 
Tarai, midway between Rampur and Naini Tal, and about 
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Report of the Archological Surveyor to the Government of India during 
season 1864-65. 


Durine the past three years my researches have 
extended over the various districts of Northern India, from 
the Gandak on the east to the Indus on the west, embracing 
the ancient provinces of Magadia or Bibdar, Afithila or 
Tirhut, Ayodhya or Oudh, Panchdla or Rohilkhand, dntar- 
beda or the Gangetic Doab, and Kurukshetra or 'Thanesar, all 
lying to the east of the Satlaj, and the two great provinces 
of Madra-desa and Sindhu-Sauvira lying between the Satlaj 
and Indus, which form the present Panjab. During the sea- 
son of 1864-65 my researches were confined to the districts 
lying between the Jumna and the Narbada, which formed 
part of the ancient Madhya-desa, or “ middle country,” 
whiclr is now commonly known as Central India, Within 
these limits my enquiries have been very successful in 
throwing light on the interesting histories of the Chohans 
of Ajmer and Khiclhiwdra, the Kachhwihas of Narwar, 
Gwalior and Jaypur, and the Chdndels of Khajuriho and 
Mahoba. The different cities and other places of interest 
are described in the following order, soenning: 8 Bairdi on 
the north-west and closing with Mahoba on the north-east: 

I. Bairdt, or Vairdta. 
Il. Amber. 
Ill. Dhundhbar, or Jaypur. 
IV; Ajmer, or Ajayamera. 
V. (Chandravati, or Jhalra Patan, 
VI. Dhamnar. 
VIL. Kholvi. 


pur. 
IX. Mhau Maiddn. 
X. Jharkon, or Bajrang-garh, 
XI. Ma&yAna, or MAyApura. 
XII. Kulhbéras. 
XIII. Ranod, or Narod. 
XIV. Nalapura, or Narwar. 
XV. Himatgarh. 
XVI. GwaAliir, or Gwalior. 





CHATUR BHT. 939 


six miles to the cast of the highroad. The name was impos 
by the villagers on the discovery of a four-armed stone figure 
amongst the ruins of a stone temple. The ruins lie to the 
east of the villages of Maholi nm Dalpur, and between the 
Jonir Nadi and the Kakrola Nadi. The jangal is so dense, 
and the tigers so numerous, that it is both difficult and dan- 
gcrous to trace these ruins, which extend over several miles. 
The most prominent parsed of them isa ruined fort, about 
1,600 feet square, with earthen ramparts 10 or- 12 feet high, 
and from 80 to 100 feet thick. There is an entrance on the 
west side, near which there is a ruined mound of some height, 
apparently the remains of a stone temple. To the west of 
the fort there is a group of four mounds from 10 to 18 feet 
in height, in one of which the Chatur Bhuj statue was found. 
Still further to the west towards the villages of Maholi and 
Dalpur there are other mounds, with several tanks and walls 
and the traces of numerous foundations. The bricks scatter- 
ed about the plain are of large size, 12 by 9 by 2 inches. 
Nothing whatever is known about these ruins, but I will 
take an early opportunity of exploring them, as they promise 
to be of much interest. 
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XVII. Nurabid. 
XVIII. Kutwar, or Kumantalpuri. 

XIX. Suhaniya. 

XX. Buri-Chindert. 

XXI, Chanderi. 

XXII. Khajuriho, or Khajuraya. 
XXILI. Mahoba, or Mahotsaya-nagara. 

I, BAIRAT, OR VAIRAT. 

In his account of the geography of Northern India 
the celebrated Abu Rihin makes the city of Narain the 
starting point of three cifferent itineraries to the south, the 
south-west and the west. ‘This place has not been identified 
by M. Reinaud, the learned historian of ancient India, but 
its true locality has been accurately assigned to the neigh- 
bourhood of Jaypur. Its position also puzzled Sir Henry 
Elliot, who says, however, that, with one exception, ‘* Nar- 
war satisfies all the requisite conditions.”* But this posi- 
tion is quite untenable, as will be seen by the proofs w ich 
I am now about to bring forward in support of its identifi- 
cation with Ndrdéyan, the capital of Bairat or Matsya. 


According to the Chinese pilgrim, Hwen Thsang, the 
capital of the kingdom of Po-li-ye-to-lo, which M. Reinaud 
has identified with Parydtra or Bairdt, was situated at 500 
li, or 832 miles, to the west of Mathura, and about 800 &, 
or 1332 miles, to the south-west (read south-east) of the 
kingdom of She-to-tu-lo, that is, of Satadrw, or the ine 
The bearing and distance from Mathura point unequivocally 
to Baird, the ancient capital of Hatsya, as the city of Hwen 
Thsang’s narrative, although it is upwards of 100 miles 
farther to the south of Kullu than is recorded by the 
pilgrim.} 

Abu Rildin, the contemporary of Mahmud, places 
Nardna, the capital of Karzit, at 28 parasangs to the west of 
Mathura,§ which, taking the parasang at 39 miles, would 
make the distance 98 miles, or 14 miles in excess of the 





® Muhammadan Historians, by Dowson, L, 39,—note. 

+ Julien"s Hwen Thaang, IT., 20¢—207, 

+ See my Ancient Geography of India, p. 144. 
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measurement of Hwen Thsang. But as the narratives of 
the different Muhammadan historians leave no doubt of the 
identity of Nardna, the capital of Karzdt, with Nardyana, 
the capital of Bairdt, this difference in the recorded distance 
from Mathura is of little moment. According to Abu Rihdn, 
Nardna or Bazdna was called Ndrdyan by the Musalmins, a 
name which still exists in Ndrdyanpur, a town situated at 10 
miles to the north-east of Bairdititself. From Kanoj to Narina 
Abu Rihdn gives two distinct routes, the first direct vid 
Mathura, being 56 parasangs or 196 miles, and the other to 
the south of the Jumna being 85 parasangs or 508 miles." 
The intermediate stages of the latter route are, let, dai, 15 
parasangs or 63 miles; 2nd, Sakina, 17 parasangs or 593 
miles; 3rd, Jandara, 18 parasangs or 63 mules; 4fh, 
Rajauri, either 15 or 17 parasangs, 54 or 59} miles, and, 5é/, 
Bazina or Nardéna, 20 parasangs or 70 miles. As the 
direction of the first stage is specially recorded to have been 
to the south-west of Kanoj, it may be at once identified with 
the Assai Ghdé on the Jumna, 6 miles to the south of Etawa, 
and about 60 miles to the south-west of Kanoj. The name 
of the second stage is written Sahina, for which, by the 
simple shifting of the diacritical points, I propose to read 
Suhania, which is the name of a very large and famous 
ruined town situated 25 miles to the north of Gwalior, of 
which some account will be given in the present report. 
Its distance from the Assai Ghit is about 56 miles. The 
third stage, named Jandara by M. Reinaud, and Chandra by 
Sir Henry Elliot, I take to be Hindon. Its distance from 
Sufania by the Khetri Ghat on the Chambal River is about 
70 miles. The fourth stage, named Rajori, still exists under 
the same name, 12 miles to the south-west of Macheri, and 
about 50 miles to the north-west of Hindon, From thence 
to Narainpur and Bairit tlie road lies altogether through the 
hills of Alwar or Macheri, which makes it difficult to ascer- 
tain the exact distance. By measurements on the litho- 
graphed map of eight miles to the inch, I make the distance 
to be about 60 miles, which is sufficiently near the 20 para- 
sangs or 70 miles of Abu Rihin’s account. 


According to the other itineraries of Abu Rihin, Nardna 
was 25 parasangs to the north of Chitor in Mewar, 50 
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parasangs to the east of Multan and 60 parasangs to the north- 
east of Anhalwira.* The bearings of these places from 
Bairit are all sufficiently exact, but the measurements are 
more than one-half too short. For the first distance of 24 
parasangs to Chitor, I would propose to read 65 parasangs 
or 227 miles, the actual distance by the measured routes of 
the Quarter Master General bemg 2172 miles. <As the 
distance of Chitor is omitted in the extract from Abu Rihan, 
which is given by Rashid-ud-din, it is probable that there 
may have been some omission or confusion in the original of 
the Tarikh-i-Hind, from which he copied. The erroneous 
measurement of 50 parasangs to Multan is, perhaps, excus- 
able on the ground that the direct route through the desert 
being quite impassable for an army, the distance must have 
been estimated. The error inthe distance of Anhalwara I 
would explain by referring the measurement of 60 parasange 
to Chitor, which lies about midway between Bairit and 
Anhalwira. From a comparison of all these different 
itineraries I have no hesitation whatever in identifying 
Bazdna or Nardna, the capital of Karzdt or Guzrdt, with 
Nérdyanapur, the capital of Bairdt or Vairdta. In Ferishta 
the a pane is pf a Kiérdé as in Dow, or Aairdf 
as in Briggs, both of which names are an easy misreading of 
Wairdt ov Firat, as it would have wahaig, Ae rre, by tie 
Muhammadans. 

Firdt, the capital of Mafsya, is celebrated in Hindu 
legends as the abode of Raja Virita, where the five Pandus 
spent their exile of 12 years from Dilli or Indraprastlia. 
The country was also famous for the valour of its people, 
as Manu directs that the van of an army should be com- 
posed of “men born in Kurukshetra near Indraprastha, in 
Matsya or Virdta, in Panchila or Kunya-Kubja, and in 
Surasena of the district of Mathura."+ The residence of 
Bhim Pandu is still shown on the top of a long low rocky 
hill about one mile to the north of the town. The hill igs 
formed of enormous blocks of coarse gritty quartz, which 
are much weather-worn and rounded on all the exposed 
sides. Some of these blocks havea single straight face slopi: 
inwards, the result of a natural split, of which advantage 
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has been taken to form small dwellings by the addition of 
rough stone walls plastered with mud. Such is the Bhim- 

ipha or Bhim’s cave, which is formed by rough walls added 
to the overhanging face of a huge rock about 60 feet in 
diameter and 15 feet in height. Similar rooms, but of 
smaller size, are said to have been the dwellings of Bhim’s 
brothers. The place is still occupied by a few Brahmans, 
who profess to derive only a scanty subsistence from the 
offerings of pilgrims, a statement which is rather belied by 
their flourishing appearance. Just below Bhim's cave a 
wall has been built across a small hollow to retain the rain 
water, and the fragments of rock have been removed from 
a fissure to form a tank, about 15 feet long by 5 feet broad 
- and 10 feet deep; but at the time of my visit, on the 10th 
of November, it was quite dry. 

The present town of Bairit is situated in the midst of a 
cireular valley surrounded by low bare red hills, which have 
long been famous for their copper mines. It is 106 miles to 
the south of Delhi, and 41 miles to the north of Jaypur.* 
The main entrance to the valley is on the north-west, along 
the bank of a small stream which drains the basin and 
forms one of the principal feeders of the Ban Gangd. The 
valley is about 2} miles in diameter, and from 7} to 8 miles 
in circuit. The soil is generally good, and the trees, and 
more especially the tamarinds, are very fine and abundant. 
Bairit is situated on a mound of ruins, about one mile in 

sngth by half a mile in breadth, or upwards of 2} miles in 
circuit, of which the present town does not occupy more 
than one-fourth. The surrounding fields are covered with 
broken pottery and fragments of slag from the ancient 
coppery works, and the general aspect of the valley is of a 
copper red colour. The old city called Bairdinagar, is said 
to have been quite deseried for several centuries until it was 
re-peopled about 300 years ago, most probably during the 
ong and prosperous reign of Akbar. The town was certain- 
ly in existence in Akbar’s time, as it is mentioned by Abul 
in the Ain-Akberi, as possessing very profitable copper 
mines, A number of large mounds, about half a mile to the 
east and immediately under the hill, are said to have formed 
part of the old city; but,-both from their position and 
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appearance, I am inclined to think that they must be the 
remains of some large religious establishment. At present 
the surface remains consist of rough stone foundations only,, 
as the whole of the squared stones have been used in build- 
ing the houses of the modern town. The number of houses 
in Bairit is popularly reckoned at 1,400, of which 600 are 
said to belong to Gaur Brahmans, 400 to Agarwal Baniyas, 
200 to Minas, and the remaining 200 to various other races. 
Allowing the usual- average of five persons to each house 
the population of Bairit will amount to 7,000 persons. 


The earliest historical notice of Bairit is that of the 
Chinese pilgrim, Hwen Thsang,in A. D. 634." According to 
him, the capital was 14 or 15 Ji, or just 23 miles, in circuit, 
which corresponds almost exactly with the size of the ancient 
mound on which the present town is built. The people 
were brave and bold, and their king, who was of the race 
of Fei-she, cither a Vaisya or a Bais Rajput, was famous for 


his courage and skill in war. The place s sessed 
eight Buddhist monasteries, but they were much ruined, 
and the number of monks was small. The Brahmans of 
different sects, about 1,000 in number, possessed 12 temples, 
but their followers were numerous, as the bulk of the popu- 
lation is described as heretical. Judging from the size of 
the town as noted by Hwen Thsang, the population could 
not have been less than four times the present number, or 
about 30,000, of whom the followers of Buddha may 
have amounted to one-fourth. I have deduced this number 
from the fact that the Buddhist monasteries would appear 
to have held about 100 monks each, and, as those of Bairiit are 
said to have been much ruined, the number of monks in Hwen 
Thsang’s time could not have exceeded 50 per monastery, 
or 400 altogether. As each Buddhist monk begged his 
bread, the number of Buddhist fami.ies could not have been 
less than 1,200, allowing three families for the support of 
each monk, or altogether about 6,006 lay Buddhists in addi- 
tion-to the 400 monks. 


_ The next historical notice of BairAt occurs during the 
reign of Mahmud of Ghazni, who invaded the country in 
A. H. 400 or A. D, 1009, when fhe Raja submitted. But his 
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submission was of little avail, as his country was again invaded 
in the spring A. H. 404 or A. D. 1014, when the Hindus 
were defeated after a bloody conflict. According to Abu 
Rihin the town was destroyed and the people retired far 
into the interior.* By Ferishta this invasion is assigned to 
the year A. H. 418 or A. D, 1022, when the king, hearing 
that the inhabitants of two hilly tracts, named Aaa! and 
Nirdin for Bairdt and Ndrdyen), still continued the wor- 
ship of idols (or lions in some manyscripts), resolyed to 
compel them to embrace the Muhammadan faith.t The 
place was taken and plundered b Amir-Ali, who found an 
ancient stone inscription at Narayan, which was said to 
record that the temple of Nirdyan had been built 40,000 
years previously. As this inscription is also mentioned by 
the contemporary historian, Otbi, we may accept the fact of 
the discovery of'astone record in characters so ancient that the 
Brahmans of that day were unable to read them. I think it 
highly probable that this is the famous inscription of Asoka 
that was afterwards discovered by Major Burt on the top of 
a hill at Bairit, and which now graces the museum of the 
Asiatic Society in Calcutta. 

The hill on which the inscription was found forms a 
conspicuous object about one mile to the south-west of the 
town. Itis about 200 feet high, and is still known by the 
name of Bijak-Pahdr, or “ Inscription Hill,” and the paved 
pass immediately beneath it, which leads towards Jaypur, is 
called Bijak GhAt. The mass of the hill is composed of 
enormous blocks of grey granite intersected with thick 
veins and smaller Mises of reddish or salmon-colored 
granite. The ruins on the top of the hill consist of 
two contiguous level platforms each 140 feet square, which 
are thickly covered with broken bricks and the remains 
of brick walls. The bricks are of large size, 10F inches 
broad and from 34 to 4 inches thick. The western or upper 
atform is 30 feet higher than the eastern or lower one. 

the centre of the upper platform there is a large mass 
of rocks which is said to have been dug into by the riija 
of Jaypur without any discovery being made. On examining 
this it appeared to me that it must have been the 
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core around which a brick stupa had been constructed, 
and that the relic chamber would have been formed in 
a crevice or excavation of the rock. The approach to this 
platform was on the south side, where I traced the remains 
of a large entrance with a flight of stone steps. On all four 
sides there are ruins of brick walls which once formed the 
chambers of the resident monks of this large monastery. 


In the middle of the lower platform there is a square 
chamber which was laid open by the Maharaja's excavations. 
From its size I judged it to be the interior of a temple. 
Close beside it, on the east, there is a gigantic mass of rock, 
73 feet in length, which is familarly known amongst the 
people by the name of 7¥p, or “the Cannon,” to which ata 
distahes it bears some resemblance. This rock slopes gently 
backwards, and as the upper end projects considerably beyond 
the base, its appearance is not unlike that of the muzzle of a 
great gun, somewhat elevated and thrust forward beyond the 
wheels of its carriage. Under this part of the rock a small 
room has been formed by the addition of rough stone walls 
after the fashion of the chamber on the opposite hill called 
Bhim-gupha, or “ Bhim’s Cave.” On all four sides of the 
platform there are the remains of brick walls which once 
formed the cells of the resident monks. 


These ruins on the Bijak hillI take to be the remains 
of two of the eight Buddhist monasteries, which were still 
in existence at the time of Hwen Thsang’s visit in A. D 634, 
Their Buddhist origin is undoubted, as the famous inscription 
which was found on the lower platform distinctly records 
the belief of the donor in the ancient Buddhist Triad of 
Buddha, Dharma, and Sangha.* These two monasteries, 
therefore, must have been in existence at least as early as the 
grated, Aa the proclamation Js specially, akdsceead to the 
graved. —t clamation is ially addr to the 
Buddhist assembly of Magadha, merniint suppose, as Burnouf 
has suggested, that copies were sent to all the greater Buddhist 
fraternities for the purpose of recording the enduring 
firmness of the king's faith in the law of Buddha, The 
inscription must haye been engraved on the spot, as the stone 
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is a piece of the same salmon-coloured granite, which forms 
so large a part of the Bijak hill. 

The great antiquity of the site of Bnirit is farther prov- 
ed by the numbers of coins of a vefy early date that are 
found every year amor sst the ruins after the annual rains. 
During my stay | obtained specimens of cast copper coins 
without inscriptions, which, In my opinion, are certainly 
anterior to the time of Alexander the Great. T obtained 
also a single specimen of one of the early Ditra coins, 
besides a number of Indo-Scythian copper coins, all of which 
are as early as the first century of the Christian era. As 1 
procured only one Muhammadan coin of Bahlol, dated in 
‘A. H. 868, or A. D. 1463-64, I am inclined to believe in the 
Native tradition that Bairat was deserted for several centu- 
ries after its destruction by Mahmud in A. D. 1014. 

A tradition preserved by Tod ascribes the re-building of 
Bairdé under the name of Fijaypur to Vijay Gahlot, the 
fourth in descent from Kanaksen. But this is the mere 
assertion of a Rajput bard, which was evidently suggested 
by the name.* The people of Bairlt know nothing what- 

ijay Gahlot, and neither history nor tradition place 
the Gahlot race so far to the north. in a Persian manu- 
script which Lobtained at Chanderi, the celebrated Prithi 
Raj Chohan is said to have ruled over Wildyat Birdth pre- 
vious to ascending the throne of Delhi, which was no doubt 
quite true, as Bairit lies about midway between Ajmer, the 
early country of the Chohans, and Dilli which had lately 
been conquered by his grandiather, Visala Deva.t Weknow 
from Hwen Thsang that Bairat bad a king of its own in the 
beginning of the ith century, and as the Muhammadans 
found a king reigning there in A. D. 1014, it seems proba- 
ble that Bairit may have formed an independent kingdom 
during the whole of the intervening period of four centuries. 
Of its earlier state we have no records whatever, but I am 
inclined to hazard a guess that the Ces of Pliny, who inha- 
bited part of the hilly country between the Jumna and the 
Indus, may, perbaps, be the same name as the Fei-she of 
Hwen Thsang, which was the caste of the king at the time 
of his visit, and which may be identified either with the 
trading Vaisya, or with the Rajput Bais. 

@ Rajacthan, |, 63. | 
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Il. AMBER, 

The name of Amber is said by Tod to be derived from 
‘** Ambikeswar,” a title of Siva, whose symbol is in the middle 
of a tank, or Avad, in the midst of the old town. The 
water covers half the lingam, and a prophecy prevails “that 
when it is entirely submerged, the State of Amber will 
perish.* The tank of Ambarikheswara or Ambikheswar still 
exists, and so does the State of Amber, although no lingam 
is now to be seen! Indeed, the Brahmans of Amber denied 
that any /ingam had ever existed in the tank, and they derived 
the name from Ambarisha, or Ambarikha, as pronounced in 
the north-west, the son of Miandhita, and king of Ayo- 
dhya, and not from Ambikeswara or Siva. The name 
of the town also is attributed to the same prince, who founded 
it at the same time with the tank. Its full name is said 
to have been Ambarikhanera, which was gradually contracted 
to Ambiner or Amber. 


The term Mer or Ner, which is found attached to so many 
names in Rajputana, is stated by ‘Tod to mean “a hill,” but 
this meaning is certainly erroneous, as at least one-half of 
the places so named stand in the open plain. I can instance 
the celebrated fortress of Bhafver in Hariina, the large 
walled town of Singaner, 8 miles to the south of Jay pur, 
and the well known city of djmer, all of the which I 
haye myself seen, and which are undoubtedly built on 
the level plain; indeed, Tod himself furnishes the best 
proof of the erroneousness of his own derivation when he 
states that djmer is also called Ajidurg, for durg means 
‘fort’ and not a “hill,” although it must be admitted 
that it is usually applied to a “hill-fort.” But the fort 
of Ajaymer or Ajmer is called Tdéridgarh and Bitali-ki-kol, 
and the name of Ajmer is restricted to the town. Out of 
twenty-eight places with names ending in xer, mer, or ber, I find 
that every one, without a single exception, refers to a walled 
town or fort, from which I conclude that such must be the 
true meaning of the term. Tod was no doubt misled partly 
by the name of the sacred mountain of Meru, which he 
adopted as the generic name fora hill, and partly by the 
fact that many of the places so named are actually situated 
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on hills. Thus Awmdhomer in Rajputana isa hill fortress, 
but Kwmbhomer or Kumbher, near Bharatpur, is simply a 
mud fort built on the open plain. 


Ill, DHUNDHAR, OR JAYPUR. 

The Rajput State of Jaypur derives its name from the 
modern city, which was founded by Siwai-Jay Sinh in the 
beginning of the 18th century. The old name of the country 
was Dhundhdr, which Tod derives from “a once celebrated 
sacrificial mound (or dhund) at J obner,” where the Chohin 
mist g Visala Deva, is said to have performed penance. * Here 
od is doubly wrong, both in his etymology and his informa- 
tion, as the term for a mound is not dhundh, but dhondha, 
and there is no mound of the kind at Jobner. In one of the 
funeral inscriptions near Jaypur, I found the name of the 
country written Dhundahar, and, according to the local 
Brahmans, Diundhu was a demon-king, who was slain by 
Satrughna, the brother of Rama. But this is a mistake, as it 
was Lavana, the demon-chief of Mathura, who was killed by 
Satrughna. Dhundhu's cave still exists in the neighbouring 
hill at Galta, 14 sos or about 8 miles to the east of Jaypur. 
It is a natural fissure near the Be of the hill. The stream 
immediately below the hill was ca led after him, the Dhundhu 
River, and the country on its banks was afterwards known as 
Dhundhuwdra or Dhundhdr, In the Puranas, the Asura 
Dhundhu is said have been slain by Kuvaliydswa of the Solar 
race, who thereby obtained his well known title of Dhundhu- 
médra, or “slayer of Dhundhu.” The demon hid himself 
beneath a sea of sand, which was dug up by Kuyaliyiswa and 
his 21 sons, in spite of the ge! breath of the monster which 
consumed 18 of them.t H. H. Wilson has suggested that 
the legend probably originated “ in the occurrence of some 
physical phenomenon, as an earthquake or voleano ;” but I 
am rather to attribute it to the vast sandy plains 
ane both banks of the Dhundhu River, from which the 
wind raises clouds of smoke-like dust. Bishop Heber 
describes this ; of the country as resembling a “large 
estuary, but studded with rocky islands, whose sands were 
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left here by the receding tide."* In another place he speaks 
of it asa “desolate plain of deep sand.” Of the western 
tract, Sir Erskine Perry says that he never “ travelled over 
8) miles of more waste ground which seemed irreclaimable 
from the nature of the soil, a deep sand.”’+ 

As the Aachhwdihas of Jaypur are emigrants from 
Gwalior and Narwar, their genealogy will be discussed when 
[ come to describe these places in the latter part of this 
report. The Kachhwahas lost Gwalior in the beginning of 
the 12th century, and before the end of it they were firmly 
established in Dhundhir. 


IV. AJMER, OR AJAYMER, 


The celebrated city of Ajmer is situated at the northern 
foot of the lofty hill-fort of Térigarh, two hundred and 
thirty miles to the south-west of Delhi, and forty-eight miles 
to the south-west of Jaypur., It is enclosed by a well-built 
stone wall with the usual battlements, and five lofty gates 
the modern style of Indian architecture. The population 
is estimated at about 25,000 persons, but from the crowded 
appearance of the houses I think that it must be greater, 
perhaps not less than 30,000. A very good view of the 
city and fort will be found in Tod’s Rajasthan. ‘The situa- 
tion is strikingly beautiful. ‘To the north lies the great lake 
of dAna-Sdgar, entirely surrounded by hills; to the left, in 
the midst of the open valley, the aa oblong lake of Bisal- 
Deo, both of which are fed by the head waters of the Loni 
River. To the west rises the lofty fortress of Tarigarh, 
backed in the distance by the blue hills of Ajaypal, 
pie overlook the holy lake of Pushkar or Brahmd-ka- 
sthin, 

The foundation of Ajmer, or Ajaymer, is universally 
attributed to the Chohan Prince Ajaypal, who is gravely said 
fo have reigned before the time of the MahAbbdrata. Tod 
also ascribes to him the erection of the fort of Tardgarh, or 
Bitali-Kot ; but, according to Mukji, the famous bard of the 
Khichi Chohins, both the fort and the lake were the work of 
Anoji, one of the sons of Visala Deva.t Of the descendants 
ie ee ee 
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of a tae nothing is known until Mdnik Ray, whose date is 
fixed by a well known memorial verse to the Samvat year 
741 or 747, but of what era is uncertain. Tod of course 
adopts the Samvat of Vikrama, and brings the Chohan Prince 
into collision with the early Muhammadans some twenty 
years before the invasion of Sindh by Muhammad Bin KAsim. 
If any dependence is to be placed in the genealogy of the 
Chohins, which is given by Chand in the Prithi Raj Rdyas, 
then MAnik Ray must have reigned about A. D. 800, allow- 
ing 15 years to each reign; and if the date of the memorial 
verse be referred to the Sake era, Manik Ray’s accession 
must be placed in A. D, 819 or 825. I am inclined, there- 
fore, to accept this late date, and to assign Manik Ray, who 
would appear to have been the real founder of the hohan 
power, to the beginning of the ninth century. Manik Ray 
had 24 sons, who became the progenitors of the 24 branches 
of the Chohan race, of whom the most famous are the 
Khichi, the Bhddoria, the Hara, the Deora, the Sonagaria, 
and the Chohdn proper. In his time the dominion of the 
Chohin kings was extended to the great salt lake of Sitan- 
bhari or Sdmbhar, from which they derived their title of 
Sambhari Rao, and which remained in their possession until 
the conquest of the country by the Muhammadans. The 
acquisition of Sambhar cannot, | think, be placed later than 
A. D. 800, as we learn from the Shekhawati inscription that 
Sinha Raja, who was reigning in A. D. 961 to 973, was the 
th in descent from the Chdiumdn Prince Guvaka. If we 
allow 25 years to each generation, the date of Guvaka will 
he fixed in A. D. 825, at which time this branch of the 
Chohans would appear to have established their dominion 
over all the country to the north of the Simbhar Lake. 


According to the Rajput bards, the Choh4n, or Chdhu- 
mdn, is one of the four Agnikula, or “ fire-sprung” tribes, 
who were created by the gods in the Anal-Kwnd or “foun- 
tain of fire’ on mount Abu, to fight against the Aswras or 
demons. But this claim must be of comparatively modern 
date, as the common Gofrdchdrya of all the ChohAn tribes 
declares them to be of the race of Vatea, through five famous 
ancestors (Bach-Gotra panch pravara). Now in Fell’s in- 
scription of Jaya Chandra of Kanoj, we havea record of a 

aunt of land made in A: D. 1177 toa Kshatriya, named Rau 
Rashtradhara Varmma, who is said to be of the Vatsa Gofra 
with the five pracaras of Bhirgava, Chyavana, Apnayana, 
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Aurva, Jamadagnya. From this document; therefore, 
we learn that the Chohins, even so late as the reign of Prithi 
Raj, laid no claim to be sprung from fire, but were content . 
to be considered as descendants of the holy sage, Bhrigu, 
through Jamadagnya Vatsa. Similarly, amongst all the 
numerous inscriptions that we possess of the Chalukya or 
Solanki family, there is not one that makes any allusion to 
the fable of their origin from fire. On the contrary the 
Chalukyas in their inscriptions claim to be descended from 
the holy sage, Manu, through Harita (Mdnavasya-gotranam 
Hériti-putrdnam). What, then, was the origin of the legend 
of the dgnikulas or “ fire-spfirung races?” On this point 
I will venture to hazard a conjecture that the fable may 
have originated in the suggestiveness of a name. According 
to tradition the famous city of Analpur or Analwdra-patan, 
the capital of the Solankis, was said to have been founded 
by Vana Raja Solanki, who named it after Anala, a Chohin 
cowherd, who had pointed out the spot to him. According 
fo another version the place was originally established by 
Anala Chohin himself As the date of the eyent was un- 
known, and was certainly remote, 4dnala was placed at the 
head of all the Chohin genealogies as the progenitor of the 
race. Then as anala means “fire,” it naturally followed 
that the cowherd was dropped, and the element of fire 
adopted as the originator of the race. 

Now, if this suggestion has any foundation in truth, we 
must expect to find in the original legend that it is the 
Chohéins alone who were fabled to have sprung from fire, 
Such I believe to be the meaning of the hitwineg extract, 
which I copied from the books of Mukji, the bard of the 

Brahmdzi-ka ans Sotanxut paidd hua, 
Brahmé Cuatux Rao kuvdya : 
Siva-ka ana-ka Puwar paidd hua, 
on ans-ka trom garad paidd hua, 
nal-kund su upana, al: pheriydn 
Abu taj Abhdrhgarh, chého-bans Chihuwdn. 
From Brahmi’s essence the Solankhi was born, 
Brahmi named him Chdluk-Rao - 
From Siva’s essence the Puwdr was born, 
From Devi's essence the Pariyér was born; 
From the fount of fire sprang up, and wandered forth 
Leaving Abu for Abhiirh, of chosen race, the Chdhusodn. 
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Here we see that at some former period it was the 
Chohin alone who was fabled to have been produced from 
the fount of fire on Abu, and that the other three races were 
then said to have sprung from the essence of three different 
gods, Here also there is no trace of the modern spelling of 
Chaturman derived from chatur “four,” which must have 
been adopted after the invention of the later fable of the four 
fire-sprung races. On the contrary the name is written 
Chéhuwdn in agreement with the Chdhuman of the old 
Shekhawati inscription of A. D. 961, and is pointedly derived 
from the Hindi chéh, “desire or choice,” which is an 
abbreviation of the Sanskrit ichchha. 

In the more modern version of the legend, as related by 
Tod, the creation of the four Agnitula races is ascribed to the 

owerful incantations of the Brahmans who dug a pit, and 

indling the sacred prayed for aid to Mahddeva.* First 
issued the Parifdra, then the Pramdra, and next the 
Chdluka or Solanki, each of whom failed to overcome the 
demons. Last of all arose a lofty figure with four arms 
(Chaturbahu), who was therefore styled the Chohin. He 
prevailed against the demons and restored the ascendancy of 
the Brahmans. But this version of the Rajput bards differs 
somewhat from the account which is given in the Prithi Raj 
Rayas of Chand, according to whom an incantation was com- 
menced by the whole body of Rishis or holy sages on Mount 
Abu under the leadership of Vasishtha. The ceremony was 
interrupted by the demons /Rdkshasas), when at the prayer 
of Vasishtha, there appeared the Rdthor, the Chdluk, and the 
Pamir, who encountered the demons but were unable to 
overcome them. Then the Rishi prayed again, and instantly 
there appeared afourth warrior, the Chdhwedn chatur-Vir- 
Cidhwwdn, who defeated and slew the demons, and the 
ceremony was successfully concluded by the assembled Rishis. 
I have two copies of this part of Chand’s poem, both of which 
agree in subsituting the name of Rdthor for the Parihdr of 
Tod’s account. But I presume that it must be a mistake, as 
the Parihdr is universally admitted to have been one of the 
four Agnikulas, 

The earliest historical notice of Ajmer is by Ferishta, 
who states that in the year A. H. 63, or A. D. 652, the Bai 








© Hajasthan, L, 94. 
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of Ajmer was related to the Raja of Lahor. But the rela- 
tionship must haye been only a connexion by marriage, as 
even tradition does not venture to assign any part of the 
Punjab to the dominion of the Chohins. It is true that Tod” 
has placed Khichi Chohins in the Sindh Sagar Doab at 
Khichipur Patan, which he has identified with the Kechkot 
of Babar. But Khichipur Pitan isa well known town in 
Umatwara close to the southern border of the present district 
of Khichiwira, which is universally admitted to have been 
the ancient seat of the Khichi Chohins. After the conquest 
of the country by the Khilji Kings of Malwa, the name of 
the town was slightly altered to Khiljipur Patan, and under 
this appellation it will be found on Tod's own map lying 
between the Kali Sindh and the Betwa, the two rivers which 
he has identified with the Sindh and Behat of the Punjab. 
The next notice of Ajmer is in the year A. H. 377, or 
A. D, 987, when the Raja is said to have sent aid to Jaypal, 
Raja of Lahor and Kabul, against the Ghazni King Sabuk- 
tugin, Again in A. H. 399, or A. D, 1008, the Raja of Ajmer 
piped the great confederacy of Hindu chiefs under Anand 
il to oppose Mahmud. In neither of these instances is the 
name of the Raja given by Ferishta, and unfortunately 
the bardic annals of the Chohins are too meagre and con- 
fused to be of any real historical use, Unfortunately also 
Tod’s attempts at explanation have only added to the con- 
fusion, as he ignores the twice recorded date of 8. 1220, 
or A. D. 1163, of Visala Deva on the Delhi pillar, to 
make him an opponent of Mahmud in the beginning of 
the 11th century. In one place he gives to Hars Raj, 
whom the Hira bard assigns to the year 8. 827, or 
A. D. 770, the honor of conquering Sabuktugin with the 
title of Suitén-graka, which in another place he gives to his 
successor Dujgan Deo.* Ihave compared the lists of the 
Hara and Khichi bards with the genealogy given by Chand 
in two different copies of the Prithi Raj Rayas, which has 
resulted in the conviction that the chief cause of error in 
Tod, as well as in the bards, has originated in the mistaken 
identification of two different princes of the same name as 
one person, In Chand’s list I find that Visala Deva, the 
Frandiather of Prithi Raj, is the fifth in succession from 
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Fira Fisala, the son of Dharmadhi Rai, The last prince 
is, no doubt, the same as Tod’s Dharma Gaj, who was the 
father of Visala Deva. Tod’s early date of 8. 1066, or 
A. D. 1009, must therefore apply to Vira Visala, while the 
date of the Delhi pillar will apply to the later Visala Deva. 
The accuracy of Chand’s ogy, which makes Visala 
Deva the grandfather of Prithi Raj, is confirmed by an 
inscription, quoted by Tod himself,* which makes Tejsi of 
Chitor, the contemporary of Visala Deva; for, as Tejsi was 
the grandfather of Samarsi, who was the ally of Prithi Raj, 
it follows that Tejsi’s ally, Visala Deva, was most probably 
the grandfather of Prithi Raj. The earlier prince, Vira 
Fisala, will thus naturally become the contemporary of 
‘Mahmud of Ghazni, and his father, Dharmddhi or Dharmgay, 
the contemporary of Sabuktugin, With this explanation 
I think it highly probable that Dharmidhi was the Raja 
of Ajmer, who sent succour to JaypAl in A. D. 987, and 
that bis son, Vira Visala, was the next Raja of Ajmer, who 
jgined the great confederacy of Hindu princes under Anand 
PAl against Mahmad. 

According to Ferishta, Mahmud reached Multin in 
Ramaziin of A. H. 415, about Ist December A. D. 1024, 
from whence he crossed the desert to Ajmer. ‘* Here, find- 

ing that the Raja and inhabitants had abandoned the city 
rather than submit to him, Mahmud ordered it to be sacked, 
and the adjacent country to be laid waste ;” and judging that 
the siege of the fort (of Tarfgarh) would oceupy too much 
time, he left it unmolested, and proceeded on his to 
NarliwaAla, the capital of Gujarit.t At the close of the cam- 
aign in A. H. 417, Mahmud was obliged to return to Ghazni 
by ihe route of Sindh, as Brahma Deva of Gujarit with the 
aja of Ajmer and others had collected a great army to 
oppose him in the desert. The “ others” who joined in this 
confederacy against Mahmud are detailed by Chandin the 
extract whvch ‘Tod has given from the Prithi Raj Rayas, but 
as nearly all the names are those of tribes and not of kings, 
they are of no use in determining the date of the event. | 
is eg is not mentioned again until the time of Muham- 
mad Ghori, who in A. H. 587, or A, D. 1191, took possession 
. ® Rajasthan, IL, 449,—note. 
+ Briggs’ Translation, I, 60. 
t Rajasthan, IL, 448. 
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of Bitanda, but was defeated on his return by Pritli Maj, 
whose territory he had thus invaded. Two years later thie 
Ghorian king again invaded India, and having defeated Prithi, 
Raj on the fatal field of Narina, near Tiraori on the Chitang 
River, proceeded “in person to Ajmer, of which he also took 
possession, ifter having put some thousands of the inhabitants 
who opposed him to the sword, reserving the rest for slavery.* 
Afterwards, on the promise of punctual payment of a large 
tribute, he delivered over the country of Ajmer to Gola Rai, 
a natural son of Prithi Raj. In the following year A. H. 
590, or A. D, 1194, Gola Rai was driven out by Hemrfj, ao 
relative of Prithi Raj; but the expelled prince having sought 
the assistance of Kutb-ud-din Aibeg, the Viceroy of Muham- 
mad Ghori, the country wos again invaded in A. D. 1195, 
when Hemrij was defeated and killed, and the territory of 
Ajmer was permanently annexed to the Muhammadan 
empire of Delhi. 

In A. H. 592, or A. D. 1196, the Raja of Gujarit, with | 
the assistance of the Mers, determined on the re-capture of 
Ajmer. <Aibeg instantly marched from Delhi to encounter 
the Mers before the junction of the Gujarit troops, but he 
was signally defeated by them, and was obliged to take refuge 
in Ajmer. Here he was beleaguered by the Hindus for nearly 
a year until the arrival of reinforcements from Ghazni, when | 
the sicge was raised and the enemy retreated. Aibeg follow- 
ed the retiring army, and, having defeated them with great 
slaughter near Sirohi, advanced to Nahrwaila which he cap- 
tured, and then returned to Delhi by way of Ajmer. 

The enthusiastic annalist of the Rajputs has remarked 
that Ajmer has been too long the haunt of Mogals and 
Pathans, the Goths and Vandals of Rajasthan, to afford much 
scope to the antiquary.”+ It can, however, boast of one 
building, the great mosque, which is one of the carliest and 
finest monuments of the Muhammadan power in India. 
Like the great Kutb Masjid at Delhi, the Ajmer mosque 
was built of the spoils of many Hindu temples, which were 
thrown down by the bigotry of the conquerors. Its very 
name of Adhai-din-kajhopra, or the “shed of 2} days,’ 
which is the only appellation by which it -is now known, 





* Briggs’ Ferishta, I., 177. 
+ Tod's Rajasthan, 1, 778, 
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would seem to point directly to the astonishing rapidity of 
its erection, tt 3 as this could only have been effected by the 
free use of the ready dressed materials of prostrated Hindu 
temples, I accept the popular name as confirmatory proof 
of the actual origin of the masjid, which is amply attested 
by an inspection of the edifice itself. Tod supposed that 
the whole of this magnificent building was originally a 
single Jain temple, to which the conquerers had only added 
the noble screen wall, with its seven pointed arches, which 
forms the front of the mosque. It is true that the signs of 
re-arrangement in the pillars ure not so striking and apparent 
as in those of the great Kutb Mosque at Delli, but they are 
equally numerous and conclusive. One decisive instance of 
this kind, which is frequently repeated, will be sufficient 
to prove this poinf. Thus in the left hand row of pillars in 
Tod's engraving, there will be observed a square projecting 
block with the angles recessed, which is interposed between 
a lower octagonal shaft, and an upper square shaft. On 
examining these projecting blocks” found that they must 
originally have been surmounted by shafts of the same shape 
as themselves, as their upper surfaces are all rough, and 
many of them still show empty cramp holes on the top, hy 
which they were once secured to the stones above them. It 
is equally certain that they-are not Jain pillars, as I found 
many four-armed figures sculptured on them, besides a 
single figure of the skeleton goddess Adéi, 

The great mosque of Ajmer consists of a quadrangle 
cloistered on all four sides, with a lofty screen wall of seven 
pointed arches forming a magnificent front to the western 
side. The side cloisters are mostly ruined, but the whole 
of the seven noble arches of the screen wall, as well as the 

pillared cloisters behind them, are still standing. 
Altogether it is the finest and largest specimen of the early 
Muhammadan mosque that now exists.* It is of the same 
© Boo Plate LXXIV. for a plan of the Ajmer Masjid. My measurements give the 
cuteide dimensions as 272 feet Ginches from north ta eotatthy and 264 feet 6 inc na aoe 
east to weet. Seen Ue ere won serene geteeny J found two dimensions recorded 
thus; Ade 172, Aa 167,in roda Ni These numbers curiously corroborate 
my measurements, for os 172 : 167 :: 272-5 : 204-517 feet, or less than one-quarter 
an ave sverage length of 19-0088 bragth of “s Bath, or audit of Afiaar, aur ealined ts 
rN to a mason, named Dharma, who has placed a record of his visit in 

characters in the same place, Saw No, 9 Plate LXXV.,—which I read am Lie. 


se Toth badi 8, 8, Suiradidri Diermd Bundito. “In the year 1462 for A. D. 1408) on 
the 8th of the Waning Moon of Jyeeth by the mason Dharma of Bundi"—Seq Nos, § ond 
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age as the Kutb Mosque at Delhi, but it is considerably larger, 
and in very much better preservation. I found it difficult 
to follow some parts of the plan of the Delhi mosque, but 
nearly every part of the plan of the Ajmer mosque is still 
traceable, so that the original design of the architect can 
be restored without much difficulty. Externally it is a 
square of 259 feet each side, with four peculiar star-shaped 
towers at the corners. There are only two entrances,—one 
to the east, and the other to the south,—the north side being 
built against the scarped rock of the hill. ‘The interior con- 
sists of a quadrangle 200 feet by 175 feet, surrounded on 
all four sides by cloisters of Hindu pillars. The mosque 
itself, which forms the western side of the quadrangle, is 
259 feet long by 57} feet broad, including the great screen 
wall, which isno less than 11} feet thick and 56 feet high. 
The vast size of the Ajmer mosque will be best appreciated by 
a comparison of its dimensions with those of the great 
Kutb Mosque at Delhi, which was built in the same reign, 
but just seven years earlier than the other. Iam therefore 
inclined to believe that the two mosques must have been 
designed by the same architect, and that even the same 
ppc may possibly have been employed in the decoration 
of each, 





Desai. AIMER, 
Exterior dimensions ... 1474 x 47 feet. 259 x 674 feet. 
Interior yee, 186 BR yy =P4SR x 4G 
Front of sereen wall ... Isd # 200) n 
Thickness of do. one a i 114 ay 


In further confirmation of my suggestion that the two 
mosques must “have been the work of the same architect, I 
may cite the close agreement in the size and proportions of 
their arches. I may cite also the very striking accordance 
in the general design of the two mosques, as well as the 
per ey literal conformity in the decorations of the screen 
wal. 

In the Kutb Mosque at Delhi, the Jdzinah, or Muazzin's 
tower, for calling the faithful to prayer, is a distinct and 
separate building known as the celebrated Kutb Minar, But 
in the Ajmer Mosque we have the earliest example of a pair 
of Muazzin’s towers in two small minars which are placed on 
the top of the screen wall over the great centre arch, ‘This 
arrangement was impracticable in the Delhi mosque, as the 
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screen wall is only eight feet thick; but in the Ajmer 
mosque, with its massive screen wall 114 feet thick, the 
architect found it possible to erect two small minars, 103 
feet in diameter, for the use of fuazzin. Tl 


Lu 
Oia 


+ 


lar, just like those of the Kutb minar. Like their great 

rototype also, they were divided into separate stages or 
storeys by horizontal belts of writing, of which two belts of 
the north minar still remain partly legible. 

In the lower belt of writing I was able to read Sultan- 
us Suldtin-us-Shark * * * Abu-ul-Muzafar Ailiamish us 
Sultdne Naser Amir-ul Méminin.* This is sufficient to show 
that the mosque must have been completed during the reign 
of Altamish, or between A. D. 1211 and 1236. But in the 
back wall of the mosque, and immediately under the roof of 
the second dome from the centre towards the right or north, 
I discovered another inscription in two lines of Kufic 
characters, which records the erection of the masjid in the 
month of Zi-Hijjah A. H. 596, or in September A. D, 1200. 
This inscription, which is incomplete at the beginning, has 
been restored and translated for me by the kindness of Colonel 
W. Nassau Lees :t 
_ “(This Masjid was built) during the guardianship of 
Akbar, the son of Ahmad (by the help of God), the Creator, 
the Everlasting, in the month of Zi-Hiyjah, five hundred and 


ninety-six.”’ 

As this inscription is a record of the building of the 
mosque which was intended to be read, it is evident that 
+ is: not in its original position, for the present situation is 
so dark that the stone has hitherto escape notice. Indeed, 
the fact of the incompleteness of the record shows that the 
stone must have been cut on the right hand to make it fit into 
its present position. I infer that this inscription must have 
belonged to the present mosque from the fact that the con- 
temporary mosque at Delhi still bears inscriptions of different 
dates. lt has, however, struck me that it might possibly 


* Seo Plate LEXV, No. 1, for this inscription, 
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refer to some small mosque, which had originally occupied 
the same site, and which might actually have been built in 
the short period of “ two days and a half,” that is alluded to 
in the popular name of the present mosque. 

On entering the mosque by the centre arch, we see a 
yast pillared hall, 248 feet long and 40 feet wide, covered 
by a flat recessed roof, which is divided into nine octagonal 
compartments, corresponding with the seven arches of the 
screen wall, and the two corners of the cloisters, In this 
hall there are five rows of columns, of which one row is 
placed against the back wall. In the side cloisters there were 
only four rows of columns of which little now remains, save 
a few stumps which still cling to the walls, In the masjid 
proper, or western side, there were 124 pillars, in the eastern 
cloister there were 92, and in each of the side cloisters, 
64 pillars. Altogether there were 344 pillars, but as each 
of these represented at least two of the original pillars, 
the actual number of Hindu columns could not have been 
less than 700, which is equivalent to the spoils of from 20 to 
30 temples. I examined all these pillars most minutely in 
search of inscriptions, or mason’s marks that would throw 
some light on the probable date of the despoiled temples. The 
search was not altogether unsuccessful, as I found several 
short records and single letters, which would appear to have 
been contemporary mason’s marks, I[ found the names of 
Kesava Sri Sihala, and Ddbara, on different pillars in char- 
acters of the 11th or 12th century, and on a pillar at the 
north end I found a longer record of about the same age 
which reads Muhada * Punaghara 54.% From these scanty 
records I infer, but with some hesitation, that most of the 
temples which furnished materials for the building of the 
great mosque must have been erected during the 11th and 
12th centuries. 

In his account of the Ajmer mosque, Tod mentions 
small frieze over the apex of the centre arch, which he 
thought “ contained an inscription in Sanskrit, with which 
Arabic has been commingled, both being unintelligible.”'t 
I looked in vain for this inscription, and Iam inclined to 
believe that Tod may have mistaken some of the square 





* Bee Plate LEXV, Nos, 4, 6, 6, and 7 for this inscription. 
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Kufic writing forancient Sanskrit. Its, indeed, possible that 
the square Kufie inscription, which records the building of 
the mosque in A. H. 596, may once have occupied the posi- 
tion described by Tod over the apex of the centre arch, as 
oftions of some of the courses of stone are now missing 
in that position. Each arch is surrounded by three lines of 
writing, which are divided from each other by two hands of 
rich arabesque ornament, The two inner lines of writing 
are Arabic, but the outer line is sqdare Tughra or Kufic. 
The whole of the ornament is deeply and boldly cut in a hard 
yellow lime-stone, and although somewhat discoloured by the 
weather, it still retains all its original sharpness of outline. 
Tod happily describes it as “a superb screen * of “ Sara- 
cenie architecture;” but I am inclined to think that the 
two.great mosques of Delhi and Ajmer belong to a higher 
and nobler style of art than the Saracenic architects ever 
reached. In boldness of design, and grandeur of conception, 
which are perhaps due to the genius of the Islamite archi- 
tect, these two splendid mosques of the first Indian Muham- 
madans are only surpassed by the soaring sublimity of the 
Christian Cathedrals. But in gorgeous prodigality of orna- 
ment, in beautiful richness of tracery, and endless variety of 
detail, in delicate sharpness of finish, and laborious accuracy 
of workmanship, all of which are due to the Hindu masons, 
I think that these two grand Indian mosques may justly vie 
with the noblest buildings which the world has yet produced. 
In attributing the desien to the Musalmdn architect, and all 
the constructive details to the Hindu, I am chiefly influenced 
by the fact that the arch has never formed part of Hindu 
structural architecture, although it is found in many speci- 
mens of their rock-hewn temples. The design, therefore, I 
take to be Muhammadan, but as the arches of the Ajmer 
mosque are formed by overlapping stones, I coriclude that 
the actual construction was the work of Hindu masons, who 
were ignorant of the art of forming an arch by radiating 
jean ussoirs. 


Vv. JHALRA PATAN, OR CHANDRAVATL 


The beautiful temple of Chandrivati has been more 
fortunaté than the great mosque of Ajmer, as it has been 
described by the able and critical Fergusson, 8s well as by 
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the enthusiastic Tod.* But as their accounts of Chandri- 
vati are confined to this one beautiful temple, which is the 
principal ruin of the place, I think that a general description 
of all the existing remains of this old city will not be with- 
out interest. 

The ruins of Chandravati are situated on both banks of 
the Chandra-bhiga Nadi, a small stream which flows from 
south-west to north-east, and falls into the KAli Sindh, a few 
miles above Gagron. To the north lies the modern city of 
JhAlra Patan, the walls of which would appear to’ have been 
almost entirely built of the red stone supplied: by the ruins 
of Chandrivati, which still cover a space of more than a 
mile from east to west, and of about a mile from north to 
south. ‘The principal ruins are all clustered together on the 
north bank of the Chandra-bhiga rivulet, which here flows 
from west to east overa stony bed with a clear rippling 
stream, about 20 yards broad.t ‘The banks of the stream 
are studded with the remains of ghits and flights of steps, 
on which are collected a large number of broken statues and 
fragments of sculpture. The principal ghit is flanked by 
two modern Vaishnava temples, dedicated to Chaturbhdj and 
Lakshmi Ndrdyan: Here the women of the city bathe 
and comb out their hair standing naked to the waist in the 
midst of the numerous Brahmans. 

The building of the old city is popularly attributed to 
Raja Chandra Sena, of Malwa, who, according to Abul Fazl, 
was the immediate successor of the famous Vikramiditya. 
Of its antiquity there can be no doubt, as I obtained several 
specimens of old cast copper coins without legends, besides 
a few of the still more ancient square pieces of silver which 
probably range as high as from 500 to 1000 B. ©. These 
coins are, perbaps sufficient to show that the place was 

occupied long before the time of Chandra Sena; but as none 
of the existing ruins would appear to be older than the 6th 
or 7th century A. D., it is not improbable that the city may 
have been re-founded by Chandra Sena, and named after 
himself Chandrivati. I think it nearly certain that it must 
have been the capital of Ptolemy's district of Sandrabatis ; 
and, if so, the tradition which assiens its foundation to the 
* Fergusson, Tlustrations of Indian A: a3 - ba 
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a of the Christian era would scom to be correct. 
discovered an inscription dated in 8. 748, or A. D. GUI, 
which I was unable to find, and unfortunately his account of 
it, which mixes up Mahddera with an avatdér of Buddha, 
does not appear to me to be entitled to much confidence. 
In the large temple marked D in the plan, I found the frag- 
ment of a soe pillar inscribed on three faces with the 
names of pilg who had paid their devotions at the 
shrine of Siva in the Samvat year 1153, or A. D. 1096. This 
pillar will be again referred to in my account of the temple. 
The old roofs of all the temples are gone. 

The temple nearest the ghat, marked A on the plan, is 
a modern structure enshrining several ancient statues. On 
the outside to the west is a figure of Vishnu, and to the 
south a figure of Nara-Sinha. In the inside there is a 
three-headed and ten-armed statue of Vishnu, 4} fect in 
height, with a female figure, four feet in height, on cach 
side, with face turned towards. him, and hands clasped in 
adoration, The male figure has ornamented boots or buskins, 
and is partially clad, but the females are ‘quite naked, 
except a cloth round the loins. I think that the group 
represents Vishnu and his two wives, Lakshmi and Satya- 
vima, The figures are well executed, and the attitudes are 
easy and natural. 

The second temple marked B is also a modern building, 
containing an ancient statue with the name of Jiva in- 
scribed on the pedestal in characters of the 10th or lith 
century. The figure is four-armed, and is seated on a lotus, 
with two hands resting on the lap. Jiva is the of 
Frishaspati, the preceptor of the gods, who is the same as 
the planet Jupiter, and who is usua y represented with four 
arms. But as Jive means “life, or breath,” I have a suspi- 
cion that the figure is intended for Brahma, the creator. 
The head, which is separate, is a modern one of coarse 
workmanshir 

The third tempie marked © is also a new building 
enshrining an ancient group of Siva and Parvati seated on 
the bull Nandi. These two Saiva temples, B and ©, are 
placed together to the north of the Vaishnava temple A. 

The fourth temple marked D is the beautiful pillared 
shrine which has been described by Tod and Fergusson. As 
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it at present stands, this temple consists of an open porch, or 
mandapa, 31 feet by 28 feet, supported on 26 round columns 
of great beauty. Beyond this is the ante-chamber, or 
antardia, which once contained an inscription in a frar 
revess on the left hand, four feet five inches si Df two feet 
one inch broad, which is said to have been removed by some 
Sahib. But as the inscription is not mentioned by Tod, who 
was the first European to visit this shrine, the Brahman’s 
story of its removal is certainly untrue. I have a suspicion 
that ‘'od’s inscription, dated in A. D. 691, which has already 
been referred to, may have belonged to this temple.* This 
point may, perhaps, be determined by a reference to Tod's 
papers in the museum of the Royal Asiatic Society. As 
od admits that he carried off a cart load of statues to 
Udaypur, I think it probable that the inscription may have 
been removed at the same time, as I searched for it in vain 
amongst the ruins of Chandrivati. 


Beyond the ante-chamber is the garlha-grila, or sane- 
tum, intended for the enshrinement of the statue of the god 
to whom the temple was dedicated. At present the slirine is 
devoted to the worship of Siva, whose /ingam occupies the 
centre of the sanctum. Immediately behind is a statue of 
Pirvati, and behind this, against the back-wall, there is a 
group of Siva and his wife, as Hara-Gauri, seated on the bull 

andi. On the outside of the temple also, in a niche facing 
the north, there is a figure of Durgi killing the Mahesdewr, 
or buffalo-demon, and in two other niches on the same face 
there are two small four-armed figures of Vishnu and Siva. 
But in spite of the accumulated evidence in favour of the 
Saiva origin of this temple, I am satisfied that it was origin- 
ally dedicated to Vishnu. This would have been highly 
probable from the antiquity of the temple alore, but it is 
rendered quite certain by the position of the figure of Vishnu 
as Gadddhar, or the ‘‘ mace-bearer,” which is placed imme- 
diately over the centre of the entrance to the sanctum, 
Mr. Fergusson had already come to the same conclusion, and 
he points to two instances of a similar conversion in the 
Mori temple at Chitor and the Brahmanical rock-cut temple 





© As the Bomvet of Vikramiditys does not to have been in ose at this early 
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4 Dhamnar.® To these I may add the lofty temple called 
tlelrnsnier in the Fort of Gwalior, and the rock-cut temple 
in the Udayagiri Hill near Bhilsa. 

Mr. Fergusson has described the Chandrivati temple as 
We et nr specimen of columnar architecture that 
he had seen in Upper India. In this opinion I fully concur, 
as it is certainly the most beautiful specimen that I have met 
with. In the cloisters of the Kutb Mosque at Delhi there 
are many pillars equally beautiful, and, perhaps, even more 
elaborately decorated; but their beauty 1s marred by their 
present incongruous arrangement, which has jumbled toge- 
ther in close juxtaposition columns of all shapes and sizes 
that have no harmony with each other. In the Chandrivati 
temple, on the contrary, the whole range of columns is in 
happy keeping, and though the details of ornamentation aro 
different, vet they are all of one general design, so that there 
is no single pillar of strange appearance to distract the eye 
and spoil the architectural unity of the building. But 
elerant as these pillars are, I agree with Mr. Fergusson in 
opinion that the roof must have been even more beautiful. 
Only two of the smaller compartments of the roof now 
remain.t These are on the north side, each 7 feet by 3 feet; 
but small as they are, their ornamentation is of striking 
elegance, a8 may be seen in Tod’s engraving, although much 
of the original richness of the designs is lost for want of 
sl 

The age of this beautiful temple has already been refer- 
red by Mr. Fergusson, on architectural grounds alone, to 
the end of tle 7th century—a date which I am fully disposed 
to allow, as I think it highly probable that Tod’s inscription, 
which is dated in A. D. 691, must have been taken from it. 
But even without this evidence, the date of the temple may, 
I think, be referred to almost the same period by the are of 
one of the shorter records of the pilgrimg who recorded their 
visits to the shrine. On the wall, to the right hand of the 
entrance to the sanctum, | found a pilgrim’s record in nail- 
headed characters of the 7th or 8th century, exactly similar 
to those of the inscription which I extracted from the 
Sarnath Tope near Benares. The fourth character is of 





® IMustrations of Indian Architecture, p. 34. 
+ Seo Plate LARVLL for o plan of this temjle, 
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unusual form, and is therefore somewhat doubtful, but the 
rest of the inscription is distinct and easily legible.* It is 
in two lincs— 
Sri Drashiakai Dhanda Sri Malaya Mdnikysh 
HTima Keddra. 


On the pillars there are numerous short inscriptions of 
the pilgrims who have paid their devotions at the shrine, but 
the only records of any value are those which I have already 
noticed as recording the names of several pilgrims who paid 
their devotions to Siva in the Samvat year 1153, or A. D. 
1096, from which we learn that the temple had_probably 
been converted into a Linga shrine before the close of the 
11th century.t 


To the north of the great temple, therc is a small 
modern building, containing a large figure of Ganesa, but 
without inscription or any marks that would serve to fix its 
age. 

Between D and E there is a small ruined temple marked 
F, which is dedicated to Kédliki-Devi. It consists of two 
rooms,—the anfardla, or ante-chamber, and the sanctum. 
Tt has been repaired on the outside, and the roof is modern ; 
but the sculptured entrance to the sanctum shows that the 
temple was an old one, and also that it was originally dedi- 
cated to Vishnu, whose four-armed figure holding a shell 
occupies the centre niche over the doorway. To his right is 
Mahiideva with his trident, and to his Jeft Brahma with his 
goose. But the temple is now devoted to the worship of the 
skeleton goddess Kaéliki-Devi, whose statue occupies the 






* A copy of this inscription is given in Plate LEXVIL, No, 1. 

+ [ may projal/y, because the broken pillaron which tmess inecriptions are recorded is 
eigenen See ure; 3,4 standing female figure | ng & perlend ; 

4, 0 bearded male Agure holding a gas and bealle him o female with d hands 
in adoration. Three faces of the base are inscribed ; and, as the inscriptions are brief, os 


of 
well aa curious, [ will give the aubstance of them : 

No, 1 records that on Tuesday, the 8th of wnfledmgges $73 sth tage dagen 
year 1153 (A. D, LOM6), one Harsha Deva, son of Mahasona, of the Baniya caste, 
(Vonidlnenye), paid aduratiops to Siva. 

No, 2 records that on , the @ of the Wi Moon of Ashirh, in Samvat 1153, 
nie pet ge ir Ansar Friday, the 10th uf the Veni een et Die, ta Seniend HES, 
Malhaka, muned Sivitri, Sekt thei cdeoula ee ae a 
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central position against the back wall. The statuc is 5} {vet 
in height with ten arms and a scorpion figured on the 
tomach. To her right and left are two stark naked statues, 
also with ten arms each. On the left side of the chamber 
there are two other skeleton figures of Kaliki-Devi, with 
two draped female figures, and two stark naked females, one 
of which bas two arms, and the other ten arms. On the 
right side of the chamber there is another skeleton figure of 
Kaliké in the centre, witha stark naked ten-armed female 
eure on each side of her, one of which wears a chaplet of 
skulls. Inthe ante-chamber there are four statues: that 
ainst the left wall being another ten-armed skeleton figure 
of KaAlikA, and that against the right walla twenty-armed 
figure of Mahadeva. ‘lo the left of the door there is a half- 
draped ten-armed female, and to the right an cight-armed 
| of Ganesa. Altogether in this one temple there are 
assembled no less than fourtcen statues of the terrific god- 
dess Kaliki-Devi, which must have been collected from all 
rts of the ruins ut some late period, as the shrine was 
originally dedicated to Vishnu. At the ghat I found another 
ten-armed figure of this goddess, 45 feet in height, and stark 
naked. The great number of these statues shows that her 
worship must have been highly popular shortly before the 
period of the Muhammadan invasion, which put an cffec- 
tual check on the further building of Hindu fanes. 

To the north of the last temple there is a small shrine 
marked G. in the plan, which is dedicated to the Faraha dva- 
téra, or boar incarnation of Vishnu. It is an open temple, 
only 9 feet square, with four pillars supporting a canopy, under 
which is enshrined the statue of a boar, 3 feet long, and 
8 feet high to the tip of the snout. The animal is represent- 
ed in the usual manner rescuing Prifhvi, or the earth per- 
sonified as a female figure, from the Nagas of the sea, who are 
sculptured with human bodies, and serpent tails twined ‘to- 
ita at the bottom of the ocean. The principal Ndga has 

ee heads. The boar is covered with rows of small figures 

like those at Eran, Khajurdho, and Pathiri; and on the 

| destal, beneath the animal’s tail, there is an inscription of 

laren hree lines, in characters of the 9th or 10th century, which 

has not yet been translated.* It is, however, sufficient to 

show the early age of this Vaishnava temple. 
® See Plate LXXVIL., No, 2. 
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To the north of the temple, marked A, there is another 
fieure of the boar incarnation enshrined under a modern 
brick dome. Amongst the figures collected at the hat 
there is also a fine eight-armed statue of Vishnu, with three 
heads of a man,a boar, and alion. In the four left hands 
are placed a quoit, a bow, a lotus, and a shell; and in the 
three unbroken right hands there are, a sword, a club, and 
some arrows. ‘The nose and lips are slightly injured, but 
the eset is otherwise in good preservation. It is remark- 
able that amongst all the numerous statues still remaining 
at Chandrivati, there is no trace either of Rima, Hanuman, 
or Krishna. noticed the same peculiarity at Gwalior and at 
Khajuriho, from which I am led to suspect that the separate 
worship of these two incarnations did not most probably 
become general until after the Muhammadan conquest of 
Delhi. According to tradition, there were 108 temples at 
Chandrivati, 2 number which is fully borne out by the 
numerous existing statues, and other sculptured remains, 
The ancient town lad dwindled to a small size before the 
close of the last century, when it was re-founded by Jhélam 
Sinh, the regent of Kota, and re-named Jidira Pdtan, or 
the “town of springs,” which abound in the bed of the 
Chandrabhiga rivulet. I thick, however, that it must refer 
to the name of the regent, Jhdlam, as ra is a not uncommon 
variation of the possessive suffix ka. 


VI. DHAMNAR. 


The excavated caves in the hill of Dhamndr were first 
made known by Tod, and they have since been visited by 
Mr. Fergusson, who has described them at some length.* 
Dhamnar is a small village, two miles to the east of Chand- 
wis, and about 50 miles to the south-west of Jhalra Patan. 
The principal caves are situated in a hollow or bay in the 
southern face of a hill, at rather less than a quarter of a mile 
to the north of the village,t The hill, which is composec 
a coarse laterite, is flat on the top, with a slight inclination 
towards the north, and a steep cliff from 20 to 30 feet high 
towards the south, from which a talus of debris slopes gently 
towards the plain. In this cliff there arc numerous 








® Rock-cut Temples of India, p. 40, 
+ See Plate LAXVIIL fora map of the Dhamudir Hill. 
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Buddhist caves which I will now proceed to describe, begin- 
ning from the south-west end, or left hand, as they appear 
when viewed in front. I have numbered the caves from west 
to east, but I have also preserved the Native names for more 
ready comparison with the descriptions of Tod and Fer- 
gusson.® 
No 1 cave consists of an open porch or verandah, 20 feet 
in length, with a couple of roonrs in rear, each 8 by 7 feet. 
To the east there isa rough flight of steps hewn in the 
rock, which lead up to the flat top of the hill, No. 2isa 
similar excavation of a portico, 174 feet long, and 10 feet 
broad, leading to two rooms behind, each 9 by 74 fect, and to 
a third room on the left or west, 9 by 6 feet. No. disa 
single flat-roofed chamber 12 feet square, containing a small 
ype, 54 feet in diameter. No. 4 is another small tope 
chamber or Chaitya cave, 10} feet broad in front, and 
20 feet in length; but the end of the chamber is rounded, 
and the roof is vaulted. To the right for about 60 feet in 
length, the roofs of the caves have fallen down in large masses, 
and the rooms are quite inaccessible. ‘No. 5 is another por- 
tico, 16 by 10 feet, opening into a single room 16 by 8 feet, 
with a small room, or sleeping chamber tothe left. Outside 
on the west, a half tope is sculptured on the face of the 
rock, 
No. 6 is a large cave known to the people as the Bara 
Kacheri, or HS court house.”+ This excavation con- 
sists of a central flat-roofed hall, 20 feet square, supported 
on four pillars, with three rooms, 7 feet square on edith aid, 
a portico in front, and a Chaitya cave in rear. The hall is 
well lighted from the front by the door and two small 
windows, but the side chambers are dark and close. The 
front of the portico consists of two square pillars, and two 
half pillars, or pilasters, crowned with massive capitals, which 
support a bold and massive entablature. The architrave is 
Jain. but the freeze is decorated with a sfupa in the centre, 
and three graceful ornaments on each side, which are pecu- 
to the earlier Indian architecture, The two side openings 
of the portico are closed by a solid railing excavated from 
" @ Bee pe LXXIX for a general | | sof car | 
Plate gen ee group of caves, The other groups to 


the north and west are of mo i 
+ See Plate LXXX. for a view of this cave. 
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tho rock in imitation of a wooden railing with upright bars. 
The left hand cave in Tod’s view is intended to represent 
this excavation, but it gives only a very poor and incorrect 
‘dea of the massive character of this really bold design. 
No.7 is a small room, § feet by 7, with a porch of rather 
larger dimensions in front. This is altogether omitted in 
Tod’s plate, although it stands between the two caves shown 
in his sketch, which are intended for the Bara Kacheri, and 
Chhota Kacheri of the Natives, or Nos. 6 and Sof my plan. 
No. 8, which is named the Chhota Kacheri, or “small 
eourt louse,” consists of an oblong Chaitya cave, 231 by 
15 feet, containing a small tope 95 fect square at base, an 


16} feet high, with a portico in front similar to that of the 
ereat kacheri, but without the decorated frieze. The roof 


‘5 domed and ribbed in imitation of a woode u : 
‘There are only two small eolls attached to this cave, of which 
one of semi-circular shape appeared to me to be unfinished 
A poor and unsatisfactory view of the excavation may be 
scen on the right hand of Tod's sketch. 

No. 9 consists of four cells, and a half top sculptured 
against the face of the rock. Three of the cells are small, 
only 8 feet by 6, but the fourth is 11 feet in length, and has 
a bed on the west side hewn in the solid rock, with a rock 
pillow at each end for the greater convenience of the occu- 
pant. 

No. 10 is the cave called Rdjlok by Tod’s guides, and 
Rédni-ki-makin by mine. Both names mean the queen’s 
apartments. It is also known by a third name as the Aama- 
niya-mahal, or “ beautiful palace.” This excavation is 
exactly similar in arrangement to the Bare Nacheri, but 
somewhat larger, the inner hall being 25 feet by 23. The 
roof is supported on four square pillars with pilasters on 
two sides against the walls, ‘lhe portico in front need not 
be described, as it is similar to that of No. 6. 

No. 11, called “ Bhim’s Bazar,” is the most extensive 
of all the excavations at Dhamnir. It consists of a long 
Chaitya cave, with a portico in front, and an open passage 
all round it. On three sides of the passage there is a pillared 
cloister with ranges of cells behind, of which two have been 
converted into small Claitya caves. This combination of a 
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Chaitya cave with a Vihdra, which is found also in the great 
kacheri, is peculiar to Dhamn4r, as Mr. Fergusson had not 
seen it before. The extreme dimensions of the excavation 
are 115 feet by 80, but the domed roof of the front room of 
the Chaifya cave has fallen in, by which the actual length is 
reduced to about 90 feet. In front of the entrance to the 
caye there are two small isolated rock-hewn topes, each 5 
feet in diameter, which would appear to have been mere 
ornaments; and to the same class I would assign the six 
half topes which are sculptured on the walls of the porch or 
ante-chamber of the Chaitya cave. Tho tope chamber itself 
is domed and ribbed with 11 rafters hewn out of the rock, 
but itis of small dimensions, being only 35 feet by 13}. 
The passage outside varies from 4 feet in width on the east, 
to 6 and 7 feet on the west and north sides. On the west 
side there are 9 pillars, which would appear not to have been 
completed, as they are square and rough, and only 3 feet in 
height, while the pillars on the north and west sides are 
eight feet in height with octagonal shafts, square bases, and 
bracketted capitals. The verandah is 8 feet in clear width 
allround. nthe west side it ends in a small tope chamber, 
but on the east it is apparently unfinished, as there are only 
three openings with three rooms behind them. But as there 
is a long flight of steps cut in the rock on this side, it is 
probable that the excavation was discontinued for the sake 
of safety. Most of the cells are 74 feet square, but the 
middle chamber on the north, which may have been the resi- 
dence of the head monk, is 17 feet by 13, and that on the 
east, which is a small Chaitya cave, is 16} feet by 10} and 
12 feet high. In front of the Chaitya there is a seated 
figure of Buddha, but the coarse laterite, in which it is exe- 
cuted, is, perhaps, the worst possible material for sculpture, 
although it is well adapted for easy excavation. The facade 
is similar in its style of ornament to that of the great 
kacheri, but the square pillars have their angles cut off. 


No. 12 is a simple Chaifya cave, in which the tope is 
placed so as to support the roof. From its plain appearance 
this tope is known as the Hdlhi-ka-mekh, or elepliant's 
peg,” and consequently the cave is called the Hithi-handhi, 
or the “ elephant’s stable,” a title which is supported by 
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the great height of the door-way, 16} feet. The chamber 
is 25 fect broad, and 27 in length. The roof is flat, and 
is apparently supported on a stone beam which crosses 
the chamber, resting on the tope in the centre, and on 
two plain stone pilasters at the sides. In front there is 
an open space 25 feet in width, from which the staircase 
previously mentioned leads up to the flat top of the hill. 

No. 18 is called the Chhota Bazar, or “ small bazar ;” 
but itis also known as the “child's cave,” from a rude 
recumbent figure of the dying Buddha, which is popularly 
termed “ Bhim’s baby.” Although small in size, it is, per- 
haps, the most important of the Dhamnér series, as it con- 
tains no less than 15 Buddhist statues, which, in the absence 
of inscriptions, form the best evidence that we could desire 
for determining the origin of the caves. The front room or 
porch of this excavation has fallen in, but enough still 
remains to show that it was a double chamber, 15 feet square, 
the roof of which was supported in the centre by a massive 
pillar and two pilasters. Beyond this there is an open court, 
15 feet square, containing a small 1 or Chaitya. To the left 
there is a single small chamber with a second tope, and to 
the richt there are three small chambers, of which the middle 
one holds a third tope. To the north there is a large chamber, 
15 feet square, with a small temple or sanctuary, 10 feet 
square, enshrining a colossal seated figure of Buddha, the 
teacher, 8 feet in height, which is known to the people as 
Bhima. On each side of the door-way there is a colossal 
figure, 10 feet in height, standing on a lotus. These are 
popularly known as the darwdns, or porters of the temple. 
On the wall of the temple, immediately behind, there are 
three seated figures of Buddha,—two with the left hand 
raised in the act of teaching, and the third with both hands 
lying in the lap in the conventional position of medita- 
tion. These three figures are known as Pandu, and his two 
sons .47juna and Nakula. Between these statucs there are 
two sfinding figures without name. On the wall to the left 
of the temple there are four statues, of which three are 
standing, and one sitting. Two of these are called Sehadeva 
and Yudhisthira ; but the others are still nameless, To the 
right of the temple, in a recess of the wall, lies a colossal 
reclining figure of Buddha obtaining Niredna, 16 feet in 
length, which has been already mentioned. Lastly, in the 
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two chambers to the right and left of the small eastern tope, 
there are two seated figures of Buddha, making altogether 
fifteen statutes arranged round the walls of this small cave. 
Tod refers these statues to the Jaina hierarchs, on the author- 
ity of his Jain Gurn; but I was unable to find the peculinr 
symbols on the pedestals, by which aione the different hier- 
archs are known; and as there are no inscriptions, the true 
assignation of these statues can be determined only by their 
attitudes, But as these are unmistakeably characteristic of 
the three great events in Buddha’s life, namely, his medita- 
tive abstraction under the Bodhi tree, his teaching of the 
law of Buddha, and his Nirvdna or death, all of which are 
here represented in the usual conventional positions of the 
Buddhist sculptures, we can have as little hesitation in 
rejecting the plausible identifications of the J ain Guru as in 
discarding the unfounded assertions of the Brahmanical 


peasantry. 

No, 14, which is the last cave on this side of the hill, 
consists of a simple porch opening into two sma!l chambers 
similar to Nos. 1 and 2. There are some other caves in 
three different places on the north side of the hill, but they 
are both reant and few in number, and arc of no interest 
whatever, Tod mentions that he counted altogether 171," 
a number which Mr, Fergusson justly disputes. ‘ Counti ng,” 
he says, ‘‘ those only commenced, and even the mere seratch- 
ings in the rock, there may be from sixty to seventy caves 
altogether” Many of these excavations ure so small, mere 
scratchings, as Mr. Fergusson accurately describes them, 
that they cannot well be called caves. Some have fallen in, 
and others may have escaped notice; but even making a 
liberal allowance for each of these deductions and reckoning 
each cell as a separate excavation, I agree with Mr. Fergus- 
son in fixing the number of caves at not more than seventy. 


The age of these excavations it is very difficult to deter- 
mine, which is chiefly owing to the total absence of inscrip- 
tions, and partly to the present rudeness of all the sculptures 
and architectural ornaments. It is certain that the whole of 
the walls and figures were once covered with plaster, as sug- 
gested by Mr. Fergusson, for I found masses of plaster still 
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adhering to the rock in all the smail and more sheltered parts 
of the mouldings, and under the arms of the statues, and in 
other nooks which had been protected from the weather. I 
conclude therefore that the inscriptions which recorded the 
various donations made to this large monastic establishment 
must have been either painted or simply written upon the 
plastered walls, and that they have long ago disappeared 
together with the plaster upon which they were recorded. 
The age of the child's cave, or small bazar (No. 13), which 
Mr. Fergusson considers to be the latest of the series, is 
fixed by him in the 7th century on account of its similarity 
of style with No. 27 of Ajanta. The age of the others he 
would make only a little older on account of the “ want of 
that simplicity and majesty which distinguishes the earliest 
Buddhist works.’® I agree with Mr. Fergusson in ioking 
that the Dhamndr caves are most probably of late date. 

- base my opinion chiefly on the lofty form of the topes or 
Chaityas,t which is similar to that of the great stupa at 
Srn4th near Banaras, from which I extracted an inscription 
in characters of the 6th or 7th century. Such also would 
appear to have been the form of No. 10 tope at Hidda, in 
whick were deposited some gold coins of the Emperors Theo- 
dosius, Marcian, and Leo, who ruled from A. D. 408 to 474. 
On these grounds. therefore, I am inclined to assign the 
excavation of the Buddhist caves of Dhamnir to the Sth, 
Gth, and 7th centuries of our era. 


The Brahmanical rock-hewn-temples of Dhamndr are in 
every way more curious and interesting than those of the 
Buddhists, chiefly on account of their rarity, but partly also 
on account of the inferiority of these Buddhist caves tu the 
magnificent excavations of Ajanta and Eliora, and of other 
places in Southern India. The Buddhist excavations how- 
eve: are true caves, in which the whole design is a simple 
imitation of a structural interior, with its decorated 
entrance. But this Brahmanical excavation is a huga open 
pit, in the midst of which portions of rock have been hewn 
into the shape of temples, that were intended to be viewed 
from the outside, but which cannot be so seen on account of 
their situation. In the Brahmanical rock-hewn temple of 

® Heck-cut Temple of ‘Tenia, p. 42. “ | 
+ Seé Plate LAX XID, for elevations of thea topes. 
+ See Plate LEXXLL foro plan of the Prabmunical excuvativa. 
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Gwalior this mistake has heen partiy avoided by selecting 4 
mass of rock on the exterior face of the fort, so that the 
whole front of the temple is fully seen. 


The Bralmanical excavation is situated at 170 feet im- 
mediately to the north of the gel agra stable cave. The 
pit in which the temples stand is 104 feet long, 67 feet broad, 
and 30 feet deep at the west end. The direction of its 
length is 10° to the north of west. On each of the longer 
sides there are flights of steps which lead from the pit to the 
top of the hill; but as there was no exit for the rain which 
fell in this deep hole, it was necessary to excavate a drain to 
the outside of the hill, and as this could not be made towards 
the south on account of the numerous Buddhist caves, it was 
directed towards the cliff on the east on the opposite side 
of the spur which forms the right horn of the crescent 
‘1 which the other excavations are situated. This, I 
presume, may have been the original intention of the long 
passage that now leads from the outside of the hill to the 
Brahmanical rock-cut temples which, as it afforded an 
easier and much more convenient entrance than the 
flights of steps from the top of the hill, was enlarged to its 

resent dimensions. The whole length of this passage is 252 
feet, and its breadth 13 feet, with an extreme depth of 28 
feet at the upper end. At three points the rock has been 
tunnelled so as to leave three bridges across the chasm, which 
would otherwise have been impassable. Two of these tun- 
nelled pa ,are 6 feet in width and 17 feet in length, but 
the third, which is nearest to the temple, is 23 feet in length, 
and its sides have been further excavated to form a chamber 
18 feet square, with two niches, for the reception of statues. 
The figure on the south side is Bhairaca, and that to the north 
side is the Kélki Avatdr. There are traces of an inscription 
on the -sinl of the latter figure, of which I could only 
read the three opening letters, Sri Bhala, in characters 
of the 8th or 9th century. Between this bridge and the pit 
there is a third niche ou the north side of the passage con- 
taining a figure of Ganesa; but there is no corresponding 
niche on the south side. 

In the middle of the excavation there is a large temple 


48 feet by 33, and seven smaller shrines, each 12 feet by 9, 
of which three are situated on a low platform at the west 
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end, two on low platforms at the east end, and one on each 
side of the Fimdna, or sanctuary of the central fane. The 
excavation itself has no special name, but the great temple 
is known to the people as the shrine of Chatur-bhuj, because 
it contains a large ‘“ four-armed” statue of Vishnu in basalt, 
holding the discus, the club, and the lotus, in three of his 
hands. The temple consists of a small two-pillared porticu, 
10 feet by 23, from which the worshipper enters the mandapa 
or vestibule, which is a large square room, 21 feet each way, 
with the usual flat recessed roof, supported on four central 

illars and eight side pilasters. The side recesses to the 
north and south are closed with bold latice work, instead of 
being open as is usual in structural mandapas. To the west 
lies the anéardla or ‘ante-chamber, of the same size as the 
portico and side recesses from whence the worshipper enters 
the Vimdna or sanctum, which is a small chamber only 10 
feet by 7, containing the statue of Vishnu already men- 
tioned. In front of the statue there is a stone lingam of 
Siva, but this must have been a late addition, as not only 
the temple itself, but the whole of the seven smaller shrines 
would appear to have been originally dedicated to Vishnu. 
This “ change of masters” is also noticed by Mr. Fergusson, 
who remarks that he had several times seen the same in tls 
part of the country. I have already referred to it in my 
account of the temples of Chandrivati; but I may add here 
that the temples have originally been dedicated to Vishnu, 
and that the introduction of the emblem of Siva is invariably 
a late innovation. 


The seven smaller temples are designated in my plan by 
the letters of the alphabet beginning ut the south-east corner. 
A is empty and without a name, B is called Jndra-kd-lila 
and contains a dancing group of one male figure attended 
by four females, all with halos round their heads; C is 
ye I and nameless, D is called Seshji Thdkur (or, vul- 
garly, Shansi), because it contains a statue of Vishnu reclin- 
ing on the serpent Sesha or Ananta. The figure is four- 
armed, with the crowned head resting on one of the right 
hands and the left knee bent. This isa favorite posture 
with the Hindu sculptors, who almost invariably represent 
the sleeping Vishnu and the dreaming Miya Deri with one 
knee bent, The same position would also appear to have 
been well known to the Romans as suggestive of sleep, as 
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the poet Statius in his ode to the god Somnus, makes — 
allusion to his bent knee (swspenso poplite). A small figure 
of Brahma is represented in the usual manner as springing 
from the navel of Vishnu. At the feet of the statue 
there are two figures actively engaged in assailing a third. 
These are the Daityas, named Madhu and Kailabau, who 
sprang from the ears of Vishnu, and immediately attacked 
Brahma, who cried to Vishnu for help. The encounter with 
the demons lasted 5,000 years, when one of them was killed 
by the unerrin quoit of Vishnu; and from the fat of this 
Daitya the world is said to have been formed. On the pe- 
destal are represented 13 small figures engaged in playing 
various musical instruments as described by Tod. | 


The wi 7g te empty and nameless, but F is called 
the Wo-Avaidr, because it contains a group of the incarna- 
tions of Vishnu in nine compartments. The fish and tor- 
toise are supported on lotus flowers, and the others are 
represented as usual, except the ninth incarnation, which 
instead of the Buddh-Avatdr is the well known figure of 
Vishnu himself as Chatur-Biuja, or the “ four-armed,” with 
the shell, lotus, quoit, and club, in his four hands. This 
singular deviation hom the well known form of this Arafdr 
has already been noticed by Mr. Fergusson. The G temple 
is empty and nameless. 

The date of these Brahmanical temples has been ns- 
signed by Mr. Fergusson to the Sth or Oth century after 
Christ, on account of the similarity of their style to that of 
a at Barolli.* This date is confirmed by the three 

erseof the inscription which I discovered on the pedestal 
of the Kdlks Avatar statue, in the temple marked I, which 
certainly belong to the Sth or #th century.T 
On the top of the hill, 128 feet to the north of this 
3rahmanical excavation, there stand two rough stone pillars 
called Ras Mandir, 150 feet apart, between which is held an 
annual fair called Rds-Mela. This fair was established in 
D. 1306 : 4 in a short inscription on the W 
pillar; Sameat 1363, Nigdnand Rimji-na Raa kardya. 


® Rock-cut Temples of India, p. 4- 
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“In 8. 1863 (equal to A. D. 1306), the NAga Anand-Rémji 
established a Has (or festival).” The fair is held in the 
middle of the month of PAdigun, and lasts for three days. 


VU. KHOLVI, 


The Buddhist caves of Kholvi were first visited by Dr. 
Impey,* who bas given a description of them so full and 
accurate that I should have hesitated about noticing them 
again, were it not that I differ with him in opinion most 
widely as to their age, and that Iam able to illustrate my 
account with a ground plan, and view of the principal exea- 
vations, As these Kholvi caves were unknown to Tod and 
Fergusson, we shall lose the valuable guidance of the latter 
in estimating the age of the excavations. This is the more 
to be regretted as I shall have only my own unsupported 
opinion to offer in opposition to that of Dr, Impey. 


The village of Kholvi is situated about 80 miles to the 
north-west of the town of Augar, and about the same dis- 
tance to the south-east of Chandwis and the Dhamniar caves, 
The hill of Kholvi, which lies to the north-east of the village, 
rises toa height of from 200 to 300 feet above the plain. 
It is formed of cvarse laterite like that of Dhamnd4r, It has 
also the same flat top, the same precipitous cliff, of from 25 
to 30 feet in height, forming its crest, and the same talus or 
slope of debris at its foot; but the slope at Kholvi is much 
steeper, and is covered with rush wood... Towards the edge 
of the cliff the rock is split into large isolated masses, 
which have been ingeniously hewn into topes that stand out 
boldly from the face of the hill, and in this respect offer 
the most striking difference to all other Chaitya excavations 
of the Buddhists, But there is another equally striking 
peculiarity about these topes in the possession of an exca. 
vated chamber for the reception of a statue. These chambers 
are invariably pierced to the centre of the tope, so that the 
enshrined statues of Buddha occupy the very same posi- 
tions in these modern Chaityas, which the relies of Buldha 
filled in the ancient stupas of Asoka. They are, in fact, no 
longer stupas, but real temples, which differ only in their 
form from the common structural shrines of the Buddhists, 











* Bombay Asiatic Socicty's Journal, V.,, 326, 
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I will recur to this subject hereafter when I come to discuss 
the probable age of these rock-cut stupas. 

The principal excavations at Kholvi, like those at Dham- 
nir, are referred by the ignorant peasantry and their 
Brahman teachers te the time of the Pindus. ‘Thus we 
have ‘ Arjun’s louse” and “ Bhim's house,” both of which 
names I have retained in conjunction with the numbers of 
my } mg As the whole of these excavations have been 
carefully detailed by Dr. Impey, I propose here to describe 
oad the principal group, which forms the subject of my 

ate. 


No. 1 isa cave of two chambers, the outer being 214 
feet by 6} feet, with a rock bed-stead at each end, and the 
inner 10} feet by 6, with three narrow openings between the 
two. It stands at the back of the large tope called Arjun's 
house, and is therefore not visible in my sketch. 

No. 2 is the large tope itself, which stands on a broad 
base 28 feet square, and from 4 feet in height at the en- 
trance to 14 feet at the back, On this base is raised a 
square plinth 8 feet high, witha projection in the middle 
of each side, which on the east is extended into a small 
portico supported on two square pillars. Above this rises 
a second or upper plinth of 11 feet, which is circular in 
form, but with the same projections continued on the four 
faces, All these projections, as well as the intervening 
spaces, are decorated with a bold trefoil moulding with a 
Lanlee recess in the middle, which is iar to the me- 

jemval architecture of India, both Buddhist and Brahma- 
nical, and which I have already noticed in my account of 
the great kacheri at Dhamnir.¢ This is all that now exists 
of the stupa, and it is evident from certain traces and other 
remains on the top of the rock that the solid F ortion must 
originally have stopped at this point, and that the dome or 
hemisphere must have been constructed in the usual manner 
with small stones. The solid portion in front is 23 feet in 
height, and as the circular plinth is 18 feet in diameter, 
the whole height of the stupa to the top of the dome must 
® fee Plate LEXXY. for s plan of the Kholvi caves. 
seal Pate EECEI te cn cna! ee an, iat male 
Bodhi tian the Dhamadr Brebmanical example. ems eer emer 
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have been 32 feet, and to the top of the umbrella, or other 
pinnacle, not less than 40 feet. But as the domes of the 
other topes are elongated hemispheres, with a height equal 
io three-fourths of the diameter, the full height of this tope 
must have been 37 feet to the top of the dome, and about 
45 feet to the summit of the pinnacle. The interior cham- 
ber is 6} feet long by 53 broad, and 11 feet high, including 
the ig eet re the back, or west side, there is a | 
figure of Buddha the ascetic, not squatted on the ground 
in the usual Indian fashion, but & seated on a throne, with 
his hands in his lap, in the conventional posture of abstract 
meditation. The statue is 5 feet high in its sitting posture, 
which would give the standing figure a total height of 73 
or 8 feet. It is impossible to judge of its execution, as it 
is now a mere rude mass of rock. But as the whole was 
once plastered over, it is probable that the original execution 
was broad and coarse. The whole stupa must also have been 
once covered “i plaster, as I observed the remains of 
stucco in many of the sheltered portions of the mouldings. 
This is the largest of the Kholvi topes, and, considering that 
it is hewn from an isolated mass of solid rock, its size is 
very remarkable. 

No. 8 is a large double-storied excavation consisting of 
four rooms in the lower floor, and of two rooms anda passage 
in the upper floor. Externally, the front view of this exca- 
vation is both symmetrical and picturesque. The lower 
storey has an entrance door in the middle surmounted by a 
triangular recess, ‘with a small one-pillared window on each 
side. The upper storey is made to project, by cutting away 
the rock ot the lower storey, so as to form a narrow kind of 
bese rege ere apr There are two windows in the 
upper storey, each of three openings, divided by square 
pillars; and as the top of the rock slopes rapidly es re 
the whole mass has a striking resemblance to an ordinary 
European cottage of two storeys. The lower apartments 
consist of a long front room, 27 feet by 6}, with three 
chambers behind, of which the middle one is 13} feet by 7 
feet with a rock-bed on one side, and a recess or niche 
on the opposite side. Of the two side-rooms one is 7% feet 
square, with a doorway leading from the middle chamber, 
and the other is only 7} feet by 6, with its doorway opening 
into the front room. Altogether this suite of apartments 
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forms the most comfortable and secure of all the rock-hewn 
dwellings that I have yet seen. 

The only entrance to the upper storey is by a rude 
staircase cut in the outside rock towards the east. The 
principal apartment, 12} feet by 6} feet, is lighted by the 
left-hand window shewn in the sketch. The roof is domed. 
The other apartment, which is opposite the right window, is 
somewhat vot ek but it is also much darker as it is separated 
from the window by the passage which leads to the first 
No, 4 is a small isolated sfnpa standing in the middle 
of the platform on an octagonal base of only 23 feet each 
side. Its total —— is 12 feet, but with its pinnacle com- 
plete, it could not have been less than 16 feet. On the 
outer face of the circular plinth there is a small niche for 
the reception of a statue which has long ago disappeare : 


No. 5 is another rock-cut sfupa standing on a base 18 
feet square and 9 feet high, above which is a cireular plinth 
19 feet in diameter and 9 feet high, with several hands of 

lain mouldings both above and below. The upper mould- 
ing is remarkable for a line of dentils which are not unlike 
those of the later Panjab topes, and of the mediseval 
Kashmirian temples. On the outer face there is an eapty 
round-headed niche. The dome is an elongated hemisphere, 
its height being equal to three-fourths of its diameter. The 
whole height of the tope is therefore 27 feet, or exactly one 
lower diameter and a half. In the square basement a cham- 
ber has been excavated, 10} feet long by 6 feet broad and 0 
feet high, including the domed roof. The enshrined statue 
no longer exists, but the pedestal is still there, and as the 
height of the chamber from the top of the pedestal is exactly 
| i jun’s house (No. ahs infer that the statue 








would have oocupied the exact centre of the stupa. 


No. 6 consists of a single apartment, 17 feet by 6, with © 
an open portico in front of 11 feet by 4. The room is well 
lighted by three openings which are divided by two stout 
pillars each 2 feet square, with massive bracketted capitals. 
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No. 7 isasmall temple cave of singular arrangement 
which is peculiar to Kholvi. The main excavation, 26 feet 
by 13, forms a passage all round the inner chamber 
or sanctuary, the end of which is externally a simple 
Chaitya, § feet in diameter, with its pinnacle supporting the 
roof of the outer chamber. The whole of the interior of 
the Chaitya has been hollowed out to form a shrine 5 feet 
deep and 5 feet broad for the reception of a colossal seated 
statue of Buddha the Ascetic, who is represented as usual 
with both hands in the lap. This inner chamber, however, 
is not confined to the interior of the tope, but is prolonged 
to the front by two thin parallel walls, covered by a vaulted 
roof which increases the size of the shrine room to 13 feet 
by 8. These two walls end in square pillars, which are 
crowned by small pinnacle stupas, and decorated in front 
with panels containing two standing and two sitting figures 
of Buddha. The greater part of the vault has now fallen in 
as well as the western wall of the outer chamber, but enough 
still remains to show the novel arrangement of this curious 
excavation which I have attempted to describe. As Dr. 
Impey truly says it is “the most remarkable of the series,” 
but I disagree with him altogether in his suggestion that it 
is “the original type of the Chatfya caves improved on at 
Dhamnir, and brought to perfection centuries later at Karli 
and Ajanta.” This would rank the Kholvi caves amongst 
the earlicst of the Buddhist excavations, whereas I am fully 
persuaded that they are amongst the last, if not the very 
latest, of all the Buddhist works. This point will be referred 
to again wlien I come to discuss the probable age of the 
Kholvyi caves. The entrance to the outer chamber is decorat- 
ed in a novel and peculiar manner, In a semi-circular recess 
over the ss ne is placed a lofty tope with three umbrellas 
and surmounted by the trefoil ornament. It is worthy of 
remark that an entrance doorway is represented in the base 
of the tope which shows, in my opinion, that the chambered 
tope must have been the usual construction of this period. 

No, 8 is another two-storeyed excavation, but of much 
smaller size than No. 3. In the lower storey to the west 
there is a single jsolated room 5 feet squaro, and to the east 
i — = Y feet by 6, = sige ha is placed behind 
the other. They are separated by a thin wall with a passage 
round one cad Wadler to the ye chamber. The upper 
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storey contains one long room lighted by a window of three 
openings similar to that of No. 6. 

No. 9 is another large tope, with a base 15 feet square 
and 9 feet high, on which stands a circular plinth 12 feet in 
diameter and 7 feet in height. Above this rises the dome, 
which is an elongated hemisphere with a height of 7+ feet, 
or three-fourths of its diameter. The total height is there- 
fore 23} feet, or rather more than one diameter and a haf of 
the equare base. On the outer face of the circular plinth 
there is a small niche containing a seated figure of Buddha 
the ascetic, but this is the only external ornament of the 
tope besides the plain bands of moulding round the plinth 
and base. The position of the inner chamber or sanctum is 
different from that of the other topes, as it does not occupy 
the centre of the basement, but is placed in its west half, 
with its entrance to one side as shown in my view of these 
evcavations, The enshrined statue has disappeared, but I 
conclude that it must have been similar to those of the other 
two topes. 

No. 10 is a colossal standing figure of Buddha, the 
teacher, upwards of 12 feet in height, which is placed in a 
niche of the east wall of a court-yard 22 feet by 13, at the 
back of the last tope. The right band of the figure appears 
to be holding some part of the dress, or it may be the monk's 
begging-pot, but the left hand is raised to the breast in the 
act of teaching, which is in strict accordance with all the 
conventional representations of this common occurrence in 
the life of the great Indian reformer. 

No. 11, called Bhim’s house, is the largest excavation 
of the Kholvi series. Its entrance is in the north side of 
the court-yard just described, and exactly in rear of the 
centre of the tope. This excavation is 42 feet in length 
by 22 feet in breadth, and from its size I infer that it must 
have been the assembly hall of all the Kholvi monks on 
this side of the hill. The roof is vaulted in three rows of 
semi-circular arches 6, Sane on two lines of square pillars 
6 feet apart.* Altogether there are eight pillars cat four 
pilasters or half pillars. Externally, the entrance is decorat- 
ed with the u trefoil ornament of these excavations, but 
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® See Plate LEXI, for « section of Bhim's house, showing the yanlted roof. 
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in this instance it is supported on each side by a short 
pilaster, which rests on the basement moulding. 

All the eaves just described are grouped together on 
the south face of the hill. Thereare about as many more on 
the east face, and a still greater number on the north side. 
Altogether Dr. Impey has enumerated forty-four excavations, 
but with two exceptions, the whole of the remaining works 
are inferior in size, and of little interest. On the east face 
there is a second assembly hall with an open court in front, 
similar to Bhim's house (No. 11), but the roof has fallen in, 
and the interior is inaccessible. On the north face there is 
a large excavation presenting to the front a central door 
with three windows on each side. Before the door there was 
oneea broad platform, where the monks no doubt used to 
take exercise, but the greater part has now fallen down, and 
the excavation is consequently rather difficult of access. It 
has two dark inner chambers; but the whole work is rude and 
coarse, and much inferior to the excavation on the south side 
which I have selected for illustration. 

These Buddhist remains at Kholvi, though comparative- 
ly few in number and small in size, are yet of great interest 
and importance from their peculiar arrangement and novelty 
of design. Were we see the stupa standing boldly out in 
the open air, instead of being half hidden in the interior of 
a dark cave, and here also, for the first time, we see the 
stupa converted into a temple by the excavation of a 
sanctuary chamber in its base. This is so arranged that the 
enshrined figure of Buddha occupies the very centre of the 
Chaitya, that is precisely in the same position in which the 
relics of Buddha are found in the earlier stupas. These 
Kholvi Chaifyas are, therefore, not relic towers, like those 
that are found in other parts of India, but true hollow 
temples, which were originally designed for enshrining 
statues of Buddha. On account of this obvious innovation 
I inferthat the Kholyi excavations are most probably of 
later date than the caves of Dhamnifr and Bagh in MAlwa, 
and of Karli, Ellora, and other places in Southern India. 

T am led to the same conclusion also by the loftier form 
of the stupas themselyes, which I have hitherto found to be 
an unfailing test of a late date. The earliest topes would 
appear to have been simple hemispheres, in which the height 
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was little more than one-half of the diameter, as in the two 
great stupas of Sinchi and Satdhara, which are certainly not 
later than the age of Asoka, and which must be assigned to 
the first ages of Buddhism, or from 500 to 300 B.C. The 
topes of the next age, with a height equal to three-fourths 
of the diameter, may be assigned to the period from 300 B. C. 
to 100, but Iam not able to refer to any nndoubted specimens 
of this kind. I think, however, that the great Manikydla 
tope may, perhaps, be taken as a modern re-construction of 
a tope of this date. Those of the next age, with a height 
equal to the base diameter, may be ranged from B. C. 100 to 
100 A.D. They may be seen in the sculptured bas reliefs of 
the SAnchi gateways, which certainly belong to the latter end 
of the first century of the Christian era, or about A. D. 100. 
Of about the same age 51% or perhaps rather later, is the 
KAnheri tope described by Mr. West.* The topes of the 
fourth class, with a height of one-eighth more than the 
diameter, may be assigned to the period between A. D, 100 
and 800. To this class I would assign Dr. Bird’s Kanheri 
tope, which was erected in Samvat 245, that is, either A. D. 
188 or 323, according as we refer it to the Vikrama or Sake 
era. Iam not able, however, to test this assignment, as I 
do not know where to find the dimensions of Dr. Bird's 
tope. The fifth class, with a height equal to one diameter 
and a quarter, may be ranged from A. D. 300 to 500. To 
this period I would assign the Great tope at Sirnith near 
Baniras, which is 94 feet in diameter, and 110 feet in height 
above the present level of the rubbish at its foot, or upwards 
of 120 feet above the fields. The sixth class, with a height 
of one diameter and three-eighths, is represented by the 
rock-hewn stupas at Dhamnir, which may be ranged between 
500 and 700 A. D. To this class also belongs a small 
votive tope discovered at Mathura, which is 18} inches in 
diameter, and 18} inches in height. The seventh and last 
class, which has a height of one diameter and a half, may 
be ranged from 700 to 900 A. D., and will include all the 
rock-cut stupas of Kholvi, which appear to me to belong to 
the very latest works of the Indian Buddhists. For easier 
reference I repeat the above results in a tabular form, as I 
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think that they will be found useful in determining the pro- 
bable dates of Indian topes: 












1. Height= 4 diameter ... | B. C. 500 to 300 .. | Banchi, Satdhiire. 

, oe = ae aa » 200 to 100 ... | Manikyéls F 

. , 1 owe | owe «100 to 100A D,... | Blinchi Bas relief, 

x te = ] se . |& D. 100 t 300 ... | Dr. Bird's EAnheri Tope. 
BR a. =i . » 300 to 600 . | Birniith, Bandras. 

G. na — ] ' im im iM) to 700 Dhamndr. 

7. ] = l re on 700 to P00 Kho! +i. 








Admitting that this table gives very nearly the true dates 
of all the earlier stupas, which have been cited as examples 
of each class, I think it is impossible to withstand the con- 
clusion that the Kholvi topes must certainly be the latest 
works of this kind that have yet been found in India, although 
the approximate date which I have assigned to them may 
not admit of actual proof.* 
VIII SARANGPUR. 

Sdrangpur is an old town on the east bank of the Kali- 
Sindh River, 34 miles to the east south-east of Augar, and 
80 miles in a direct line to the west of Bhilsa. It is called 
Sdrangpur Khokra to distinguish it from Sdrangpur Buriya, 
which is more commonly known as Saharanpur. It is popu- 
larly believed to have once possessed 150,000 houses, of 
which 1,400 were inhabited by the Hindu tribe of Mor. 
At present it possesses rather more than 2,000 houses, of 
which less than one-half are inhabited by Musalm4ns. The 
whole population may be about 12,000, of whom 7,000 are 
Hindus. There are no Hindu remains, except old coins of 
a very ancient date which are found in great numbers after 
the seasonal rains. The oldest are the well known square 
punch-marked pieces of silver and copper, which may date 
as high as from 1,000 to 500 B. O. Next to these are the 
numerous cast coins without inscriptions, especially those of 

© On examining the sculptured representations of topes from Amaravati, I find that the 
ly diameter. A to pet 
ike grat Amararatope’oil fal botmeon A, D100 aed 900, ad that of thine sea 
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charsctars of the inscriptions, which are similar to # oe Ree Bercientes by 
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the oldest Ujain types. The annual discovery of these coins 
is sufficient to show that the place must have been occupied 
long before the commencement of the Christian era. Its 
name is frequently mentioned in the history of the Mubam- 
madan kings of Milwa, but there are no remains now 
existing that are attributed to this period. The earliest 
building is a small tomb, which is said to be the last resting 
lace of Baz BahAdur and Rupmati. But the attribution is 
somewhat doubtful, as there is said to be another tomb at 
Mandu, which is also named after these famous lovers. 
Sirangpur is celebrated as the birth-place of Rupmati, 
the end of whose career is somewhat similar to that of 
Cleopatra, but her history is more romantic as well as much 
more moral. She was the beautiful Hindu wife of Baz Ba- 
hAdur, a gallant young Prince, who was the last Muham- 
madan ruler of MAlwa. He was passionately fond of music, 
while she was gifted with more than a common share of the 
yoet’s power. Her songs are still sung all over Malwa, but 
I have never been able to find any written collection of them. 
I have, however, obtained a few from the recital of musicians. 
'fhey are all composed in the Malwa dialect of Hindi, of 
which the following is an example, as well as a favourable 
specimen of the pleasing and natural style of Rupmati's 
verse. It is entitled Bdz Bhup-kalydn, that 1s, the “song 
of royal happiness or love :"— ; 
Aur dian jorta hai, ri méré! 
To dhan pydre ki pritd pilnji: 
due £a jatan kor ratdo man men, 
Ju partil dro deka Aun: 
Triya ka na ldge drishéa, 
Apne kar rdkhogi kilnji: 
Din din darhe sawayo, 
Diirhi ghatan eko gilni : 
Bde Rahddur ki saneA upar, 
NichAd charkaruagi ji aur dhan. 


In the sngiodiors 3 version I have endeavoured to adhere as 
closely as possible to the original, but it is difficult to preserve 
the spirit as well as the letter in translating into another 
language, which is so widely different as English :— 

Friend ! let others boast their treasure, 

Mine’s a stock of true love's pleasure ; 

Safely cared for every part, 

*Neath that trusty louk, my heart ; 
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Safe from other women’s peeping, 
For the key’s in mine own keeping ; 
Day by day it grows a little, 

Never loses e’en a tittle; 

Bot through life will ever go, 

With Baz Bahidur, weal or woe. 

For seven years this loving pair continued in the en- 
joyment of uninterrupted happiness. The day was devoted 
to hawking, and the night to music. But this dream of joy 
was rudely disturbed by the ambition or cupidtiy of Akbar, 
who, in A. H. 968, or A. D. 1560, suddenly sent a large 
force, under the command of Adam Khin Atksa, to occupy 
MAlwa, and add it once more to the dominion of the Kings of 
Delhi. Baz Bahidur hastily collected his troops in front of 
Sirangpur, and advanced to oppose the enemy, but his 
soldiers deserting him, he was obliged to fly, leaving Adam 
Khin to oceupy Sirangpur. Of Rupmati’s fate there are 
several different accounts, but they all agree in the main 
fact that she put an end to herself to avoid falling into the 
hands of Adam Khan. According to Ferishta, Adam Khan 
retnined the treasure, the royal ensigns, aud the ladies of 
Biz Bahidur’s harem, sending only a few elephants to 
Akbar.* Ferishta makes no mention of Rupmati, but the 
detention of the ladies of the -harem, which he admits, 
affords the most ample corroboration of the cause of her 
death, whether we follow the relations of other historians 
or the common traditions of the people. Elphinstone, on the 
authority of Khifi Khan, gives in a note the following brief 
account ef the cigcumstances that followed Baz Bahadur’s 
defeat :—* An affecting incident occurred on this occasion : 
Biz Bahddur had a Hindu mistress, who is said to have been 
one of the most beautiful women ever seen in India. She 
was accomplished as she was fair, and was celebrated for her 
verses in the Hindi language. She fell. into the hands of 
Adam Khin on the flicht of Baz Bahddur, and findin 
herself unable to resist his importunities and threatened 
violence, she appointed an hour to receive him, put on her 
most splendid dress, on which she sprinkled the richest 

erfumes, and lay down on her couch with her mantle 
rawn over her face. Her attendants thought that she had 
fallen asleep, but, on endeavouring to wake her on the 
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approach of the Khan, they found she had taken poison and 
was already dead.”* 


This narrative of KhAfi Khén agrees so closely with an 
anonymous account in my possession, that I should strongly 
suspect my manuscript to be only an extract from Khifi 
Khan, were it not for Elphinstone’s silence regarding the 
immolation of many of the women by Baz Bahidur’s orders, 
which is given very circumstantially in my manuscript, Ac- 
cording to this account the women of tlie harem were placed 
by Bahadur in the city of Sirangpur with orders that 
they should be put to death in case of his defeat, Accord- 
ingly, after the action, a party of soldiers entered the female 
apartments with drawn swords and stabbed Rupmati and 
the other women. This was reported to Adam Khin, who, 
distrusting the story, sent his own servants to examine the 
bodies. Rupmati, who was found to be still alive, permitted 
her wounds to be dressed on receiving a promise that she 
should be sent back to Biz Bahddur, But finding on her 
recovery that Adam Khiin’s real intention was to keep her 
for himself, she feigned compliance with his wishes, ‘The 
rest of the story is related almost exactly in the same manner 
as told by Elphinstone. 


In a second manuscript in my possession, the death 
of Rupmati is attributed to the dagger and not to poison. 
In the days of her early love she had composed a song 
expressing her grief on the absence of Baz Bahadur as 
follows :— 

Pdpi prin rakal ghat, 

Bhitar Kiyo chdhat enkhriy : 
Rupmati piyd ama dutAiya, 

Katdn gaya piyd Batddur Baz, 
The helpless soul, chained to the body, 

Longs for its final home ; 


And sad Rupmati eries Ah whither 
Doth Baz Bahadur roam 7” 


On discovering Adam Khan’s intentions she is said to 
have stabbed herself while repeating the above verse, with 
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a slight extempore alteration to adapt it to the altered 
circumstances,— 
Tum din jivra rahad hai, 
Meéagat hai ankéray. 
Rupmati dethiya bhay, 
Bina Bahadur Das, 
Reft of her love, my eager soul 
Longe for its lost repose, 
And thus Rupmati ends her grief 
For Biz Babdédur’s loss. 


Although this verse is very well known, it is seldom that 
two persons can be found to repeat it exactly alike. I have 
given the version of my second manuscript which was 
obtained at Indor. 

After the death of Rupmati, Baz Bahidur fled to the 
hills of Gondwana, where he managed to maintain himself for 
ten years. There, says Ferishta, “ he sometimes lived in the 
luxuries of a court, and at others submitted to the privations 
ofacamp.” At last, tired of this precarious existence, he 
proceeded to Delhi and presented himself before Akbar by 
whom he was graciously received, and nominated to the com- 
mand of 2,000 cavalry.* This is Ferishta’s account; but 
according to Abdul Fazl his rank was only that of a manaub- 
dér, or commander of one thousand.t It is quite possible, 
however, that he may have been promoted to the higher 
grade before his death. I possess a few copper coins of Biz 
Sakddur, which are of the usual square form of the Malwa 
mintage. They are of smaller size than the earlier coins, and 
the legends are therefore generally imperfect. On the obverse 
I read “ Us Sulidn Bdz Bahddur Shak,” but the reverse I 
cannot make out, excepting the date, which on one coin is 
A. H.965, or A. D.1558, These coins areso rare that I have 
only met with six of them during a period of 30 years, in 
which I have three times visited Sirangpur itself as well as 
the country around it. 


IX. MHAU MAIDAN. 


The historian of the Rajputs, on his way towards 
Gagron, mentions that “the yet more ancient thow, the 
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first capital of the Khichis, was pointed out five fos to the 
eastward.”* Stimulated by this meagre notice, I made 
enquiries about the place when I was at Jhilra Patan. I 
found that it was well known to the people, who gave a 
elowing account of its former extent, and of the number and 
size of its ancient buildings. Mbau is situated about § miles 
to the south-east of Gagron, and 10 miles to the north-east 
of Jhdlra Pitan. It stands on the east bank of the OUjAédr 
Nala, at the foot of a low range of hills, which 1s called the 
Kdla Pahdr, or “ black hill,” on account of the dark colour 
of its rocks. This position was apparently chosen for the 
sake of defence, as it is particularly difficult of access on all 
sides. On the east and west it is protected by two large 
rivers, the Newaj and the Adli-Sindh, and to the north and 
south by several ranges of low precipitous hills, I approached 
the place from the south by the bed of the Ujhdr River, 
which finds its way through two ranges of hills, named 
Hara Pahdr and Diola Pahdr, or the “green hill,” and the 
“white hill,” by narrow gaps, which small bodies of reso- 
lute men could easily defend against S lnige force. From 
the pass in the white hill the road proceeds for upwards of 
another mile along the bed of the river to the foot of the 
Kila Pahir, or “ black hill,” where it leaves the stream and 
crosses the hill by a rough and narrow path to the ruins of 
the old town. Judging from its position, and the modern 
appearance of its buildings, I conclude that Wiay must have 
been chosen on account of its defensive position shortly after 
the first appearance of the Muhammadans, about which time 
also the ancient city of ChandrAvati would appear to have 
fallen into ruin. I think it highly probable, therefore, that 
Mhau may have: immediately succeeded to Chandravati as 
the capital of all the country on the lower course of the Kali 
Sindh, shortly after the beginning of the 13th century. 


At the present day haw is only a large village contain- 
ing about 200 houses, and from 1,000 to 1,200 inhabitants. 
The still existing remains of the old city extend for a quarter 
of mile in length from east to west, and about the same 
distance from north to south. On the west there is a large 
ruined palace, which is attribtited to the Chohan hero, Prithi 
Raj; but this assignment is most completely refuted by its 
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cusped Mulhammadan arches, and by a Nagari inscription over 
the entrance which gives the date of 8. 1768, or A. D. 1711. 
To the east there is an old baoli, with a broken pillar and 
some fragments of sculpture, but these are so small and so 
fow that it is quite possible they may have been brought 
from Chandravati. he only interesting portions of Mhau 
are the desolate streets running between rows of stone walls 
and roofless houses, the whole overgrown with a dense jangal 
of wild custard apple and other trees, T found no one who 
could give me any information about either the cause or the 
period of its desertion ; but if we may judge from the modern 
appearance of the walls, and from the date of A. D. 1711, 
which is inscribed over the entrance of the palace, I think 
that the final desertion of Mhau was most probably caused 
by the predatory Mahrattas towards the middle of the last 
century. The name of Mhau is always coupled with that of 
Maidin, which the people say was added long agoon account 
of some great battle having been fought there. But there 
are so many places of this name that it has always been 
necessary to distinguish them from one another by the addition 
of other names as Mhaw-Chatrpur and Mhau-Rdnipwr, 
both in Bundelkhand. I presume, therefore, that the 
present town may, perhaps, have been called Mhau-maidan, 
or * Mhau of the plain,’’ to distinguish it from the other 
Mhau in MAlwa, which stands on the crest of the Vindhya 
Range overlooking the Narbada River. 


X. JHARKON, OR BAJRANG-GARH. 

_ On the desertion of Mhau the Khichi Rajas established 
themselves at Jharkon, an old town six miles to the south of 
Guna, and about midway on the high road between Agra 
and Ujuin. Their palace, however, was at Raghugarh, 10 
miles further to the south. The date of this occupation of 
Jharkon is not exactly known; but as the earliest of the 
royal Sati monuments, near the palace at Raghugarh, is 
attributed to Lal Sinh,who died about A. D. 1685, I infer 
that the Khichi Chiefs must have left Mhau Maidan per- 
manently about A. D, 1677, or 8. 1734, which is the date 
rr ae for the foundation of Raghugarh. As the Khichi 
Cho have been barely noticed by Tod, I will take this 
opportunity of giving a slight sketch of their history, which 
is intimately connected with that of the Muhammadan 
kings of Milwa. 
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The Khichi Chohans claim their origin from Ajay Rao, 
iho was one of the 24 sons of Minit Rao of Sambhar. 
The sixth, or more probably the sixteenth, descent from him 
was Gaya-si, whose sons, Prasanga Rao and Pilpanjar, are 
said to have been the contemporaries of Prithi Raj of Delhi, 
who, in reward for good service, gave them the district of 
Gigron in Malwa containing 15,000 villages. But the first 
residence of the Chicfs was at Khichipur Pdtan (now KAilje- 
pur in Umatwara), and from this place the bards usually 
derive the name of their descendants the Khichi Chohans. 
‘he elder brother had no issue, but the younger had a son 
named Chur Pdi, who is said to have reigned in AWhau 
Maidén. His descendants were Sinh Itao, Ratan Sinh, and 
Malasi. The last Raja had three sons, amongst whom the 
country was divided into three separate principalities. Jait 
Sinh, the eldest son, had Gagron, the second, Adal-ji, had 
Amal-bado, and the youngest, named Bilisa, had RAmgarh. 
‘As Bilisa had no issue, lis estate reverted to his brothers, and 
from this time Khichucdra was divided into two principali- 
tics until the death of Achaldis, the fifth im descent from 
Jait Sinh, when the whole of the district, not occupied by 
the Muhammadans, fell to the descendants of the second 
Son, Adal-ji. 

In Abul Fazl’s account of Malwa,*® it is stated that 
Chait-pdl or Jailpal, a descendant of Manik-Deo Chohan, ob- 
tained possession of the kingdom by the murder of Kamiil- 
ud din, the Muhammadan Governor, As the date of this 
event is placed 131 years after the death of Pithora, or in 
1193 + 131=1524 A. D., it seems to me almost certain tliat 
this Jaifpdl must be the same person 45 the Ahichi Chief 
Jait Sink, who was the fifth in descent from the contem- 
porary of Prithi Raj. Allowing the usual Indian average of 
25 years to a eeneration, Jait Sinh must have succeeded 
to the throne in the year 11934100 or 1298 A. D, Itis 
remarkable also that in both lists this JaitpAl, or dJait Sinh, 
has exactly five successors, after whom the kingdom is sub- 
dued by the Musalmiins. But as none of the names corre 
spond, it is most probable that this coincidence is purely 
necidental. The five successors of Jait Sinh are SAwat Sinh, 
Rao-Kandwa, Raja-Pipaji, Mahdraja Dwirkanith, and 
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Maharaja Achaldis. In the reign. of the last prince, 
Gigron was captured by the Muhammadans under Ghori 
Sultin, when Achaldis retired to Khichipur Patan, the 
original capital of the family. He was afterwards killed 
in battle in Samvat 1505, or A. D. 1448, fighting against his 
hereditary enemies, the Musalmans. The capture of Gagron 
by Sultan Hushang Ghori, of Malwa, is fixed by Ferishta to 
the year A. H. 830 or A. D. 1426, which is Farag Ye near 
the date of A. D. 1445 assigned for the death of Achaldis 
to warrant our acceptance of the general accuracy of the 
bardic annals. 
The chronology of these petty princes of Gagron acquires 
a hicher importance when we are able to bring it to bear 
on the general history of India in fixing the date of the 
famous Hindu reformer RamAnand.* According to the 
Bhakta-Mali, one of the twelve disciples of RAmAnand was 
“ Pipajt the Rajput,” or “* Pipa, Raja of Gangaraon," who 
is identified by the bards with. Raja-Pipa-ji of Gagron. Now, 
as the death of his great grand-father, Jait Sinh, took place 
about A. D. 1310, and the accession of his grandson, Achal- 
dis, about 1410, his own period must be as nearly as possible 
between the years 1360 and 1385, which allows exactly 25 
years to each generation, | 
The history of this royal disciple, as briefly related by 
H. H. Wilson, is both curious and interesting: ‘ Pipa, the 
Rajput, is called the Raja of Gangarion. He was originally 
a worshipper of Devi, but abandoned her service for that of 
Vishnu, and repaired to Baniras to put himself under the 
tuition of RAminand. Having disturbed the sage at an incon- 
venient season, RAmdnand angrily wished that he might fall 
into the well of his court-yard, on which Pipa in the fervour 
of his obedience, attempted to cast himself into it to accom- 
plish the desire of the saint. This act was with difficulty 
pe rented by the bystanders, and the attempt so pleased 
Rimainand that he immediately admitted the Raja amongst 
his disciples, Pipaafter some time abandoned his earthly 
possessions and accompanied by only one of his wives, name 
Sitd, as ardent a devotee as himself, adopting a life of men- 
dicity, accompanied Ramanand and his disciples to Dwiraka. 
Here he plunged into the sea to visit the submarine shrine 
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of Krishna, and was affectionately received by that deity, 
After spending some days with him, Pipa returned, when 
the fame of the occurrence spread, and attracted great crowds 
to see him. Finding them incompatible with his devotions, 
Pipa left Dwd4rka rivately. On the road some Pathins 
carried off his wife, but Rama himself rescued her and slew 
che ” ‘Wilson adds that the life of this vagrant 
Raja is narrated at considerable length in the Bhakia Maia, 
but as it is made up of the most absurd and silly legends, of 
which he gives a specimen, it would appear that no further 
particulars of his real history are known. It may be re- 
marked, however, that the name of his son and successor 
Dwédrkandth, is an additional confirmation of his recorded 
devotion to Krishna. With Achaldas, the son of Dwarka- 
nith, the line of the Khichis of Gigron became extinct in 
A, D. 14-48. 

The younger branch of the Khichis derives its 
descent from Adal-ji, the brother of Jait Sinh, whose son 
was Dhdru-ji, a name which is still famous amongst all 
divisions of the Khichi Chohins. In his time, about 
A. D. 1800, the great Ala-ud-din Ghort (an invariable 
mistake for Kaiji) assembled all the Rajas at Delhi and 
proposed mutual intermarriage: tbat they should marry 
his daughters, and that his family should marry their 
daughters. One of the Sultan’s daughters was taken by 
LAkhan-Si, or Lakshan Sinh, Sisodiya of Chitor, another by 
Virama Deva, the Sonigara Chief of JhAlor, and others by 
other Rajas (aur Rdja su hukm kardya). The Sultan then 
said, “now give me your daughters in marrisge,” when all 
agreed, excepting aly Raja Dharu-ji, who was immediately 
attacked by the M adan troops. Here the bard warms 
with his subject and declares— 

Jin ka duha réya dgan kar ris, 

Dhika dgal Didrwd, te maryo mangit. 
As smoke betrays the fire beneath, 
So Dhiiru’s presence signals death. 


But in spite of his valour, the Raja was obliged to submit to 
the more powerful Path4n, from whom he received a sanad, 
eg title deed, establishing him as the tributary chief of 22 
districts in Kbichiwara. Dharu-ji had 12 sons, of whom 
the eldest, named dri-si, succeeded to the kingdom, while 
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the others received estates within the boundaries of Khichi- 
wira, which at this time is said to have embraced Sarangpur 
and Sujilpur to the south, and Bhilsa to the east. A similar 
enlarged dominion is also claimed by the bards’ statement 
that Arh-si reigned over sixty lakhs of Hindus and eighteen 
lakhs of Musalmans, or altogether 7,500,000 subjects, who 
were under the immediate rule of 84 petty chiefs. 


During the reigns of the seven succeeding generations 
nothing whatever is ‘related, but the eighth successor, named 
Nurain Das, is stated to have gone to the assistance uf the 
Emperor Humayun, for which he was made a mansuddar or 
commander of 5,000 men. His son, named Sdlivdhan, 
having acquired the favour of Akbar, received the fort of 
Asir. He was followed by Dip Sah and Garib Dis: the 
latter is said to have acquired Multan for Shahjahdn, for 
which he received 12 additional districts in jaghir. As these 
districts form the principal possessions of the ruling family 
at the present day, a list of them will be interesting to show 
at how late a period their territory was acquired: 

‘ifuao, or Bala-Bhet, west of Guna. 
Gave, near Jbarkon, and Righugarh. 
Hamisori, 16 miles to north-west of Guna, 
Area, 14 miles to east of RAghugarh, 
Shei jin, 
/iartea, now Bajrang-garh. 
idyina, to north of Guna. 
Sadora, 20 miles to east of Guna, 
Gugor, or Pirbati River, to west of Guna, 
10. Chhabddo. 
11, Awmrdj, to west of Righagarh, 
12. Chaehuda, 20 miles to south-west of Righugarh. 


Garib Dis left two sons, from whom are descended all 
the present chiefs of the Khichi Chohins. The elder, 
named LAlji, founded Raghugarh in 8, 1734, or A. D. 1677. 
He was in great favor with Aurangzib, who continued to 
him the jighir which had been granted to his father by 
Shalijahlin, and which thus became a permanent part of the 
family domains. dlji left three sons, Dhirat, Sujdn, and 
Acsri, of whom the eldest succeeded to the chiefship, while 
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the others obtained estates. at Rimnagar and Garha, which 
their descendants now hold. Dhirat had two sons,. named 
Gaj-Sink and Vikramddilya, The elder succeeded to the 
throne, but being mixed up with the troubles that followed 
the death of Aurangzib, he was obliged to abandon his 
country in favor of his younger brother. As Gaj-Sinh 
sought refuge with Rana Sangréim Sinh of Udaypur, who. 
rejened from A. D. 1715 to: 1783, his own reign may be 
assigned with some certainty to the period between 1710 and 
1720. Vikramaditya left two sons, Balbhadra and Budi- 
Sink, of whom the former anceeeded to the chiefship, while 
the latter obtained: an estate at Isagarh, which is still held: 
by his descendants. Balbhadra was. followed by his som 
Balwant Sink, and his grandson Jaya Sinh, During the 
reign of the latter, which lasted from about A. D. 1790 to 
1818, the territories of the Kichi Chief were repeatedly in- 
vaded by. the Mahratta troops. Numerous fights, which are 
popularly estimated at 52, took place between the Khichis 
and Mahrattas but without any decisive result, until General 
Baptiste took the eommand in 1816 with 165 regiments of 
foot, 5,000 horse, and a large park of artillery. The town of 
Jharkon, or Jaynagar, and the citadel of Bajrang-garh were 
at once occupied by Baptiste, who then pushed on. and in- 
vested the Raja in his stronghold of Raghugarh. The chiet 
held out for some time with considerable gallantry, but, des- 
pairing of success, he escaped from the place at night and 
took refuge in the jungles.of Sopur. Raghugarh was then 
occupied by Baptiste, and the whole district appeared to be 
subdued by the death of Jaya Sinh in 1816. But the rest- 
less spirit of the Khichis again broke out under Dhokal Sink, 
the son of the-last Raja, and the country was only finally 
ee by the interference. of the British authorities in 
S 1877, or A. D. 1820, when the Raja obtained a grant.of the 
two districts of Raghugarh and Balabhet, yielding an annual 
income of Rs. 55,000, as a feudatory of the Marhatta ruler 


of Gwalior. 

The ancient territory of Khichiwira was originally 
confined to the hilly country lying between. Gdgor on the 
north, SArangpur on the south, Jhalra Patan on the west, 
and Kumr4j on the east, of which Khichipur PAtan occu- 
pied as nearly as possible a centrical position. By the 
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encroachments of the Muhammadan Pathans, the Khichis were 
gradually deprived of the southern and western provinces of 
Sdrangpur and Gagron, and confined to the narrow limits 
of the north-east districts of Mhau Maidan, Gugor, and 
Kumraj. But with the accession of the Mogals, the domains 
of the Khichis were largely extended on the east by the 
grant of the two districts of Jharkon and Bahadurgarh, 
the former lying to the west, and the latter to the east of the 
Sindh River. These two districts originally formed part of 
the ancient Hindu province of Ahirwira, which extended 
from Ranod on the Abirpat River, to Sironj on the south, 
and from the Pirbati River on the west, to the Betwa on the 
east. Within these limits the Abirs still form the mass of 
the population, and the land is chiefly held by Ahir zamin- 
dars. During Jay Sinh’s long war with the Malirattas the 
Ahirs asserted their independence, and were not subdued 
until Baptiste was sent against them. Conciliatory measures 
were tried in vain, and their pacification was at last effected 
by the establishment of a military cantonment at Baha- 
durgarh, which is now known by its new name of Isigarh, 
which was imposed upon it by the Christian General. 

I oo close this pose) of kr’ nen cennans with a 
compendious genealogi table, showir ie approximate 
dates of the more rocinank chiefs Gatee history has 
already been recorded, and tracing the descent of the four 
principal families of the present day from Manik Rao, the 
common ancestor of all the different tribes of the Chohin 
Tace : 

Samvat. <A. D. 
741 684 $Ménit Rao, of Sdmbhar. 
720 djaya Pala, one of his 24 sons. 
ve (5 or 15 Princes.) 
Gaya Sinda, of Ehichipur Patan, 


~ 11700 Prasanga Rao and Pilpanjar, 
1251 1194  Céwr-Pdl, son of Pilpanjar, 


ane 1235 atna Sinks. 

ee 1260 Wiia St, Or MaAla S) had : 
who funded the setae 
Gigron and Gugor, 
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A. D. GAGERON. A.D. GUGOR, 
1280 Jait Sind. 1280 Adalji. 
1300 Sawat Sind, 1300 DAdru-ji, cot. of Ald-nd-din, 
1535 Rao Kandwa. — 1840 Arh-a. 
1360 Raja Pipayt, disciple of 1365 Sétab.ji. 
Rimfnanc 
1885 Maharaja Dwdrkandth, 1390 Hema-ji. 
3410 Maharaja Achal Dds. 1415 Asel-fi. 


1426 GArgon taken by Hushang. 1440 Ranga Malla. 
1448 Death of Achal Das. 1465 Rodiids. 
1490 Darga Dds. 
1515 Hamir Sen. 
1640 Nérdyan Dds, cot. of 
Homayun. 
1665 Sddivdtan, cot. of Akbar, 
1590 Dip SdA, cot. of Jahangir. 
1620 Garid Dds, cot. of Shah 


Jahan. 
1660 [di Sind founded Raghugarh. 


Sujdn S Kesari 





1685 DAirat or Dhiraj 


1720 Gay Sind and Fikramiditya Madan § Basant 
17652 . EY cee Devi 8 Parmeswar, 
1784 jecigons . ears) Balwan. 
ye | : Gulab § duwalir 
1786 Jaya Sinda Fairi Sal Baktawar 
1815 Ajit Sing 1822 Durjan Sat 2 sons 
n in in 


In 
The name of the Khichi tribe is popularly derived from 
the well known dish ealled khichri,—a mixture of yellow 


iirected by the goddess Devi where large treasure 
of gold and silver pieces. Since that time the whole 
tribe is said to have abstained from eating khichri. I think 
it much more probable, however, that the district may have 
derived its name from its muddy black soil, khichar or khich, 
eer hat Khichiwdra would signify “mud-land.” This ey- 
mology is supported by the name of the neighbouring dis- 
trict of Hardvati, or “ green Jand,” from which the Hara 





Méyéna is a smaller town on the high road from Agra 
to Indor, about midway between Kulhiras and RAghugarh. 
It bas a brick fort with four round towers at the corners, 
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ween them. It could once boast 
hut this is now in ruins, and the 
a stone Jaori, or well, with a flight 
the water’s edge. This 


and four square towers bet 
of a carved stone temple, 
only existing antiquity 1s 
of steps on one side leading down to 
is known asthe Sena-Peori, and it is said to be s0 called 
after the name of its builder, Vikrama Sena. But the inserip- 
fion on the wall of the baori, which is dated in Samvat 1561 
anil Sake 1416, or A. D. 1494, attributes the building to Raja 
Lokshmana during the reign of Sultan Gayds-ud-din, and 
under the governorship of Shir Khan: the former is 
the well-known King of Malwa, and the latter was the 
Governor of Chinderi. The town is called both Méiyapure and 
HMéydne in the inscription. From the numerous fragments 
of statues lying about, the well would appear to have been 
built with the materials of the great stone temple mentioned 
above. I recognized a four-armed figure of Vishnu with the 
shell and lotus, a six-armed figure of Siva with the usual 
braided hair, and a small figure of Ganesa. I found also in 
the steps of the Jaeri a broken inscription dated in 8. 1207, 
or A. D. 1240, which probably recorded the visit of some 
pilgrim to the old temple. But the most numerous remains 
at Miyina are the Sati_pillars, bearing the names and titles 
of the Muhammadan Kings of Milwa. The oldest is dated 
in Samvat 1529 and Sake 1394 (or A, D. 1472) in the reign 
of Mahdrajadhiraja Sri Sultdn Gaydsudina, A second is 
dated in 8. 1561, or A. D. 1504, in the reign of Mahdraja- 
dhiraja Sri Sultan Nasir Sahi bin Gayds Sahi, or Nasir Shah, 
son of Ghias Shah, whose sway is said to extend from the 
fort of Mdndogarh to the fort of Chdnderr. A third is dated 
two years later. In these records we have the most unequi- 
vocal and satisfactory proof of the extended sway of the 
Mubammadan Kings of Malwa. These inscriptions are 
found on the rude cenotaphs of the peasantry, set up to 
serve the memory of the women who had become Satis, 
ous oe mention “a ho pen names isa mere matter of 
fo rea wy spect, which proves the permanent occupation of 
this part of the country by the MusalmaAns of Malwa, 


XII, KULHARAS. 


Kulhiras is a small town on the high road from Gwalior 
to Indor, and about midway between Sipri and MAyana. It 
is about half a mile in length by a quarter of a mile in 
breadth, and is surrounded by a rude wallof rough stones 
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set in mud mortar. Outside the town, both to the east and 
west, there are large groves of fine old tamarind trees, with 
numerous wells and baoris, and the usual Sati monumeéu‘s, 
around which the people have grouped all the fragments of 
sculpture collected from their ruined temples. These magni- 
fieent old tamarind trees attracted the notice of our English 
travellers no less than 250 years ago, when Wm. Finch, on 
his way from Surat to Agra, halted at “ Qualeres,’’ which he 
describes as “‘a small pretty town encpmpassed with tama- 
rind and mango trees.” At the present day Kulhiras is 
chiefly remarkable for the number of its Sati monuments, of 
which several are of historical importance. The oldest and 
most interesting of these monuments is a tall pillar, 18 feet 
in height, called Magar-dhaj. The inscription in three lines 
records that ‘on Friday the 11th of the Waning Moon of 
Ashadh, in the Samvat year 1345 (or A. D. 1291), in the 
town of Kulhdras, during the reign of (name illegible), son of 
Chéhada Deva, the wife of Dhau, Brahman of Verigram, 
named Aryaki Devi, because a Sati.” As Chdhada Deva 1s 
mentioned by Ferishta as the Raja of Narwarin A. D. 1251, 
the present record serves to show that the neighbouring town 
of Kulharas must have belonged to his territory. This 
iy will be referred to again in my account of the Rajas 
of Narwar. 

A second monument, bearing the name of Mahdrajd- 
dhirdja Sri Sultan Ndsir Sdhi shows that the dominions of 
the Muhammadan King of Malwa must have extended as 
far as Kulharas on the north. Two other monuments dated 
in Sake 1702 and 1706, or A. D. 1645 and 1649, in the reign 
of King Vikramaditya, proclaim a further change of rulers 
when the district about Narwar had been granted by the 
Mogal Emperors of Delhi to a younger branch of the 
Kachhwahas of Jaypur, with whom they had intermarried. 
A fifth monument dated in Sake 1715, or A. D. 1658, during 
the reign of Amar Sinh shows that the Narwar district sti 
remained in the hands of the same family. 

XII RANOD, OR NAROD. 

Ranod, or Narod as it is usually called by the peasan- 

try, is an old decayed town of some size about half way 


between Jh&nsi and Guns, and just 40 miles due south of 
Narwar. 1t is situated on the west bank of the Airdyati or 
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Ahirpat Nala, a small running stream which falls into the 
Sindh River above Narwar. In former days it would appear 
to have been a place of some consequence, as it can still 
boast of both Hindu and Muhammadan remains of consi- 
derable interest. The town also is still surrounded by mag- 
nificent groves of old tamarind, mango, and other trees, and 
altogether Ranod is one of the prettiest places in this part 
of the country. 

The most remarkable building is an old Hindu palace, 
two storeys in height, which is built entirely of huge blocks 
of sand-stone without any mortar. If is called Kokai-mahal, 
or simply Kokai, the meaning of which is unknown. The 
main building is 48 feet long, 34 feet broad, and 21 feet 
high. The two storeys, which are exactly similar in their 
arrangement, consist of a long front verandah supported on 
four stout pillars, with a suite of three narrow rooms in 
one line at the back, which are dimly lighted by small stone- 
barred windows. Access to the upper-story, as wellas to 
the roof, is obtained by a staircase in a square tower at the 
right hand end of the building. The verandah of the upper- 
storey has a stone railing, 39 feet in height, between the 
jillars, which served the double purpose of protecting the 
inmates from falling, and of screening them from the gaze of 
the people outside. But the most curious part of this build-— 
ing is the roof, which is formed of enormous slabs of sand- 
stone, all of them one foot in thickness, and many of them 12 
feet square. ‘The whole of these slabs are formed with raised 
edges which touch each other, and the joints are covered 
by long flat stones, 1} foot broad, after the manner of the 
sloping marble roofs of the Greeks. The bold projecting 
eayes are wrought into curved ridges and hollows on the 
upper surface, and present exactly the same appearance a6 

y ted-iron. In the back wall of the building there are 
numerous small openings near the top to give light and air 
to the upper-storey. The battlements are made of single 
semi lar stones, which form a massive and appropriate 
finish to this singularly solid building.* 

In front of the palace there is an open cloister, 123 feet 
long with a suite of rooms at each end, which together form 
three sides of a court-yard. The roofs of these cloisters are 


"Bee Plate LEXSVE for a front view af this nemirkable building, 
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formed of large slabs, which are arranged in a peculiar man- 
ner like two broad steps on each side, with a row of large 
slabs crowning the whole. Beneath each line of steps there 
are numerous small openings for the admission of light and 
air, Altogether the arrangement of these roofs is very in- 
eenious and effective. Outside the court-yard, at a distance 
of 45 fect, there is adeep square tank with steps leading 
down to the water’s edge, and close by there is a second tank. 
hese are known by the names of Gidsi Tul and Bihan- 
ki- Baori. 

In the left end wall of the lower verandah there is a long 
Sanskrit inseription, 7 feet 4 inches in height, and 3 feet 2 
inches in breadth, which is evidently intended to give the 
whole history of this curious suite of buildings. But un- 
fortunately, as the only rendering of this record that has yet 
heen made public is declared by Babu Rajendra Lal to be 
“ineorrect’”’ both in the reading and in the translation, I am 
unable to do more than offer a very meagre account of its 
contents. There is no date, but as the characters are similar 
to those in the Kutila inscription of Dewal, the Ranod 
inseription may be assigned approximately to the same period 
of A. D. 1000, or perhaps a little earlier. The greater part 
of the record is taken up with the most fulsome praises of 
Raja Somesa or Someswara, who re-peopled the deserted 
city of Maydpura, where he built a lofty palace for his own 
residence, which was surrounded with reservoirs of pure water. 
Someswara, as his name imports, was a zealous worshipper 
of Siva, but there is apparently nothing in this long recor 
from which we may discover the name of the king's tribe. 
From the vicinity of Narwar I should infer that Ranod must 
always have belonged to the Rajas of that - Yiay fortress, 
and consequently that the builder of the Ranod palace 
should be found in the list of the Kachhwaha princes of 
Narwar. Unfortunately, however, we possess no authentic 
list of these princes, so that our researches are limited to 
the few names which have been preserved in ancient inscrip- 
tions. From one of these we learn that Gagana Sinha, 
Sarada-Sinha, and Vira-Sinla, ruled over Narwar for three 
generations, from about A. D. 1050 to 1125." As these 
princes are specially noted as belonging to the Kachehapa- 
ghita, or Kachhwdha, race, it might perhaps be inferred that 


© Profemor PiteMlward Hall in Journal of America Oriental Society. 
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their predecessors were of a different race. But this infer- 
ence, however propable, cannot be depended upon as certain, 
as all the later inscriptions of the Princes of Mahoba begin 
the Chindel genealogy with Raja Dhanga, and not with 
Chandra, who is recorded as the progenitor of the race in 
Dhanga’s own inscriptions. We know, indeed, from one of 
my Gwalior inscriptions that the Kachhwihas, under Raja 
Vajra-Dima, were in possession of the Gwalior territory 
as early as §. 103d, or A. D. 977 ; and as the Kachhwihas 
of Gwalior are universally admitted to haye been masters 
of Narwar also, we may conclude with much probability 
that Raja Somesa of the Ranod inscription must have been 
anterior ts Vajra-Dima; I would therefore fix his date ap- 
proximately to the first half of the 10th century, which 1s 
in full accord with the period already assigned to him from 
the style of characters used in his inscriptions. 

On the side of the road between the palace and the town 
I found a short pillar, which was shaped like an rie’! 
lingam, but with a pair of feet sculptured on the flat top. It 
is called Mahddeo-ka-charan, or “ Mahadeo's foot-prints.” 
On one side of it there isa short inscription with the date 
of 8, 1234, or A. D. 1177. Apparently it must have 
belonged to a temple, but there are no traces of any build- 
ing in its immediate vicinity. 

The Muhammadan buildings are of small size and of 
late date, but some of them are both curious and interesting 
from the grace and novelty of their designs. The Zanzeri, or 
Janjiri, Masjid, is so called from the peculiar “ chain-like” 
appearance of its surrounding railing, which is singularly 
graceful in the flowing outline of its battlements. The 
masjid itself is a small ordinary building of the time of 
Aurangzib. A second smaller masjid also attracted my 
attention from its striking resemblance to 4 rude Greek 
temple. In front it has a portico of four pillars which 
support the pediment of a very low sloping roof, just such 
as we may imagine must have been one of the earliest forms 
of the common Greek temple. Amongst the tombs I 
observed a Sarcophagus in the novel shape of a bedstead, 
with the — rye side-rails, age the four feet standing out 
prominently at the corners. Su a design might, perhaps, 
have been appropriate for a medieval faye i pa 
ment, where the figure of the dead is represented lying at full 
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length in his last sleep; but in the present instance, where 
the bedstead is placed over the dead, like a laree cover, the 
design appears to me to be singularly inappropriate. 


XIV. NALAPUBA, OR NARWAE. 


The great fortress of Narwar, or classically Nalepure, 
ig said to vwe its name to Raja Nala, a descendant of Kusa, 
the son of Rama, from whom the bards of the present day 
derive the patronimic of Auswaha, which they erroncously 
consider to be the same as Aachhrouha. In my account of 
the ancient coinage of Narwar I brought forward several 
strong reasons in favor of the indentification of Narwar with 
the great city of Padmdvati, which is the scene of Ghava- 
bhuti's drama of Mdlati and Madhava. As this identification 
is a point of the greatest importance in the ancient history 
of Narwar, 1 will here repeat the principal heads of my 
argument. 

In the Vishnu Purana it is stated that “the nine Nagas 
will reign in Padmdvati, Kantipurt, and Mathura, and the 
Guptas of Magadha along the Ganges to Prayiga.”* This 
statement is corroborated by the Vayu Purana, which how- 
ever gives asccond dynasty of Nigas. “The nine Nika 
kings will possess the city of Champdvati, and the seven 
Nakas the pleasant city of Mathura. Princes of the Gupta 
race will possess all these countries,—the banks of the Ganges 
to Prayiga and Saketa and Magadha.”¢ Padmivati was at 
first. identified by H, H. Wilson with some unknown city 
in Berar, far to the south of the Narbada, and afterwards 
with Bhagulpur on the Ganges; ¢t but the mention of 
Mathura utterly precludes the ssibility of either of those 

sea having belonged to the Nigas. Both Kintipuri and 
Padmavati chould no doubt be looked for within some mo- 
derata distance of Mathura. Now the scene of Bhavabhu- 
ti’s drama of Mdlati and Madhava is laid in the city of Pad- 
mivati amidst the Vindhyan mountains. As his description 





® Wilson's Translation, p. 479. 
+ Ibid p. 470, nate 70. 
{ See Hindu Thaatre, Malati and Madhava ; and Vishnu Purina, p. 460.—nota, 
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of the locality is a favorable specimen of Hindu poetry, 
I will not curtail it :* 

« How wide the prospect spreads—mountain and rock, 

"Towns, villages, and woods, and glittering streams, 

“There where the Pard and the Sindtw wind, 

“The towers, and temples, pinnacles, and gates, 

And spires of Padmivafi, like a city 

“ Precipitated from the skies, appear 

Inverted in the pure translucent wave ! 

“There flows Lavana’s frolic stream, &e.” 


The Sindhu of this passage is, I think, the SindA River on 
which the city of Narwar is situated ; the Pdrdis the Par- 
bati, or Pdrd River, which flows only five miles to the north 
of the Sindh; and the Zavana isthe Lin or Nin Nadi, 
which rises near Paniar, and falls into the Sindh at Chand- 
pur-Sonfri, In another place Bavabhuti says— 
“ Where meet the Sinddu and the Madtumati, 
The holy fane of Swarna-vindu rises.” 

The Iadhumati must be the Mohwdr or Madhuwdr, which 
rises near Ranod, and, after passing Karira falls into the 
Sindhu about 8 miles above Soniri. These identifications 
of the four rivers in the immediate neighbourhood of Nar- 
war with the four rivers of Bhavabhuti’s drama, seem to me 
amply sufficient to warrant the conclusion that Narwar 
itself is the modern representative of the ancient city of 
Padmivati, Narwar also is in the midst of the Vindhyan 
mountains, and at a moderate distance, about 160 miles, 
from Mathura, so that there are no geographical difficulties 
in the way of the proposed identification. With regard to 
the third ird city, named Kintipuri, I agree with Wilford in 
identifying it with the ancient Kofwdl, or Kutwdr, on the 
Ahsin River, 20 miles to the north of Gwalior. The king- 
dom of the Nagas, therefore, would have included the greater 
part of the present territories of Bharatpur, Dholpur, Gwa- 
lior, and Bundelkhand, and perhaps also some portions 
of Malwa, as Ujain, Bhilsa, and Sdgar, It would thus have 
embraced nearly the whole of the country lying between the 
Jumna and the upper course of the Narbada, from the Cham- 
bal on the west to the Kaydn, or Kane River, on the east,— 





* Hindu Theatre, by Wilnun, IT, 95. 
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an extent of about 800 square miles, in which Narwar occu- 
pies a centrical and most commanding position. 


If I am right in this identification of Narwar with 
the Padmiivati of the Purinas, we obtain one of the most 
interesting and important facts in ancient Indian history in 
fixing the actual locality of the kingdom of the nine Nagas. 
The identification is strongly corroborated by the numerous 
coins of various Naga kings which have been found at 
Narwar, Gwalior, and Mathura, all of which have been de- 
scribed by me in the Journal of the Asiatic Society. It is 
further supported by a passage in the 18th line of the Allaha- 
bad pillar inscription of Samudra Gupta, in which the king 
boasts of the extent of his dominions, and enumerates the 
different princes and countries which had become subject to 
his power. Amongst the former he mentions. Ganapatt- 
Néga as one of the tributary princes of Aryavartta. Now, 
Ganapati, or Ganendra, is the name of the Naga Raja whose 
coins are the most common, and the most widely diffused of 
all these Narwar kings; and as the legends of his coins 
are in the very same characters as those of the Gupta coins 
and inscriptions, it is certain that he must have been a con- 
temporary of one of the princes of that dynasty. I think, 
therefore, that there is every probability in fayour of the 
identity of the Ganapati-NAga of the Narwar coins with the 
Ganapati-Naga of Samudra’s inscriptions. My discovery of 
an inscription of Samudra Gupta in Mathura itself is sufli- 
cient to show that the Nagas must have lost their dominion 
over that city at least as earlier as the reign of Samudra. 
It may also, I think, be taken as corroborative of the 
general decay of their power, and of the supremacy of Samu- 
dra Gupta, as stated in the Allahabad pillar inscription. 


The period to which the nine Nagas must be assigned 
depends solely on the date of their contemporaries, the Gup- 
tas, whose power became extinct in A. D. 319. If, there- 
fore, we refer the rise of the Gupta dynasty to the Sake cra, 
the date of Samudra Gupta will fall in the first half of the 
second century of the Christian era. But as in his reign the 
power of the Nagas had already begun to decline, I think 
that the establishment of the Naga dynasty may be fixed 
with some certainty about the beginning of the Christian erg, 
According to this view, the rule of the nine Nagas would have 
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extended over the whole of the first and second centuries, or 
from A. D. 0 to 225." In the following list I have arranged 
the names of these Naga kings according to the devices of 
their coins, beginning with those types which seem to me to 
be the earliest on account of the more ancient appearance 
of their accompanying inscriptions. It is worthy of note, as 
corroborative of the date which I have assigned to the Nagas, 
that the whole of the devices of their coins are to be found 
also on the silver coins of the Guptas themselves, or on those 
of their acknowledged contemporaries : 





Names on Corrs. 


No, A. Dy 
oO Bhima Naga. . 
IL. 25 Kha*® Niga (? Kherjjura, or LAarpara). 
LIL. Bu) Vat oy (? Parma Pasta). 
Ty. 76 Skanda J .r 
V. 100 Brihaspati Naga. 
VI. 125 ara uy or Ganendra. 
VII. | 160 vis Niga. 
VIII. 176 ast. Nig 





From this time we have neither coins nor inseriptions 
to illustrate the history of Narwar for the next eight cen- 
turies. We must therefore be content with such guesses, 
more or less probable, as our ingenuity can suggest to shed 
their dim and uncertain lights amid this vast abyss of dark- 
ness. It is with some hesitation, therefore, that I venture to 
suggest the following outline of the probable history of 
Narwar during this obscure period : 

As the Nigas would appear to have been tributary to 
the Guptas in the time of Samudra, I think it most probable 
that the kingdom or district of Narwar must have remained 
subject to them until near the close of their dynasty, about 
A. D. 275, when their sovereignty to the south of the 
Jumna fell to Toramana. | 

Of Toramina’s dynasty we have two inscriptions,—one 
of himself at Eran to the south of Narwar, and the other 

*7 think that Raja Bhava-Naga, of the Saoni copper-plate inscription, must belong to 
ayn: 
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of his son Pasupati at Gwalior to the north of Narwar. 
From the relative positions of these inscriptions we may 
fairly infer that the intermediate country must also have 
belonged to the Toramina dynasty. The date of Toramina 
himself is fixed by Mr. Thomas, on the authority of a silver 
coin, to the year 180 odd of the Gupta era, which, referred 
to the initial year of Sake, would place him in A, D. 260. 
If then we allow 25 years to each generation, the reign of 
Toramina will range for 260 to 935 A, D., and that of his 
sons Pasupati, from 285 to 310 A. D. How long this dynasty 
may have lasted we have no means of ascertaining. It may, 
however, be presumed to have reigned until the end of the 
fourth century, but even this extension will leave a gap of 
200 years before we arrive at the next probable resting point 
in A. D. 607. 


From the Chinese pilgrim Hwen Thsang we learn that 
Harsha Varddhana, the famous King of Kano}, who reigned 
from A. D. 607 to 650, had subjected the whole country 
between the Jumnaand the Narbada. The fortress of Narwar 
must therefore have belonged to him, although it is probable 
that it still had its own Raja, who acknowledge the King of 
Kanoj as his lord paramount. But as we learn from the 
same source also that there were great troubles in India after 
the death of Harsha, I would infer that most of the tribu- 
tary princes must then have assumed independence, and 
amongst them the Raja of Narwar, whose strong fortress 
must always have been suggestive of rebellion, and, when 
opportunity offered, an incentive too strong to be resisted. 

It is during this poe that is, about the latter half of the 
seventh century an beginning of the eighth century, that 
most of the Rajput families would appear to have risen into 

ower. The Tomaras of Delhi, the C andelas of Khajuraho, 
and Sisodiyas of Chitor, all begin their genealogies from this 
time. I presume, therefore, that the Kachhwihas of Narwar 
and Gwalior may have effected their independence about the 
same date. Ata much later period, after the invasion of 
Timur in A. D. 1400, we have the most apt illustration of 
the political troubles which I suppose to have followed on 
the death of Harsha of Kanoj, Immediately after Timur’s 
departure, the Governors o Gujrit, Malwa, Jonpur, and 
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Multin, all asserted their independence, which was main- 
tained by their successors for upwards of a century. It 
seems not improbable, however, that Narwar may not have 
obtained its independence until some time after the death of 
Harsha, as Bhavabluti, who would certainly appear to have 
lived at Narwar, is said to have flourished during the reign 
of Yasovarma of Kanoj, or from about A, D. 720 to 750. 
About this period also a new dynasty arose in Kanoj under 
Deva-Sakti, whose faurth descendant, Bhoja Deva, was the 
lord paramount of Gwalior in A. D. 876, and of Thanesar in 
A.D.8S2. It may be presumed, therefore, that Narwar also 
formed part of the dominions of Bhoja Deva, although it 1s 
quite possible that it may not have belonged to any of his 
predecessors. 


Shortly after the middle of the tenth century the 
Kachhwihas of Narwar and Gwalior became independent 
under Wajra-Dima, one of whose inscriptions is dated in 
A.D. 977. His great-grandson, Bhuvana-PAla, must have 
been reigning as an independent chief in A. D, 1021, when 
Mahmud of Ghazni, on his march against KAlinjar, accepted 
the submission of the Raja of Gwalior. The Kachhwahas 
continued to reign for upwards of a century until A. D. 
1129, when the last king of the race, named Teg-Pal, or Tej- 
karn, lost his sovereignty through his love for the fair 
Maroni, whose beauty still affords a theme for the poetic 
skill of the bards. The Kachhwaihas of Gwalior, Narwar, 
and Jaypur all agree in the same story of the love-blind 
Dutha Ray, or the “ bridegroom prince,” who was sup- 
planted by his cousin, or nephew, the Parihdr Chief, 
named Paramdl Dyo, or Paramdrddi Deva. I will say no 
more in this place regarding the bridegroom, as his story 
ped be given at length in my account of the Rajas of 
Gwalior. 


Connected with this period is the Narwar inscription, 
dated in 8. 1177, or A. D. 1120, which has been | ted 
by Professor Hall; but as the genealogy differs from that of 
the bardic chronicles of Gwalior and Jaypur, it seems diffi- 
cult to adjust the latter so as to bring the names even into 
approximate agreement with those of the inscriptions. The 
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differences are best seen by placing the names derived from 
the different authorities side by side: 





Knanc Eat, 
Bans Daa. 








Fazt Att, . 
ANONYMOUS, TigFPENTHALEE. 





| Ratna Pala. Ratna Pala. Ran Pal. 


ae | Dharma Pals. | Dhoma Pala. | Humér Pal. 
1060 | Budhi Palo. Badh Pal. Bodh Pal. 
1075 Sura Pala. (? Soch Pal), | Taj Karn. 
1100 | Gambhira Pala. | Tey Karn. 

1127 Tej Kuru. 

1129 


Supplanted by a Purihir Chief. 





My four lists are derived from two Nagari and two Urdu 
scripts of different ages, but the list of Badili Dis is 
esshaly cepicd from <harg Rai, and those of Tiefien- 
thaler and the anonymous author agree so closely with that 
of Fazl Ali that the whole may be considered as forming 
only two independent authorities. The Sura and Gambhira 
of Kharg Rai would appear to be the same as the Sarada 
and Vira of the inscription, Both of these names are omit- 
ted by Fazl Ali, although it is probable that the variant 
reading of Sodha for Budha was originally an independent 
name that was afterwards dropped by some ignorant copyist 
as a mere repetition of Budha, which it so closely eabiables 
when written in Persian characters. If these identifications 
be admitted, then’ the last Prince, Tej-Karn, must have been 
the son of Vira Sinha Deva, whose ¢ nt of land is dated 
in A. D. 1120, and as the reign of Tej- Karn is limited by the 
chroniclers to two saa from A. D. 1127 to 1129, the agree- 
ment of date is in favour of the proposed identification. 

For the next century and a half I know of no mention 
of Narwar, but it seems probable that the last Parihir Raja, 
who made his eseape from Gwalior when the fort was captur- 
ed by Altamsh in A. D. 1232, must have sought refuge in the 
neighbouring stronghold of Narwar. He is called Sagar, or 
Sdrang Deo, by the Hindu chroniclers, but by the Muham- 
macar historians he is styled Milak Deo, son of Basil and 
Deobal.* It is quite possible, however, that when the Pari- 
hars obtained possession of Gwalior, the Kachhwiha Governor 

© Minhij-us-Sirdj, who was present wt the siege, calls him Mtlak Deo, for which I can 
not think of the Hindu equivalent, Sasi! must be Sisal, 
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of Narwar may have seized the opportunity to make himself 
independent. In that ease! the strong fortress of Narwar 
would have remained in the continued possession of the 
Kachhwihas; but this supposition is directly opposed to all 
ihe traditions of the Kachhwihas themselves, which are 
unanimous in attributing the loss of Narwar to the love-sick 
Prince, Tej-Karn. Accepting the tradition as true beyond 
all reasonable doubt, it seems almost certain that Narwar 
must bave fallen ipto the hands of the Parihir Prince of 
Gwalior in A. D. 1129. It would, therefore, have formed 
jart of the Gwalior dominions of the Parihars until the 
capture of that fortress by Altamsh in A. D. 1232; and as 

the Raja of Gwalior is reported oy the Muhammadan his- 
torians to have escaped from the fort before the final assault, 
I think that we are fully justified in concluding that he must 
have sought refuge in Narwar. It is certain atleast that in 
A. D. 1251, or only 19 years after the capture of Gwalior, 
Narwar was in possession of a Hindu Raja, named Chdhada 
Deva, who is said to have built or — the fortress. 
As there is no previous mention of its being taken by the 
Muhammadans, I conclude that the Hindu Rajas most pro- 
bably remained in continued possession after the capture of 
Gwalior until A. D. 1251, when the place was surrendered 
by the reigning Raja, Chihada Deva, to Nisir-nd-din Mahmud 
of Delhi. But as ChAhada Deva himself, in one of the 
Narwar inscriptions, is simply said to be of raja-ransa, or 
“royal race, it is possible that he did not belong to the 
Pariliir dynasty. | 


In my account of the ancient coins of Narwar I have 
brought forward specimens of Chahada Deva, which are 
dated in various years from 8. 1303 to 1311, or A. D. 1246 
to 1254, and specimens of his son, Asala Deva, which range 
from 8, 1311 to 1336, or from A, D, 1254 to 1279." As these 
are corroborated by several existing inscriptions, there seems 
no reason to doubt that at least these two Rajas must have 
been independent princes. But there are also similar coins 
of a third prince, named Malaya Varmma Deva, who from 
the dates of 8. 1250 and 1290, or A. D. 1223 and 1233, must 
have been the immedinte predecessor of Chahada Deva. His 
coins were found at Narwar, Gwalior, and Jhansi; but as there 
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are only five Fale ype it is not certain that they belong to 
Narwar. Indeed, the name of Varmma would rather seem 
to point to Kalinjar. It is possible, therefore, that Chihada 
himself may have supplanted the Parihir dynasty. But I 
am rather inclined to think that Malaya Varmma Deva must 
have dispossessed the Parihirs, and that he was shortly 
afterwards ejected by Chahada Deva, who was most probably 
the founder of a now dynasty as the genealogy of the family 
opens with his name. 

Tbe Muhammadan account of Chahada Deva, as given 
by the historian Ferishta, ig clear and precise, but unfortu- 
nately it is very brief. In the year A. Hf. 649, or A, D. 1201, 
Nasir-ud-din Mahmud, the King of Delhi, “ proceeded to the 
siege of Narwar. The Raja, Jdahir Deo, having lately con- 
structed the fort on the summit of a rock, prepared to defend 
it to the last. He accordingly marched out to oppose the 
Mubammadans with 5,000 horse and 200,000 foot. This 
‘mmense host being defeated with great slaughter, the 
place was invested and reduced to surrender after a few 
months’ siege.” In Dow's translation the Raja is called 
Sahir Deo, and under this name he is entered in Prinsep’s 
tables, but with the date of A. D, 1251 transposed as 1215, 
and the name of Nartear erroneously referred to Nahrwara, 
or Analwara-Patan, in Gujarat. * 


ChAhada was succeeded by his son, Asala Deva, who, ac- 
cording to the dates of his coins, certainly reigned from 
§. 1311 to 1336, or A. D. 1254 to 1279. His money also is 
common, which may be taken as a presumptive proof of a 
long reign. I found his name in a short inscription on a 
Sati pillar at Rai near Kulharas, which records that the 
cremation took place in the year §. 1827, or A. D. 1270, 
during the reign of Sri-mué Asalla Deva. His name is again 
mentioned in an inscription which was discovered in the 
Narwar Fort. This is dated in 5. 1355, or A. D, 1298, and 
records a grant made by Raja Ganapati, the son of Raja 
Gopdla, the grandson of Asala Deva, and the great-grandson 
of Chdhada Deva. In another inscription dated in 8. 1348, 

© This creat Hindu chief hes since become better known to te from the wurk of 
MinbAj-us-Siraj, who calls him the “most powerful of all the kings of Hindustan.” A full 
and intaresting acconet off Chithsada Deva in given in Mr. Thomas’ * Chronicles of the 
Vathan Kings,” pp. 67 to 75, with notices of his coins, and extracts from various authorities, 
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or A. D. 1231, which was found in a baoli at Sarwaya, eight 
miles to the east of Sipri, the genealogy is confined to 
Ganapati and his father, Gopala. From all these various 
sources the chronology of this Narwar r bart d may he 


arranged with considerable precision, although the dates 
of accession cannot be exactly determined : 
Accession, 
¥. 5, A. D. 
l. Chdlada Deva * ae vee «1206 12458 
2. Aasala Deva Sis at jv. ESL 1254 
S. Gopdia  ... a sai .» §=1336 1279 
4. Ganepats .., ine or - I345 1291 
Reining in ns ese --- 1la55 208 


As no coins of the last two princes have yet been dis- 
covered, . infer that they must have been made tributary by 
the Muhammadan kings of Delhi. This is all the more pro- 
bable as their date corresponds exactly with that of the 
vigorous rule of the first two Khilji princes, It seems tome 

probable, therefore, that the expedition recorded by Ferishta 
in the year A. H. 692, or A. D. 1293, was partly directed 
against the Raja of Narwar. The historian relates that 
Ala-ud-din “acquainted the king that there were some princes 
of great wealth towards Chinderi, whom with the king’s 
rmission, he would reduce.” Now it is certain that 
Chinderi itself was not reduced at this time, as several years 
later, in A. H. 698 or A. D. 1298, after he had become King 
of Delhi, Ala-ud-din was advised by his minister to under- 
take the conquest of the southern kingdoms of Hindustan, 
“such as Hantambhawar, Jalor, and Chinderi”’ As Narwar 
is omitted in this list, I conclude that it must’ already 
have been made tributary. From this time, therefore, until 
the end of the fifteenth century, when the power of the Delln 
probah was prostrated by the conquest of Timur, it is most 
probable that ¢ the strong fortress of Narwar must have re- 
mained in possession of the Muhammad It certainly 
belonged to Muhammad Tuchlak in A.D. 1320." But im- 
mediately after the departure of Timur, when the Musalmdn 
Governors of Gujirat, Malwa, Jonpur, and Multan assumed 















® Tt coust alec have be to hin sucetor, Fran, who i i to have eaoght 90 wil 
Jbinta and Killed two, on his rebarn from Birbhde ts Delll, vid the Pedmdvati jangals. 
wore Wad dopheeis to the Sneundiate of Narwar so late as the reign 

of Akbar, who fell in with a herd of them : ce ae ee 
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independence, their example was followed by Bir Sinh Deo, a 
Tomar Chief of Gwalior, who managed to obtain possession of 
that fortress by treachery. In A. D. 1439 Narwar still belonged 
to the Muhammadans as part of the kingdom of Malwa, 
but in that year it was besieged by Dungar Sinh, the Tomar 
Raja of Gwalior, and was only saved by the rapid advance 
of Mahmud against Gwalior itself. I presume, however, 
that it must shortly afterwards have fallen into the hands of 
the Tomar princes, as their genealogy is recorded on the 
Jait-Kambh or “pillar of victory,” which is still standing 
outside the city of Narwar. 

The Tomar dynasty of Gwalior held possession of the 
Fort of Narwar for upwards of a century, from the invasion 
of Timur in A. D. 1398 until its capture by Sikandar Lodi 
in A. D. 1506. As the history of the Tomara princes will 
be given in my account of Gwalior, I will pass on at once to 
the later dynasty of Kachhwihas of Amber, who obtained 

ossession of Narwar through the marriages of their daughters 
with the Mogal Emperors of Delhi. The history of this 
dynasty commences with Rij Sinh, son of Bhim Sinh, and 
grandson of Prithi Raj, who ruled over Amber or Jaypur 
during the reign of Sikandar Lodi. Prithi Raj is said to 
have had nineteen sons, of whom several succeeded to the 
throne. But there is some obscurity in this ; of the 
Kachhwaha annals, and it seems probable that there was 
some disagreement among the brothers, which was fostered 
by the Muhammadan Emperors of Delhi for their own ends. 
RAj Sinh was succeeded by his son, Rim Dis, whose name is 
found in one of the Gwalior inscriptions with the date of 
A. D. 1606. Fateh Sinh succeeded his father about A. D. 
1610, but his son, Amar Sinh, lost Narwar in the reign of 
Shah Jahin, as all the members of the Kachhwdaha family 
had declared in favour of his elder brother, Prince Khusru, 
who was the grandson, through his mother, of Raja Bhag- 
wan Dis of Amber. After some time, however, Amar Sinh 
obtained a grant of the districts of Sipri and Awlhdras in 
the neighbourhood of Narwar, and these possessions des- 
cended to his son, Jagat Sinh, During a part of this period 
the fort of Nawar was held by the great Raja Siwai Jay Sinh 
of Amber, whose name is engraved on an iron gun which 1s 
still mounted in the fort, with the date 8. 1753, or A. D. 
1696, the fourth year of his reign, Anup Sinh, the son of 
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Jagat, is said to have received Narwar as & reward for his 
good service at the capture of Kabul: and his son, Gaj Sinh, 
maintained both the possessions and the reputation of his 
race by his valour in the wars of the Dakhan, where he was 
killed about A. D. 1725. He was followed in regular suc- 
cession of four generations by Chhatr Sinh, Hari Sinh, 
Manoliar Sinh, and Madhu Sinh. Towards the end of the 
last century, Narwar was cuptured by Sindhia from Manobar, 
who, however, contrived to maintain his independence, which 
was secured by his Son, Madhu, whose armed bands for 
several years resisted all the attacks of the Mahratta troops. 
But the power of Sindhia was too strong to be withstood 
with success, and the last of the race, named Man Sing, 
after a nominal reign of four years, was captured by the 
Mahrattas and imprisoned in the Fort of Gwalior in A. D. 
1844. Inafew months, however, he cleverly managed to 
make his escape, and after vainly endeavouring to interest 
the British authorities in his favour, he became a discontent- 
ed wanderer, ready to engage in any undertaking that gave 
romise of personal advantage. He accordingly joimed 
4ntia Topi in 1857, but two years later, finding that he 
was on the losing side, he gave information which led to the 
capture of the rebel leader, and thus at one stroke he grati- 
fied his revenge on the hated Mahrattas, and obtained im- 
punity from the British authorities for his own hostility. 


In this brief and imperfect sketch of the history of 
Narwar, I have purposely omitted many details which will 
find a more appropriate place in the description of the fortress 
itself. Its history also is so closely connected at several 
periods with that of the more important fortress of Gwalior 
that it must necessarily be disjointed and fragmentary. But 
in spite of this incompleteness it is one of the most valuable 
historical outlines that we possess, as the coins of the 
nine Nagas reach up to a much earlier authentic date than 
most other Indian cities can boast of. The description of 
the city by the poet Bhavabhuti in the eighth century is also 

pecially interesting, as descriptions of actual places are 
extremly rare in Hindu poetry. 


The classical name of Nalapura is derived from the 
famous Raja Nala, the descendent of Kusa, the son of Rima, 
who is universally acknowledged to have been the builder of 
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the fortress. In spite of the popular belief, however, it appears 
to me highly probable that the tradition was invented to 
account for the name of the Aachhwdha tribe, which, accord- 
ing to the bards, was originally Awswdha, a patronymic denot- 
ing their descent from dCusa, the son of Rima. But this 
ingenious derivation is completely disproved by the oldest 
inscriptions of the race, in which the name is spelt 
Kachchhapa-ghdta, or the “ tortoise-killers.”” The modern 
form of Kachwdha would appear to be derived from the 
synonymous Kachchhapa-han, as the Hindu Kach/iea is un- 
doubtedly the Sanskit Aachchhapa, and the termination, Aa, 
is most probably only the Sanskrit Aan which has exactly 
the same meaning us gidta. Inthe great Gwalior inscrip- 
tion dated in A. D. 1093, the progenitor of the race is said 
to have been a mighty sovereign, named Aachchhapa-ghata, 
«who was revered by innumerable princes.”* It would 
seem, therefore, that the traditionary descent from Kusa was 
quite unknown at so late a date as the eleventh century. 
This being the case, I feel inclined to hazard a conjecture that 
the name of Nalepura may be only a synonim of Padmdvat 
Nagara, as Nala, or the “ water-lily”’ is frequently used as 
an equivalent of Padma, or the “lotus.” 

The fortress of Nalapwra, or Narwar, is situated im a 
bend of the Sindh River on an irrecularly-shaped hill upwards 
of 400 feet in height, just 50 miles to the south-south-west 
of Gwalior, and the same distance to the west-north-west of 
Jhansi. Its shape is peculiar, and ma be likened best to 
the head and neck of a duck, as it is divided by high walls into 
three distinct enclosures, which are tolerably well represented 
both in form and in relative position by the head, bill, and 
neck of aduck. The head, or central portion, is called Haj h- 
mahal, or “ middle quarter,” and also Bdla Htsir, or “the 
citadel,” as it commands the other divisions of the fort. 
The neck, or northern quarter, is called Madar-hata, because 
+t contains a shrine of the famous Muhammadan Saint, Shah 
Madér, The duck’s bill, or south-eastern quarter, is called 
Dulha-kot, or the “bridegroom's fort,” because the last of 
the Kachhwaha princes is said to have made his escape from 
Narwar by a postern gate at its eastend. The citadel is cut 
off from Madar-hata by a high wall, 600 feet in length, and 
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from Dulha-kot by another wall about 450 feet in length. 
The circuit of the Bdla-Hisdr, or Majh Mahal, exclusive of 
the inner division walls, is rather more than two miles, that 
of Afadar-hata is as nearly as possible two miles, and that 
of Duitha-kot only three-quarters of amile. The whole circuit 
of the walls, therefore, is about 5 miles. The English 
traveller, Wm. Finch, who visited the fort in A, D. 1610, 
records that the “fortified summit is said to be 5 or 6 kos 
in circuit,” and Ferishta, who finished his history about the 
same time, states that the circumference is 8 kos. But these 
dimensions can only refer to the base of the lull, which may 
be 7 or 8 miles in circuit, or about 6 kos, at Finch’s usual 
estimate of 14 mile to the fos. 

The principle entrance to the fort lies in the hollow 
forming the duck’s throat. The first part of the ascent, as 
far as the Alam-giri-darwdza, or lowest gate, isan easy rise 
up the gentle slope at the foot of the hill; but from the 
outer-gate to the top, the ascent is by a steep flight of coe 
said to be 360 in number. At about one-fourth of the 
distance, the road passes ween: F) the Sayidon-ka-darwdza, 
or “ Sayid’s gate,” and about half way up through the Piron 
Paur, or “ Pir’s gate.’ Beyond this the ascent becomes 
very steep as it approaches the upper entrance, called 
Gaomukhi-darwéza, or * cow's mouth gate,” and also Hdwa- 
Paur, or “windy gate.” The lower gate, or Alam-girt- 
darwdza, was not built during the reign of Alamgir, as its 
name would seem to imply, but only repaired, or re-named, 
for the whole of the four gates are mentioned by Wm. 
Finch in A. D. 1610, or nearly 50 years before the accession 
of Alamgir. The Sayidon-ka-darwiza bears a short inser! 
tion dated in 8. 1602, or A. D. 1545, which was probably 
the year of its repair by the Sayid governor of the fort. 
Its original Hindu name is unknown, as well as that of the 
third gate or Piron Paur. The upper gate, or Gaomukhi- 
darwaza, bears an inscription of 5. 1857, or A. D. 1500, 
which was the date of its re-construction by Ambajee, the 
Mahratta Governor under Doalat Rao Sindhia. Its previous 
name was Hawa Paur, but itis said that Gaomikhi Pawr 
was the original ancient name which was only restored by 
the Mahrattas. 

The existing remains of the Hindu period of Narwar 
history are almost entirely confined to the few inscriptions 
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which have already been noticed. But the numerous frag- 
ments of sculpture and architectural ornament, which are 
still to be seen in most of the Muhammadan buildings, are 
sufficient to show that, in the flourishing days of Hindu 
sovereignty, it was probably only second to Gwalior in the 
number and magnificence of its temples and other edifices. 
The almost entire disappearance of Hindu remains is due 
to the wholesale destruction of the temples by Sikandar 
Ludi in A. H. 913, or A. D, 1508, when the fort fell into 
his hands Ms the capitulation of the Hindu garrison. The 
historian Ferishta relates that this bigoted iconoclast re- 
mained there for six months “ breaking down temples, and 
building mosques.”* Nidmat-ullah, the historian of the 
Afghans, states that Sikandar, thinking the fort ‘so strong 
that it would be impossible to re-take it, should it fall into 
the hands of the infidels, erected another fort around it to 
keep off the enemies.”+ Ferishta merely records that “ the 
king marched from Narwar, but after proceeding some dis- 
tance along the Sindh River he resolved to surround Narwar 
with another wall, which was ordered to be immediately com- 
menced.” It is not clear from either of these accounts what 
was the exact nature of the works that were added by Sikan- 
dar Ludi, The simple meaning would seem to be that he 
added an outer line of walls, but as there are no outer walls 
now existing, and no traces of any former walls, I conclude 
that both historians must have mistaken the nature of Sikan- 
dar Ludi's additions. I think it very probable that his works 
must have been the two lofty inner walls which convert the 
central portion of the fort called the Bdla-Hisdr into a 
strong citadel that commands the other two portions, name 
Madar-hata and Dulha-kot. 


The only work now existing in the fort that can be 
attributed with any probability to the Hindus is a large tank 
+4 the citadel, called Magar-dhaj, or Makara-dhwaya. The 
name is @ Hindu one, and is said to be that of the Raja at 
whose expense the tank was excavated. ‘The work must have 
been rather costly, as the tank is 300 feet square at top, and 
from 35 to 36 feet deep, the whole being dug out of the solid 
rock. It was originally intended to hold 90 feet of water, but 
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the thick coating of stucco, which once lined the interior, has 
long ago disappeared, and the tank is now quite dry except 
after heayy rain when it has a few feet of water, which, 
however, it retains only for a short time. When I last visited 
the fort, the bed of the tank was laid out asa garden contain- 
ing a number of plantains and marigolds, 

Of a later date, the only objects of interest are the iron 
gun of Siwai Jay Sinh of Amber, and the Roman Catholic 
chapel and burial ground. The gun isof the most rude 
and primitive construction, being built up of nine parellel 
iron bars, which are held together by an outer casing of 
bronze. The length of the piece is 10 feet, and the diameter 
of the bore 3} inches. It bearsa Hindi inscription stating 
that the gun, named Phate-./ang, or the ‘* victorious in war," 
was made during the reign of Maharaja Jay Sinh on the 
10th day of the Waning Moon of Srdvana, in the Samvat 
year 1753, or A. D. 1696. 


The Roman Catholic cemetery is a walled enclosure, 
115 feet in length by 83 feet in breadth, containing an 
entrance room, a small chapel, and 50 tombs. The chapel 
is a small apartment, 21} feet long by 104 feet broad, with 
a chancel at the end, 123 by 92 feet. Over the altar there 
are the letters I, H. 8, surmounted by a cross. Of the 
tombs, two only bear inscriptions, of which-one is in Portu- 
guese and Persian, and the other in Persian only. The copy 
of the latter has been mislaid, but I remember that it simply 
recorded the death of a young girl eight years of age, named 
Margarita, who was the daughter of a hakim, or doctor. 
The other records the death of a German, named Cornelius 
Oliver, in A. D. 1747, The Portuguese inscription in eight 
lines beneath a cross is as follows, the three lower lines 
being in smaller characters : 

AQUI JAZ 
CORNELIO 
OLIVERNA 
TURAL DE 
ALLEMAN™ 
NACIDOEM AQUI GR 
ANO PALLECEO 
408 7 og mov 1747. 
anied ae Persian inscription in two 
e of the slab, and perpendicular to the 
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other inscription. It merely records the name and country 
of the individual in the following words : 

Rarnel Auliver Khom Faringt Alimdan, 
that is, “ Cornelius Oliver, by race a German Faringi.” 

The existence of a Christian chapel and cemetery 
inside one of the strongest forts in Northern India, isa fact 
as curious as it is interesting. From the position of Corne- 
lius Oliver's tomb, in the very corner of the enclosure to 
the right hand of the chapel, I infer fhat it was most pro- 
bably one of the first, if not the very earliest, of all the 
tombs, and, consequently, that the chapel must have been 
constructed somewhere about the same time. It is scarcely 
possible that any Christian establishment would have been 
permitted in such a position during the reign of the bigotted 
Aurangzib, whose governors everywhere displayed their 
religious zeal by the most rabid intolerance. I presume, 
therefore, that this Christian community was most probably 
not settled at Narwar until some time after the death of 
Aurangzib, when the rapid decay of the Muhammadan 
empire of Delhi led to the general employment of European 
artillerymen. A small company of 30 or 40 gunners, 
with their Native families, would have been quite sufficient 
to furnish 50 graves in the course of a few years. 

The city of Narwar is no oy 8 the prosperous place 
so graphically described by the poet Bhavabhuti, but a small 
town of not more than 4,000 inhabited houses, enclosed by 
a low wall of little strength. It has three gates, two of 
which, the Gwalior gate and the Jhinsi gate, lead towards 
those cities, and the third, called the Dobai gate, leads 
towards a tank of the same name. all sides it is sur- 
rounded by crumbling houses and mounds of ruins, On one 
of these mounds, near the Jhansi gate, and in the old 
mahallah, or “ward,” of Kdchipura, there is a large in- 
scribed slab, 4 feet 9 inches long and 4 feet 4 inches road. 
The opening words, Om, Namah Siddhaya, are alone legible, 
as the slab has been purposely mutilated. At the end 
I thought that I could trace the word Samvat with the date 


of 1192, or A. D. 1185, but this reading is very doubtful. 
From the commanding position of the mound I judge that 
it must once have been the site of a large an important 


temple. 
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Outside the city, on the road towards Gwalior, there is 
a rough sandstone pillar, 23 feet 45 inches in height, called 
the Jait-Kambh, or “column of victory.” At 8 feet above 
the ground there is a sunken tablet, with an inscription of 
83 lines, recording the genealogy of the Tomara dynasty 
of Gwalior. The list of names opens with Vira Sinha Deva, 
who established his independence immediately after the 
invasion of Timur, and ends with Sangrdma, who succeeded 
to the nominal sovereignty about A. D. 1615, and died about 
1630. The erection” of the pillar must, therefore, have 
taken place during the early part of the reign of Shah 
Jahan, when the Kachhwihas were in disgrace for having 
sided with their relative, Prince Khusru, as already relate 
in my account of the later Kachhwiha dynasty. We know 
that Sangrima’s younger brother, Vira Mitra Sena, was in 
high favour with the Mogal emperor, by whom he was 
appointed governor of the fort of Rohit&s, on the Son River, 
as recorded in the RohitAs inscription, which is dated in 8S. 
1688, or A. D. 1631, after the death of Sangrima. It 
seems highly probable, therefore, that the Tomara Prince, 
Sangrima, must have been the governor of Narwar at the 
e when the Jait-Kambh, or “conqueror's pillar’ was 
erected. 


On the side of the Gwalior road also there is a very 
fine large baori, or reservoir of water, 27 feet in diameter, 
with a flight of steps down to the water's edge, flanked on 
each side by a shady cloister, supported on ten stone pillars. 
This baori belongs to the same period as the Jail-Aambh, 
as it bears an inscription dated in 8. 1687, or A. D, 1630, 
and was, therefore, most probably constructed during the 
temporary rule of the Tomara Princes in Narwar. 


In the same direction there is a curious Sati monument 
erected to the memory of the two wives of Sundar Dds, who 
was the wpdédya, or “spiritual guide,” of the Kachhwiha 
Raja, Gaj Sinh, of Narwar. He accompanied the Raja to 
the Dakhan war, where he is said to have been killed about 
A. D. 1700, or, perhaps, a few years later. The Raja sent 
his dopatta, or “plaid,” to Narwar, which his two wives 
accepted, and burned themselves with it. They were named 
Lddham Devi and Surup Devi, or the “ beloved wife,” and 
“the beautiful wife,” and their effigies are rudely sculptured 
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under the inscription which records their names and those 
of their descendants, The present monument was erected 
in 8. 1880, or A. D. 1823, by Josi Yadunath, the fifth in 
descent from Sundar Das, as the original Sati pillar, which was 
set up by the son, had become broken and defaced. There 
are several descendants of Sundar Das still living in Narwar, 
Sipri, and Kulbaras, all of whom speak with pride of the 
noble act of their ancestor’s wives. 


The only produce of Narwar is crude iron, which is 
smelted in large quantities in all the neighbouring villaves. 
The chief markets for this manufacture are in the J hiinsi 
and Chanderi districts to the east and south, and in the 
Gangetic Doab to the north, where it competes successfully 
with English iron. The best ore is found in the vicinity of 
Gwalior, but, from the total want of fuel, the ore is carried 
to Karahi and Magraoni, near Narwar, where charcoal is 
comparatively cheap. But the great forests of Narwar, where 
Akbar used to hunt the wild elephant, are now gradually 
disappearing, and the consequent rise in the price of charcoal 
is daily adding to the cost of manufacture, 80 that the time 
is probably not far distant when the soft malleable iron of 
Gwalior and Narwar will be driven from all the markets of 
the Doab by the cheaper and more brittle English iron. 


Connected with Narwar are the two great ue FE over the 
Sindh Rivtr,—one to the south, towards Sipri and Kulharas, 
and the other to the north, towards Gwalior. There is no 
inscription to determine the date of these bridges; but, from 
the great similarity of their designs with that of the smaller 
bridge at Nuribid, which was built in A. H. 1072, or A, D. 
1661, during the reign of Aurangzib, there is every reason 
for believing the tradition of the people that these bridges 
also belong to the same period. This conclusion is cor- 
roborated the journal of William Finch, who makes no 
mention of either of the bridges at the period of his visit 
in A. D. 1610. 

The south bridge is situated in the midst of the hills at 
a place called Patti Ghiti, near the small village of Dhongri, 
10 miles to the south-west of Narwar. At this point the 
bed of the river is rocky throughout, and offers every ad- 
vantage for the construction of a permanent bridge. But 
the fatal mistake of making the thickness of the piers equal 
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to the span of the arches, which is common to all the 
Muhammadan bridges of this period, has filled half the 
channel with solid masses of masonry which “ the indignant 
stream” has resented by working its way round each end 
of the bridge. From the position of two square turrets on 
one of the mid-channel piers, as well as from the general 
direction of both banks, I infer that the original bridge 
consisted of 22 arches, each of 19 feet 7 inches span, resting 
on solid piers 20 feet in thickness. The roadway was 20 
feet in breadth and ‘horizontal. As the bridge at present 
stands it consists of 26 of these arches, and of five smaller 
arches of 13 feet 9 inches span, resting on piers 16 feet 2 
inchesin thickness. The latter are at the northern end of 
the bridge, and, as they are still unbroken, I conclude, with 
some probability, that the Sindh River must have carried 
away the abutment at this end soon after it was built. But 
as these small arches afforded an additional waterway of 
only 68 feet 9 inches, the amount of relief was too small to 
be of any realuse. The bridge was accordingly cut away 
at the southern end, where the bank now forms a deep bay, 
which extends no less than 180 feet beyond the 22nd and 
last arch of the original bridge. This increased channel 
was then bridged by four new arches of the same span as 
those of the first design, but they have again been swept 
away by the stream, anf only the foundations of the piers 

traceable. The height of the piers to the spring 
of the arches is 15} feet, and the height of the arches is 101 
feet, and their thickness 3 feet. Up to the spring of the 
arches the piers have curved ends projecting 7 feet both up 
and down the stream. The upper part of each pier is pierced 
by a small arch of 4 feet span, or one-fifth of its thickness. 
As it at present stands the whole brid is 1,204 feet in 
length, with 31 arches, of which 26 are large and 5 are 
small. Altogether the waterway amounts to only 577 feet 
11 inches, while that of the id mass of piers is no less 
than 692 feet 5 inches, or somewhat more than one-half of 
the actual breadth of the channel. The bridge is substan- 
tially and honestly built with large stones and excellent 
mortar, and the long stones of the parapet are carefully dove- 
tailed together. But the original defect of blocking up one- 
half of the channel with a row of massive piers was fatal 
to the permanent stability of the bridge, which has been 
turned by the stream at least three times in 200 years, and 
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which is now standing quite useless in the rainy season, and 
only accessible in the dry season by a ladder at one end. 


The northern bridge is situated three miles to the 
north-east of the fort, where the bed of the Sindh River 
ig partly firm rock and partly loose boulders. From the 
remains of a large pier or abutment near the north end 
I infer that the original bridge must have consisted of 
99 arches like that at the Patti-Gidti, each having & 
span of 19 feet 5 inches, with piers 6f the same thick- 
ness. The central pier was ornamented with two square 
open cupolas. The whole length of the original bridge, 
including two massive abutments, of which one is still 
standing, was 1,000 feet. After some time the three 
arches at the north end having been swept away by the 
stream, a new bridge of 10 small arches, each 11 feet 
4 inches span, with piers of 19 feet 4 inches, was added at 
that end. But this also having been turned by the stream, 
a second addition of 3 arches, each of 11 feet span, with piers 
of 18 feet 8 inches, was made at the same end, which has 
since shared the fate of its predecessor, The main piers and 
arches of this northern bridge are similar to those of the 
southern bridge at Patti-Ghiti, and need not, therefore, be 
described. The piers have the same curved projections up 
and down stream, and the same small arches Soe The 
masonry of the central portion of the arches, however, must 
have been very inferior, as many of the arches have fallen 
down, although the roadway above is still intact, owing to 
the strong adhesion of the splendid mortar grouting of 
which it is formed, The road-way is 32 feet 7 inches wide, 
which is increased to 110 feet at the ends by the splay of 
the abutments. When complete with its two additions and 
abutments, this northern bridge was 1,098 feet in length. 


I cannot close my account of Narwar without mention- 
ing the curious fact that no gipsy ever enters the place but 
always makes a long detour of several miles to avoid it. The 
origin of this strange observance 1s attributed by the people 
to an occurrence which is even more strange. The story is 
variously related, but the main points are the same in ‘all the 
versions. Many centuries sgo, when the fort was besieged, 
the Raja wished to senda letter to his friends on the opposite 
hill by a rope which had previously been stretched across the 
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valley, but the distance was so great that no one would 
venture to take the letter, although the Raja offered half his 
kingdom as a reward. At length a WNatni, or female gipsy, 
appeared before him and undertook to carry the letter across, 

rovided the Raja swore before all the nobles that he would 
faithfully adhere to his promised gift of half the kingdom. 
The Raja took the required oath readily, and the gipsy at 
once began her perilous passage hand over hand across the 
rope. After much toil she reached the opposite hill, and 
delivered the letter, when she again started on her return to 
the fort. She had already got about half-way across, when 
one of the nobles whispered to the Raja that, as the letter 
had been safely delivered, now was the time to save half his 
kingdom. The Raja took the treacherous hint and cut the 
rope, when the poor gipsy fell headlong to the ground and 
was instantly killed. Since that time it is said that no gipsy 
has ever entered Narwar, but has always avoided the place 
by travelling some other road. A similar story is told of the 
last Raja of the first Sirmor dynasty, who is said to have lost 
his kingdom in A. D, 834 for his treachery to the Naini, or 
female gipsy, who successfully passed from the old capital of 
Kangra to the opposite hill by a rope over the Giri River, 
which was then in flood. As the people of the Himalayas 
are familiar from their youth with this mode of crossing their 
rivers I think that the story must certainly have originated 
+ a mountainous country, and I would, therefore, give the 

eference to Sirmor, although Narwar is also a hilly 
country. It is possible, however, that the story may have 
been common property, as the Sirmor Rajas are said to have 
been Suraj-bansi Rajputs, the same as the Kachhwihas of 


Narwar. 


XV. HIMATGARH. 

The small fort of Himatgarh is situated on an isolated 
rock about 100 feet in height at the southern mouth of the 
long Paniir Pass, which lies between Narwarand Gwalior. It 
is about 1,200 feet in length from north to south, but its 
breadth is not more than '250 feet in the widest part. It is 
approached by a steep zig-zag path on the west side, and the 
rock is scarped allround. But it is too narrow to afford much 
shelter, and its only water is contained in three small tanks, of 
which two were dry at the time of my visit, and the third 
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had no more than 5 feet, although it was covered over from the 
rays of the sun. Himatgarh is, therefore, a place of no strength 
or importance at the present time, although it was of sufficient 
consequence in the time of Sikandar Ludi to be besieged by 
the king in person. The name is variously written by the 
different authorities, but, from its position between Gwalior 
and Narwar, there can be no doubt of its identity with 
Himatgarh. Abdul Kadir, of Budaon, writes the name 
Udantgir.* Two different copies of Niimat-ullah have 
Tehankart and Awint-gar, while Ferishta has Hanwantgaré, 
all of which I take to be simple corruptions of Himatgarh. 
According to Abdul KAédir, “ in the year A. H. 912, on 
the appearance of the star Canopus, Sultiin Sikandar marched 
towards the fort of Udanigir. He laid siege to it, and 
ultimately effected its reduction, though it was attended with 
ereat loss on his side. He put most of the infidel garrison 
to the sword, consigned the rest with their families to the 
fire, razed the temples, and erected large mosques on their 
ruins. A similar account 1s given by Ferishta, who relates 
that the king, in the year 912 A, H., despairing of reducing 
Gwalior, proceeded towards the fort of Hanwantgarh.~ The 
place fell in a short time, and the Rajput garrison was put 
to the sword, the temples were destroyed, and mosques 


in 912 A. H., 22nd January 1507 A. D., he arrived at the 
place, and, encoura ing @ struge'e of emulation by splendid 
rewards, intrepid men forced their way im every direction 
into the fort, massacreing the infidel inhabitants, without 
lending an ear to supplications for mercy, and the Rajputs 
Staeat their own habitations and killed and destroyed their 
own families and children.” | 

_ In these three accounts we have the same story of rabid 
intolerance and inhuman cruelty, which constantly disgraces 


@ Sir H. Elliot's Muharomadan Historians, by Dowson, I,, 220. 

+ Thankar, or Thangar, is ssid to have been the old nate of Dayton, Its Muhamma- 
dan name of Sultinkot ia now unknown. : 

+ Briggs’ Translation, I, 590. 

§ Dorn's Translation, p. 62. 
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the Mubammadan annals of India, related by the Muham- 
madan historians themselves. In Himatgarh the destruction 
of the Hindu temples was so complete that their very sites 
are now unknown, and I could not discover even a single 
fragment of a statue. A Raja of Himatgarh is also men- 
tioned by Ferishta who was accused of having bribed Mujahid 
Khan to divert the king from attacking the place. As 
nothing is now known of these Rajas of Himatgarh, I pre- 
sume that the Raja of Gwalior is intended, as Himatgarh was 
certainly one of the ‘dependencies of Gwalior. In fact, one 
of the copies of Nidmat-ullah calls him “ Raja of Gwalior.” 
After the investment of Narwar in the following year, 
Himatgarh was used as a state prison in which Sikandar 
confined his brother, the! Prince JalAl Khan, and an influen- 
tial nobleman, named Shir Khan Lohani. Two years later 
an attempt was made to ing ara Himatgarh either by the 
Hindus, or by the friends of Prince Jalil Khan, when the 
king ordered Sulimin Khan Firmali to march to the aid of 
Husen Khan, the governor of the fort, who, it appears, was 
a converted Hindu, named Rai Dinkar. It is tery Eee e 
therefore, that he may have belonged to the family of the 
Rajas of Gwalior, and, indeed, his name seems suspiciously 
like that of his contemporary Rai Mankat, who was a scion 
of the Tomara dynasty of Gwalior. SulimAn having excused 
himself, the king gave his appointment to Bhikan-Shekh- 
zada, after which nothing more is related of the fate of 
Himatgarh. 


XVI. GWALIAR, OR GWALIOR. 


The great fortress of Gwalior is situated on a precipi- 
tous, flat-topped and isolated hill of sand-stone, which 
rises 300 feet above the town at the north end, but only 
274 feet at the upper gate of the principal entrance, The 
hill is long and narrow; its extreme length from north to 
south being one mile and three-quarters, while its breadth 
varies from 600 feet’ opposite the main entrance to 2,800 feet 
in the middle opposite the great temple.* The walls are 
from 80 to 35 feet in height, and the rock immediately below 
them is steeply but irregularly scarped all round the bill. 
The long line of battlements which crowns the steep scarp 





® See Plate LAXXYVIT, for a Map of Gwalior, 
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on the east, is broken only by the lofty towers and fretted 
domes of the noble palace of Raja Man Sinh. On the oppo- 
site side, the line of battlements is relieved by the deep 
recess of the Urwahi valley, and by the zig-sag and serrated 
parapets and loop-heled bastions which flank the numerous 

tes of the two western entrances. At the northern end, 
where the'rock has been quarried for ages, the jagged masses 
of the overhanging cliff seem ready to fall upon the city 
beneath them. ‘To the south the hill is less lofty, but the 
rock has been steeply scarped, and is generally quite imacces- 
sible. Midway over all, towers the giant form of a massive 
Hindu temple, grey with the moss of ages. Altogether, the 
fort of Gwalior forms one of the most picturesque views in 


Northern India. 


On the plain below lies tlie old city of Gwalior, en- 
circling the north end of the fortress, and to the south, upwards 
of one mile distant, lies the new city, or Lashkar. When 
Daolat Rao Sindhia obtained possession of Gwalior he pitched 
his camp on the open plain to the south of the fort. As 
the camp remained, the tents soon disappeared, and a new 
eity rapidly sprang UP; which still retains the name of 
Lashkar, or “the camp,” to distinguish it from the old city 
of Gwalior.* Since the occupation of the Lashkar, the old 
eity has been gradually deeaying, and is new only one-third 
of the size of the new city. But the two together still form 
ene of the most populous cities in India. In January 1859 
the old city, in its five mahallas, or ‘ wards,” contained 
7,261 houses and 33,792 inhabitants, a dthe new city in its 
eight wards contained 27,269 houses and 108,252 inbabitants, 
making a total of 142,044 people and 34,530 houses, or 4} 

ersons per house. For this information I am indebted to 
the courtesy of my kind friend, Maharao Dinkar Rao, who 
was for a long time the enlightened minister of the Gwalior 


Durbar. 
The view from the fort is varied and extensive, but, 
except during the rainy season when the surrounding hills 
are clothed in green, the general appearance of the country 
jg monotonously brown and arid, To the north, on4 clear 
day, can be seen the gigantic temple of Suhaniya, about 30 
| in the ar the Cutiaaebees whose coins of 


© A similar case occurred in Six 
Panormus bear the Phonician legend of Machanath, or ~ the camp.” 
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miles distant, and still farther in the same direction the red 
hills of Dholpur. To the west, and within gun-shot, lies the 
long flat-topped sand-stone hill of Hanumin, with a basaltic 
peak at the north end, and a white-washed temple on its 
slope, which gives its name to the hill. Beyond, far as the 
eye can reach, nothing is seen but range after range of low 
sand-stone hills. The conical peak of the Raipur hill towers 
over the low ranges on the south, and to the east the level 
plains, dotted with villages, stretch out of sight. 

The old city of Gwalior is a crowded mass of small 
flat-roofed stone houses. Flanking the city to the north, on 
a small conical hill, stands a curious old Pathan archway, the 
remains of a tomb without name. To the east the dense 
mass of houses is intersected by the broad bed of the 
Suvarna-riksha or Subanrikh rivulet, which being generally 
dry, forms one of the principal thoroughfares of the city, 
and is almost the only one passable by carts. Within the 
lower gate stands the picturesque palace of the Gryarnt 
Queen of Raja Min Sinh, a stately quadrangle of stone, 
three storeys in height. Outside the gate isthe Jamai Masjid 
with its gilt pinnacled domes and lofty minarets towering 
over the dwarf houses of the city. Beyond the Subanrikh, 
and just on the outskirts of the city, stands the noble tomb 
of hiahimenid Ghaus, a saint who was much esteemed in 
the days of Baber and Akbar. The tomb is built entirely of 
stone, and is one of the best specimens of Muhammadan 
architecture of the early Mogal period. 

There are three main entrances to the fortress,—one on 
the east, and two on the west side. On the latter side there 
is also another gate leading from the Uredhi valley. This 
was the original and only entrance on the west side, until the 
capture of the place by the Muhammadans, when the 
Emperor Altamsh threw a massive wall across the mouth of 
the valley to secure the wells from all future besierers, At 
the southern end of the fort there isa small postern, called 
the jhilmil khirki, or “ latticed wicket," which leads from 
the foot of the precipice to the inside by a subterranean 
flight of steps cut in the rock, 

The grand entrance is that on the eastern side, Doth 
of the western entrances have been closed at different times 
and for long periods, but the castern entrance has always 
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remained open. The original ascent was by numerous flights 
of broad channelled steps, alternating with bits of paved level 
road, but within the last few years the stone steps have been 
removed, and there is now a continuous ramp or sloping road 
which is much easier than the old steps both for ascent and 
descent. The length of the ascent is 2,500 feet, or nearly 
half a mile, but the actual horizontal distance is only 1,992 
feat. The rise is, therefore, 1 foot in 7} feet, or 15 feet 93 
inches in 100 feet. William Finch, who visited Gwalior in 
A. D. 1610, states that the ascent from the town to the top 
of the rock is “near a mile.”* ‘This exaggerated estimate 
of the distance shows the wearisomeness of the ascent by 
the old flight of steps. This entrance is protected by no less 
than six gates, which are named as follows: 1st, Alamgiri 
Paur ; 2nd, Bddalgarh, or Hindola Paur ; Srd, Bhairon, or 
Ransor Paur; 4th, Ganes Paur; 5th, Tekshman Paur; 
and Gth, Hathiya Paur. 

The Alamgiri, or lowest gateway, wastadded by Mota- 
mid Khan, the Governor of Gwalior, in A: D. 1660, and 
named after the reigning Emperor, Aurangib-Alamgir. This 
gateway is of the plainest Mubhammadan style, and the in- 
scription of Motamid Khan, which is ona soft sand-stone 
slab over the top of the arch, has been nearly obliterated by 
the weather. The wooden gate was quite rotten in 1844, 
when it was renewed by myself. Inside this a there is a 
small court-yard, containing an open ha called the 
kachheri, in which the Muhammadan governors usually sat 
for the dispensation of justice. 


The Bddalgarh gate, which is the entrance to the lower 
outwork of Badalgarh, is said to have been named after 
Badal, or Bédar Sink, the brother of Raja Kalyfin Mall, and 
the uncle of Raja Man Sinh.t <A large brazen bull was 
enshrined in this outwork, which, on the capture of Badal- 
zarh by Ibrahim Ludi in A. D, 1618, was carried off to 
Delhi and set up before the Bagdad gate of the city. The 
other, and the more common, name of this gate at the 


® Kerr's Collection of Voyages and Travela, VIL, 25-4. 

+ Sir Henry Elliot, in his Muhammadan Historians, p. 229, note, states that ners ai 
“was the name of the old fort at Agra.” This may be true, but the Bidalgarh which 
was surrendered to Tbrabim Ludi waa the owtwork ef Gwalior, which Sir Henry, in the 

shows to have been built by Min Sink, Raja of Gwalior, and to have been given 
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present day, is Hindola Paur, which is said to have been 
derived from a much frequented Aindol, or “ swing,” that for- 
merly existed just outside the gate. The gateway itself, 
which is a very fine specimen of Hindu architecture, is of 
the same picturesque style as the Mén-mandir, or palace of 
Raja Man; and as tradition ascribes it to his uncle, I have 
no hesitation in assigning its erection to the reign of Kalyan 
Mall, or of his son Min Sinh, that is, between A. D. 1479 
and 1516, An inscription on an iron plate nailed to the 
wooden gate records its renewal by Sayid Alam, the Gover- 
nor, on the 11th Ramzin 1058 A. H., or 24th September 
A. D. 1648, in the 22nd year of Shah Jahan, on which occa- 
sion, I presume, it received its new name of Shah-Jahans 
Paur. 

The Bhairon gate is attributed by the Bard Kharg Rai 
to Bhairon Pal, one of the earliest of the traditionary 
Kachhwiha Rajas of Gwalior. The style of the gate is 
undoubtedly old, and I am therefore disposed to accept the 
tradition as corroborative of its antiquity. As it at present 
stands, however, I think that it cannot be older than the time 
of the first Musalmins, as the small sloping towers on 
each side of the gateway are undoubtedly of the same style 
as that of the aa Pathin architecture. Its other name of 
Rénsor Paur was derived from the occupation of the man 
to whose charge it was entrusted by the Mahratta rulers. 
He was a bansor, or “ bowyer,” or literally a bambu-splitter, 
and the people gradually got into the habit of calling the 
gate after the person whom they saw there daily seated at 
his work, On one of the jambs of this gateway there is a 
short inscription dated in 8. 1542, or A. D, 1485, just one 
year before the accession of Man Sinh. 


The Ganes gate is said to have been erected by Raja 
Dungar Sink, who reigned from A. D. 1424 to 1454. Out- 
= arom Ling ae the east, there is a small outwork, called 

he itar-Khina, or “ pigeon-house,”’ a name of un- 
doubted Muhammadan origin. In the farther corner of the 
outwork there is a tank of 60 feet long 39 feet broad and 
25 feet deep, called the Ndr Sagar, which was repaired and 
deepened by Motamid Khan in A. H. 1078, or A. D. 1667. 
Its new name was probably derived from the title of 
Motamid Khan, which would appear to have been 
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Nir-ud-din. On passing through the Ganes gate, and on the 
right hand, there is a small masjid built by Motamid Khan 
against the searped rock, and just beyond it, and also 
abutting against the rock, there is a small Hindu shrine 
dedicated to the hermit, Gwdli-pd, after whom the fortress 
received its name of Gwdli-dwar, or Gwdlidr, as it is now 
written. A light is kept constantly burning in the shrine, 
and immediately opposite to it there is a small plastered pillar 
which is thickly studded with projecting receptacles for 
fights. This pillar is called Dip-wdla, dr the “lamp-pillar,” 
and its lamps are lighted once a year on the anniversary of 
the first festival of Gwdlip&. The original site of the shrine 
was on the spot where the small masjid now stands, but the 
old shrine was destroyed by the time-serving governor, 
Motamid Khan, to please his bigoted master Aurangzib, as 
recorded by himself in the following inscription, which 1s 
still attached to the masjid: 

In the reign of the great Prince Alamgir, 

Like the full shining moon, the enlightener of the world, 

Praise be to God that this happy place 

Was by Motamid Khan completed as an alms. 

It was the idol temple of the vile Gwili, 

He made it a mosque, like a mansion of Parndise. 

The Khan of enlightened heart, nay light itself from head to foot, 

Displayed the divine light, like that of mid-day. 

He closed the idol temple : | 

Exclamations rose from earth to heaven, 
When the light put far away the abode of darkness, 

Hatif said “light be blessed” 

According to their numerical powers, the sum of the letters 
in the last three words, Niér-bdd bakhir, “light be blessed” 
amount to 1075, which is the Hijra date of the overthrow of 
GwAlipé’s fane, equivalent to A. D. 1664. 

Before reaching the Lakshman gate there is a small 
temple cut out of the solid rock, which is known as the 
Chatur-bhiji-mandar, or “temple of the four-armed god.” 
Inside the temple, on the left hand, there is a long inscrip- 
tion, No. IV,, dated in 8. 933, or A. D. 876, which record 
a gift of land for the support of the aire by the paramount 
sovereign, Bhoja Deva, who is specially called Gepagiri- 
swami, or “lord of Gwalior.”* There is a tradition preserved 


@ Babu Rajendra Lal, in Bengal Asiatic Society's Journal, 1862, pp. 407-409, reads 
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by Fazl Ali, which attributes the erection of this gate to 
Lakshman Pal, the 17th Prince in his list of the Kachhwiha 
Rajas. He is called Lakshmi Pil in my anonymous manu- 
script, but neither of these names is found in Kharg Rais 
manuscript, nor in that of his eopyist Badili Das. As the 
gateway is undoubtedly old, I think it not improbable that it 
may have been so named by Vajra Dima, the Kachhwaba 
conqueror of Gwalior, after his father Lakshmana, about 
A. D. 970. Itis quite possible, however, that the name may 
have been derived from a later prince, Lakshmana Sinha, 
one of the 20 sons of Raja Vira Sinha Deva, the founder 
of the Tomara Dynasty of Gwalior. The eldest son, Virama 
Deva, succeeded to the throne of Gwalior in A. D. 1402, 
and Lakshman Sinh became the Rao of Pahar-garh, which 
still exists as a petty Chiefship to the west of Gwalior. 
The palewey is certainly as old as the time of these princes, 
for the wooden gate itself bearsa short inscription, No. XX., 
which is dated in 8. 1522, or A. D. 1465, and as this record 
does not refer to the gate but to a small rock-cut tank 
immediately on the right hand, the wooden gate itself is no 
doubt older, and the stone gateway may be, and probably is, 
very much older still. Iam therefore strongly inclined to 
assign it to the time of Vajra Dama in the end of the 10th 
century. Immediately opposite the tank there is a 
Musalmin tomb .which is assigned to Taj Nizim, one of 
the nobles of Ibrahim Ludi, who was killed in the first 
unsuccessful assault on this gate in A. D. 1518. 

Above the Lakshman gate the way is level for some 
distance, and the face of the rock on the right hand is 
covered with small tablets and deep recesses containing 
various sculptures, which are chiefly devoted to the worship 
of MahAdeva and the Lingam. There are four groups of 
Mahideva and Parvati seated, three figures of Ganesa, anil 
two of the Bull Nandi, while the Lingams of all sizes 
amount to nearly fifty. But the principal sculpture, which 
is immediately Some the gate, is a colossal group of the 
boar incarnation of Vishnu, 153 feet in height, which was 
purposely defaced with a chisel by the worshippers of Siva, 
and then concealed by the back wall of a large pillared recess 
for the enshrinement of a Lingam. From its position, 
immediately in front of the gate, I conclude that this is most 
probably one of the oldest sculptures now existing at Gwalior. 
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Over the statue there is a large figure of an elephant, 
10 feet in length, of which the whole of the lower part of 
the body has been cut away to forma canopy. This curious 
design is certainly original, but its novelty of conception 
is completely marred by its utter want of taste and fitness.* 
Near the upper end of the rock there is a small group of 
a recumbent female and child. The mother is two feet long, 
and is represented lying on her right side with her head 
raised, and resting on her right arm. ler left knee is bent, 
and her left hand is placed on the small figure of the child 
at her side. This is the usual conventional position in which 
Méydé Devi and her infant son, Buddha, are represented ; 
but in the total absence of any other specimens of Buddhist 
sculpture at Gwalior, it seems scarcely possible that this 
group can have been executed by the followers of Sakya 
Muni. I conclude, therefore, that it must belong to the 
Jains, and from its position amongst so many early Brah- 
manical sculptures, I think that it cannot be assigned to a 
later date than the 9th or 10th century, or somewhat prior 
to the probable period of the Saiva sculptures. 

The Héthiya Paur, or “elephant gate,” as it now 
stands, was built by Raja Man Sinh, who reigned from A. D. 
1486 to 1516. The name was derived from the life-size 
statue of an elephant, which formerly stood immediately 
outside the gate. On its back there were two figures, namely, 
the mahaué or driver in front, and the Raja himself on 
the back of the animal. This group was seen by the 
Emperor Baber when he visited Gwalior in A. D, 1525, who 
describes it as “the perfect resemblance of an elephant."+ 
It is mentioned by Abul Fazl in A. D. 1596.— It was seen 
by the English traveller, Wm. Finch, in April 1610, in the 
early part of the reign of Jahangir. Finch describes it as 
“a curious colossal figure of an elephant in stone” at the 
top gate.§ As I can find no further mention of this statue, 
I presume that it was appropriated by Muzafar Khan, who 
held the fortress for 19 years, from the accession of Shah 
Jahan in A. D. 1628 to 1647. HirAman, the Munshi of 





® A sitnilar canopy over a figure of Siva ia gi Mra, Speir, in her “ Life in 
Ancient India," p. 873, from a dmwing in Colonel ce ae " 
¢ Momoirs by Erakins, p. 383. 
{ Gladwin's Ain Akbari, II, 48. 
§ Kerr's Collection of Voyages and Trayela, VITI., 294. The name of Hdthi Pour 
hant with a driver on ita back 


must, however, be moch older, aa there waa a stone “— 
outside the upper gate in the time of [ba Batula, French ranalation, If. 194. 
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Motamid Khan, who was the governor of the fortress under 
Aurangzib, relates that Muzafar Khan “had an elephant 
so powerful and courageous that he would destroy whole 
ranks of the enemy at once, which he did so effectually 
upon a battle happening with the house of Ludi that he 
was the principal cause of the vietory, and for which the 
eovernor obtained the title of Khdni Jehdn. On this and 
other accounts fe had a statue of this elephant carved in 
stone and set up at,the north gate of the fort. I infer | 
without much hesitation that this elephant must have been 
the original statue of Raja Man, because Hirdman makes 
no mention of the latter, which I think he would have done 
had it existed in the time of Motamid Khan, as that bigoted 
governor would almost certainly have destroyed it when he 
pulled down the “ idol temple of the vileGwali."* In A. D. 
1648 the HAthiya gate was repaired by Sayid Alam, the 
new governor, and in 1840, when I first saw it, the wooden 
gate was still in fair order. This elephant gate-way forms 
part of the noble palace of Raja Man Sinh, which is one 
of the finest specimens of Hindu architecture in Northern 
India. Itis the uppermost gate-way of the eastern entrance ; 
but there is another gate-way inside the fort, which leads to 
the different palaces at the north end. It is called Hdwa 
Pauwr, or the “windy gate,” because a pleasant breeze is 
nearly always blowing through it. 


The north-west entrance, which consists of three gates, 
is called Dhondha Paur from a small temple dedicated to 
Dhondha Deva. Its first construction is ascribed by Fazal 
Ali to Dhandher PAl, one of the early Kachhwiha Rajas, 
who is called Dhandhana by Badili Dis, and Ghanghana 
by Kharg Rai. A Dhandha,Pal is found in all of my four 
lists, but no works are attributed to him. An inscription 
cut on the rock beside the temple of Dhandha Deva ascribes 
its construction to Raja MAn Sinh in S. 1652, or A. D. 1495. 
But the date of 5. 1505, or A. D. 1448, which is recorded on 
the rock in another part of this entrance, would seem to 


show that rar geen was in use before the time of Min 
Sinh. A third short inscription on a slab of one of the 
towers of the lower outwork, is dated Asan badi ashtami 1562, 
or A. D. 1805. This entrance was, therefore, in common use 
ee ese 0 cael I a ht Ae Se 


* Translation by Lee in hia Thu Batula, p. 14 
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during the reign of Min Sinh, and to him I am disposed 
to assign the construction of the lower outwork, which 
contains the temple of Dhondha Deva. <As the outer gate 
also is adorned by two stone lions in graceful pillared niches 
similar to those of the elephant gate, I think that its restora- 
tion, if not its original erection, may be confidently attriteses 
to Raja Mén Sinh. This entrance was generally kept closed 
under the Muhammadan rule, as the state prisoners were con- 
fined in its upper outwork. The cells, w ich still exist, are 
called no-choki, or the “ nine cells.” They vary from 15 to 26 
feet in height, and are lighted as well as ventilated by small 
openings near the roofs. This entrance was also kept 
closed during the Mahratta rule when, three gates being 
carefully walled up, it remained shut during the 13 years of 
British occupancy, from 1841 to 3857, but since the re- 
oceupation in 1858, the Dhondha entrance has again been 
opened for the convenience of the garrison, During the 
long period of its closure, the names of the separate gates 
have been forgotten, and the general name of Dhondha is 
now applied to them all. 

The south-western entrance is called Ghargary Paur. 
It takes its name from a tank cut out of the solid rock which 
was called the Ghargarj Baori, or’ “ well of gurgling water,” 
from the gurgling plash of the falling water as it percolated 
through the upper roeks.* This tank is a very large exca- 
vation, being 49 feet long and 24 broad, but it is now quite 
dry. The Ghargarj entrance had five gates, all of which 
have long been closed. The two upper gate-ways were 
breached by General White in 1805, from batteries erected 
on the opposite hill of Hanumin, which is exactly 5,000 
feet distance from the wall of the fort. The uppermost 
gate-way has since been carefully walled up, but the second 
genres is a complete ruin. ‘The outer-gate was also 
reached by General White, but it is now walled up. The 
middle wie ie is of the same style as the middle gate of 
the Dhondha Paur. It has the same light pillared niches, 
containing the same stone lions, and consequently I infer 
with some certainty that it must have been built by Raja 
Min Sinh, Below the second ruined gate there are three 











| ® But as gorgay in Persian means simply a “redoubt,” fa Sa poetlie'thak the ain ins 
bea Mulsscomaclar one, as the “ gate-way covered by a redoubt,” If so the other astectene 
could not have possessed any outworka when this name wae given, | 
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figures sculptured on the face of the rack. The uppermost 
figure is Ganesa, the middle one a four-armed female, and 
the lowest a two-armed female. ‘The names of the separate 
gates have long since been forgotten, and the entrance is 
now known by the general name of Ghargarj Paur, But 
though the names of the gates have been forgotten, there 
is one name attached to this entrance, that of Popham, 
which the Mahrattas still repeat, and which the British will 
ever hold in remembrance for successful daring. Major 
Popham commanded ‘the force which invested Gwalior in 
1780. Under his orders the fort was escaladed by two 
companies, led by a very dashing officer, Captain Bruce, the 
brother of the traveller. The point of escalade was in 
one of the re-entering angles of the wall close to the 
Ghargarj gate. It is said that the spot was pointed out to 
Popham by a cow-herd, and that the whole of the attacking 
party were supplied with grass shoes to prevent them from 
slipping on the ledges of rock. There is a story also that 
the cost of these grass shoes was deducted from Popham's 
pay when he was about to leave India as a Major-General, 
nearly a quarter of a century afterwards. 

As a place of defence, Gwalior has always been con- 
sidered one of the most impregnable fortresses in Upper 
India. In the beginning of the eleventh century the Raja 
prudently made his submission to Mahmud of Ghazni; but 
the opinion of Mahmud’s companions is no doubt truly 
expressed by Abu Rih&n, when he describes Gwalior and 
Kilinjar as two of the strongest places in the country. 
Gwalior fully maintained this reputation when it stood a 
12 months’ siege against the Emperor Altamsh in A. D. 
1232, Still later, after it had fallen into the hands of the 
Hindus, it baffled all the efforts of the Emperors of Delhi 
during the whole of the fifteenth century, and was only taken 
in A. D. 1518 after a siege of two years, On the east side 
it is quite impregnable if properly defended; but on the 
west side there are several weak points in the different re- 
entering angles, which would invite the attack of a bold 

siecer. Both of the attacks planned by British com- 
manders have been directed successfully against these weak 
points on the west side. The first was the dashing escalade 
made by Major Popham in 1780, the second was the regular 
attack made by General White in 1805, breaching the 
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Ghargarj gateway ; but the fort has been taken a third time 
by British troops in a manner as bold ‘and as dashing as the 
escalade of Popham. Early on the morning of the 19th 
of June 1858 a party of the 25th Bombay Native Infantry, 
under the command of Lieutenants Rose and Walter, “ crept 
up the rock, burst open the main gateway of the fort, and 
taking the enemy by surprize, forced an entrance through 
an archway* connected by a narrow street with the in- 
terior defences. Here they had to entertain a fierce hand 
¢o hand encounter with the garrison, urged to desperation 
by the knowledge that they had no retreat.” Thus, by a 
lucky surprize, was gained the rock of Gwalior, which Sir 
Hugh Rose justly calls “one of the most important and 
strongest fortresses in India.” But the success was dearly 
purchased with the loss of the gallant leader, Lieutenant 
Rose, who fell in the narrow street leading from the Hithiya 
Paur, or elephant gate, to the Hawa Pour, or windy gate. 


Asaplace of defence, Gwalior is superior to most of 
the other fortresses of Northern India—in the possession of 
an unfailing supply of water. Both KAlanjar and Ajaygarh 
have been obliged to surrender by the drying up of their 
tanks; but the tanks and wells of Gwalior have never yet 
failed, and its fortress has only been cained either by assault 
or by capitulation. Several of the tanks are of considerable 
size, and some of them are no doubt as old as the fortress 
itself. They may be divided into three distinct classes ac- 
cording to their construction, and may be designated as 
tanks, cisterns, and baoris. The tanks are as usual large 
open excavations in the solid rock, which are supplied atively 
by rain water during the monsoon. ‘The cisterns are cut in 
the side of the cliff between the different gate-ways. The 
upper mass of rock is supported on pillars, and there is 
usually only a single small entrance. The baoris are large 
wells, with flights of steps down to the water's edge. There 
is only one of these in the upper part of the fortress, but 
there are several of them in the Urwdthi outwork, which are 
pe ularly known as the Ath-kiia, No-Jaort, or “ eight wells 
and nine baoris.” ‘The water in these last is always sweet 
and wholesome, and is now the only good drinking water in 
the fortress. The water in the cistern, which is filtered from 





@ The Hawa Paur, or“ windy gate ;" see Plate LEXXVIL 
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the upper tanks through the sand-stone rock, is always clear 
and cool, but it is now so strongly impregnated with the 
filthy odour of bat’s dung as to be utterly nauseous. The 
water in the upper tanks is clear but unwholesome, as it 
causes all sores to ulcerate. The cause of this peculiarity 
is simple dirt, which has accumulated in the course of time 
to a considerable, depth. All the shallower tanks dry u 
annually. They can, therefore, be cleaned out, and filled wi 
fresh water every year. But these are the very tanks that 
would be of no use during a long siege, and which are of 
little real use at any time, as they fail just as the hot season 
begins, or at the very time when water is most wanted. 
There are fifteen principal tanks which still hold water at the 
present day, but there are at least as many more that are now 
dry, and which certainly must have failed a long time ago, 
as their names are quite forgotten. 

The oldest of the tanks is most probably the Suraj 
Kund, or “ reservoir of the sun,” which I think may be 
assigned to the reign of Raja Pasupati, about 275 to 300 
A.D, ‘The temple of the sun, which was built in his time, 
no longer exists, but as the oldest of the Gwalior inscriptions 
No. I. records that the temple was dedicated in the month 
of Kartik, I infer without much hesitation that it must have 
stood on the bank of the Suraj Kund, where an annual fair 
is still held on the first Sunday of Kartik. The tank is 350 
fect in length by 180 in breadth, but the depth is variable 
as the bottom is very uneven. The deepest part is at the 
south end, where the water rarely dries up. A Hindu 
Bairdgi formerly lived on the edge of the tank, where he 
kept a perpetual fire burning, at which, as he gravely 
asserted, Suraj PAl, the founder of Gwalior, used to light his 
hooka, This fire was most probably the sole relic of the old 
temple of the sun, which I conclude must have been 
destroyed at a very early date, as it is not mentioned in any 
of the local histories. The tank, however, is noted by all as 
the work of Suraj Pal, the first Raja of Gwalior in 8. 332, 
or A. D. 275, which is within a few years of the date already 
ey to the temple, I postpone the discussion of thie 
local date until I come to the history of the foundation of 
fortress itself, and of Suraj PAl, its reputed founder. 
the rock at the extreme northern point of the fortress. The 
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tank is said to have been attached to the temple of Jayantt- 
thora, the erection of which is attributed to Jayanta Pdla, 
one of the pri! Kachhwiha Rajas. The northern point 
of the fort is still called Jayanti-thora, and there still exists 
a small pillared arcade, which may have formed part 
of the court-yard of the temple, although it is pro- 
bably not older than the reign of Virama Deva, who reigned 
from A. D. 1400 to 1419. Inside the arcade there are two 
inscribed tablets, of which one gives the name of the Tomara 
Raja Virama, and the other the date of 8. 1465, or A. D. 
1408, in the middle of Virama’s reign. 

The Johara Talao is situated in the north end of the 
fort, immediately in front of Shah Jahan's palace. It is 200 
feet square, and from 6 to 8 feet in depth at the end of the 
seasonal rains. Itis said to owe its name to the Johar, or 
great sacrifice of all the females of the garrison, which was 
verformed when the fortress was captured by Altamsh in 
A. D. 1282. It was repaired by Motamid Khan, when, 
according to Hiraman Munshi, it was © enclosed with a wall 
firmly built with brick and mortar so that not a drop of its 
water was lost.” The brick walls still remain in good order, 
but the coating of stucco has disappeared in so many places 
that the water now escapes too freely through the porous 
sand-stone rock, and the tank consequently becomes dry 
almost every year. 

The Sds-bdhu tank isso called from its vicinity to the 
two temples which are now only known 4s the Sds-bahu, or 
the “mother-in-law and daughter-in-law.” It is 250 feet 
long and 150 feet broad, and from 15 to 18 feet deep, but it 
ig usually dry, as its stucco facing has all disappeared, and 
the rain-water rarely lasts for more than a few days. There 
is a rough stone pillar standing in the centre of the tank, 
but it is without inscription, and as there is no tradition 
attached to the tank, it is impossible to say when it may have 
been excavated. I infer, however, from the loss of its name, 
that the tank must be several centuries old, otherwise it 
would almost certainly have been mentioned by Kharg Rai, 
the other annalists. 

The Mdn Sarwar tank is situated on the western side 
of the fort, near the Urwahi gate-way. It is said to have 
been excavated by Raja Man Sinh, after whom it is named. 
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It is about 20 feet deep on the western side, where it is partly 
built up, but owing to fissures in the rock, and the want of 
stucco, it no longer retains water except for a short time 
during the seasonal rains. 

The Réni Téland Chedi Tél,as their names import, 
are said to have been excavated by the queen of Raja Man 
Sinh and her slave girl about A. D. 1500. They are situ- 
ated close together at the south end of the fort, and are con- 
nected by a subterrapean passage cut in the rock. Accord- 
ing toa well-known tradition, which is also mentioned by 
Fazl Ali as early as the reign of Shah Jahan, the slave girl's 
tank always remained dry in spite of every contrivance that 
could be devised, until the happy thought occurred of cut- 
ting a secret passage to the Rani’s tank, At the present day 
this passage is always visible at the low-water level in the 
dry season, but it is probable that, when first excavated and 
freshly stuccoed, these tanks may have retained their water 
ata higher level, They are about the same size, 80 by GO 
feet, and are surrounded by buildings which are now in 

To the south of the main entrance there is a large 
round baori, about 20 feet in diameter, with steps down to the 
water's edge, This baori is attached to a large pillared build- 
ing which was erected in the time of the Emperor Baber, 
but as it is not mentioned in any of the inscriptions on the 
building, I conclude that it must be of earlier date. 


The Gangola Talao is situated in the middle of the fort 
at the south end of the Bila kila, and nearly opposite 
the Teli Mandir. It is 200 feet square, and of irregular 
depth, but during my residence of five years at Gwalior, it 
always had a considerable depth of water on the south side, even 
in the driest season. In one year, on the 21st of June, just 
before the setting in of the seasonal rains, [ measured 13 
feet of water on the south side. There is no tradition re- 
rarding the excavation of this tank; but as the name is a 
Hindu one, I presume that the inscription of the time of 
Jahangir, which was formerly attached to a small pillared 
building on its bank, must have referred only to its repair. 
This inseription was dated in A. H. 1023, and in Samvat 1671, 
both equivalent to A. D. 1614, but it has disappeared since 
I left Gwalior in 1853, and as my old copy of it has been 
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mislaid, I am unable to state the —— of the record. It 
was missing in 1860 when I enquired for it, and when I visit- 
ed Gwalior during the present year, I could not learn what 
had become of it. 

The Katora Talao derives its name from its round shape, 
which is like that of a Aafora, or shallow circular bowl. It 
is 150 feet in diameter and 23 feet deep; but it frequentl. 
dries up, a8 the conduits, which formerly supplied 1t with 
rain water, have become closed with .rubbish, so that it is 
never more than half filled at the present day. It is sur- 
rounded by a circular arcade, and was always a favourite 
resort of the soldiers of the garrison. It is situated to the 
west of the Gangola Talao, and close to the wall of the fort 
overlooking the Urwahi Valley. Its age is unknown. 


The Ek-khamba Talao, or “one pillar tank,” is 80 
named from a stone pillar standing in the middle of it. It 
is 200 feet long and 80 feet broad, with rooms on three sides. 
It is situated a little to the north of the Katora Talao, and 
close to the western wall of the fort. Its date is unknown, 
but it is most probably old. 


The Dhobi Tal, or “ washerman’s tank,” is situated 
at the south end of the fort near the Rani and Chedi re- 
servoirs. Itis the largest of all the Gwalior tanks, being 
nearly 400 feet long by 200 feet broad; but it is very shal- 
low, and consequently dries up every year. 


The Nari Sdgar is situated in the south-east corner of 
the Khabutar-Khana outwork. It is 60 feet long, 39 feet 
broad, and 25 feet deep. It was repaird by Motamid Khan 
about A. D. 1687 under its present name, which I believe to 
have been derived from the governor's title of Nur-ud-din. 


The Gujari Baori is a small deep tank with steps down 
to the water’s edge about 80 feet long by 30 feet broad. It 
+s situated at the foot of the cliffin the Gujari Mahal out- 
work. The Dhondha Baori is situated in the outwork of 
the Dhondha Deva Gate. It is about 30 feet long by 15 feet 
broad and 40 deep. On the 5th of April, in one year, I 
measured a depth of 30 feet of water, but the water-is unfit 
to drink, and is only used for ablution when the Johara Tat 


dries up. 
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Tho principal covered cisterns ent in the side of the cliff 
are the Sarad and Anar Baoris, between the Lokshman 
and Hathiya gates of the eastern entrance, and the Ghargarj 
Baori below the third gate of the Ghargarj entrance, The 
Sarad Baori, or “cold water tank,” is situated nearest to 
the Hathiya, or elephant gate. It is a large square excava- 
tion, with a single small entrance, which used to be kept closed 
by an iron-barred door, The roof is supported on pillars. 


When I measured it, there was a depth of 8 feet of 
water, but the place was filled with the nauseous effluvia of 
bats. The Anar Baori, or “ cool-water tank,” is similar to 
the last, It was formerly kept closed, but it is now disused for 
the same reason as the other cistern. The Ghargarj Baori 
is 49 feet long by 24 feet broad, but I was unable to ascertain 
the depth, as the interior is now filled with mud to within 5 
feet of the roof, The roof itself is supported on four round 
pillars, which are surmounted by massive rude capitals, all 
cut out of the solid rock. 


The palaces still existing inside the fort of Gwalior are 
known by the following names, Ist, the Karan Mandir ; 
2nd, the Mda Mandir; 3rd, the Gdjarni Mandir ; 4th, the 
Fikrama Mandir; 6th, Shir Mandir, or Jahangiri Mahal ; 
and 6th, the Shahkjahan Mandir, The Emperor Humayun 
ig also said to have built a palace in Gwalior, but I was 
unable to find any trace of it: I think, however, that if must 
have been situated on the site of the present Shahjahin 
Mandir, 

The Karan Mandir, or palace of Raja Karna, is situat- 
ed atthe northern end of the fort opposite the Dhondha 
gate, and just outside the entrance of the Jahangiri Mahal. 
The proper name of this building is the Airté Mandir, or 

lace of Raja Kirtti Sinh, who reigned from A, D. 1454 
to 1479; but as he is always called by the Muhammadan 
historians Fai Karn instead of Rai Kirt, the erroneous 
name has supplanted the true one. The Karan Mahal isa 
long narrow building of two storeys, containing only one 
large room 43 feet by 28, the roof of which is supported on 
two rows of pillars. On each side of it there are smaller 
rooms, 28 by 15, and 28 by 12, which occupy the whole 
breadth of the building. The northern end of the palace, 
which is octagonal in shape, contains a number of bath-rooms 
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for hot and cold water, but these have long been disused 
and are now out of repair. There are traces of painting in 
some of these bath-rooms, but the ornamentation of the 
large rooms is concealed under numerous coats of white-wash. 
Its exterior is very plain, from which I infer that it was 
originally covered with painted stucco. Its extreme dimen- 
sions are 200 feet in length by 35 feet in breadth.* 
The Mén Mandir, or palace of Raja Mian Sinh, is one 
‘of the finest specimens of Hindu arcltitecture that I have 
seen. Its position on the edge of the eastern cliff, where it 
forms the main wall of the fortress, is-very noble and com- 
manding, as it is seen from nearly every part of the old 
town, and is the most striking and — icturesque.object. on 
approaching the place from the east. tthe Man Mandir-eon- 
sists of two distinct blocks of building, of which ome-is the. 
palace proper in which the Raja himself tesided, ‘and the 
other is the entrance square for the accommodation of the 
attendants. ‘This palace is also called Chit.Mfandir,.or © the 
painted palace,” which I believed to have been the ohginal 
name given to it by Man Sinh, as the whole of the bur 
was once profusely decorated with glazed eae of" yarious 
colours, ‘Che exterior dimensions of the whole building are 
300 feet by 160 feet, of which. the royal apartments occupy 
just one-third, or 160 feet by 100 feet; the main body of the 
pores consist of two storeys, but on the eastern face, over- 
anging the cliff, there are two storeys of under-ground 
apartments which are open only on that side, The lower 
rooms are &lways cool, even in the hottest weather, but from 
long disuse they have become filled with bats, and are conse- 
suently quite uninhabitable. — The vast expanse of the eastern 
don which is 300 feet in length and 100 feet in height, 
is relieved at regular intervals by fine massive round towers, 
surmounted by open domed cupolas, and connected at top by 
a battlement of open lattice work of a singularly beautiful 
and novel design. The southern face, which is 160 feet in 
length and 60 feet in height, has three of these round 
towers conhected by a battlement of the same pleasing and 
effective pattern. Between each pair of towers the line of 
battlement is broken by a small square domed turret, which 
is supported on two massive brackets projecting beyond the 













: See Plats LXXX VIL for plans of the Hn lw palaces, 
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face of the building. The northern and western sides were 
once finished in the same manner, but nearly the whole of 
the upper portion has now fallen down, which has utterly 
spoiled every view of this palace from the imside of the 
fort.* 


The palace of MAn Sinh was visited by the Emperor 
Baber in A, D, 1527, or about twenty years after its comple- 
tion. His description as usual is both vivid and accurate, 
and as it refers to some details which no longer exist, I will- 
quote his account at some length. Baber was then ill, but 
so great was his curiosity that, in spite of his sickness, he 
relates how he “ went overall the palaces of Min Sinh and 
Vikramfjit. They are singularly beautiful palaces, though 
built in different patches and without regular plan. ‘They 
are wholly of hewn stone. The palace of M&n Sinh is 
more lofty and splendid than that of any of the other Rajas. 
One part of the wall of Min Sinh’s palace fronts the east, 
and this portion of itis more highly adorned than the rest. 
It may be about 40 or 50 gaz (from 80 to 100 feet) in height, 
and is entirely of hewn stone. Jis front is overlaid with 
white etueco. The buildings are in many parts four storeys 
in hereht. The two lower floors are very dark, but after 
sitting a while in them you can see distinctly enough. I 
went through them taking a light with me. Im one divi- 
sion of this palace there is a building with five domes, and 
round about them a number of smaller domes: the small 
domes are one on each side of the greater according to the 
custom of Hindustan. The five large domes are covered 
with plates of copper gilt. The outside of the walls they 
have inlaid with green painted tiles. All around they have 
inlaid the walls with figures of plantain trees made of painted 
ciles. In the tower of the eastern division is the Hdti-pol. 
They call an elephant Adfi, and a gate pol (or pawr), On 
the outside of this gate is the figure of an elephant having 
two elephant drivers (or riders) on it. It is the perfect re- 
semblance of an elephant, and hence the gate is called Hdi- 
pol. The lowest storey of the house, which is four storeys 
high, has a window which looks towards this figure of an 
elephant, which is close by it. On its upper storey are the 
same sort of small domes that have been described. In the 
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second storey are the sitting apartments. You descend into 
these apartments, as well as into those last-mentioned. 
hough they have had all the ingenuity of Hindustan 
bestowed upon them, yet they are but uncomfortable 
places."* 


From this account we learn that the domes were once 
covered with plates of gilded copper, and that the whole 
front of the palace was originally covered with white stucco. 
Both of these statements I have verified by careful eXxamiu- 
ation, but, although the former might have been inferred as 
being highly probable, I must own that the latter would 
have escaped my notice altogether had my attention not 
been drawn to it by Baber’s minute account. Portions of 
the plaster are still visible in many of the deeper parts of 
the mouldings, and even large patches are still adhering in 
some of the more sheltered angles. It is fortunate for the 
appearance of the building that the flaring coat of white 
stucco has long ago fallen off, and left the whole front of the 
pulace of the fine natural tint of the light-coloured sand- 
stone of Gwalior. The plantain trees mentioned by Baber 
still exist. They are of the natural size, but the leaves 
made of bright green glazed tiles are very regularly disposed 
on each side of the yellow stems, and the effect is conse- 
quently too stiff and formal. The diamond patterns in blue 
tile, and the long narrow lines of the same colour, are, 
however, both effective and pleasing. 


The interior of the body of the palace consists of two 
groups of small rooms arranged round two small open courts. 
The first court is only 33 feet square, and the inner one 37 
feet square. The largest room to the west of the outer 
court is 33 feet by 204 feet, but to the north and south thg 
two open pillared rooms are only 33 feet by 14. Tothe cast 
of the inner court there is one room 20 feet square, but the 
others are all small, and many of them dark and unvent- 
lated. In spite of their small size, however, both of these 
court-yards are singularly rich and beautiful. The bold 
roofing of one of the open pillared rooms has since been 
successfully imitated on a larger scale in Jahangir’s palace 
in Agra, and on a much larger scale in a fine hall at 
ita sa ee 
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Govardhan. The section of this roof forms three sides of an 
octagon, each side being made of a, single stone. It Is, 
therefore, a flat-topped arch formed of one horizontal and 
two sloping stones. One of these arches is placed as a rib 
over-each pair of pillars of the open hall, and the interven- 
ing spaces are covered by large flat slabs resting on the ribs. 
This mode of construction is certainly weak when compared 
with that of the common radiating arch; but it affords a 
novel form of roof, and is both quickly and cheaply 
executed. 4 
The Vikrama Mandir, or palace of Raja VikramAditya, 

is situated between the other two palaces of Raja Karan and 
Raja M&n, which it connects together by several long and 
narrow galleries concealed in the thickness of the walls. 
These galleries form the ‘secret passage” mentioned by 
Baber, which is not at “all visible from without, and even 
within the palace no entrance to it is seen.”* As ‘the 
Emperor afterwards remarks, “it is @ very singular road,” 
as the total length of all these galleries in both palaces is 
no less than 1,210 feet. I have entered this secret passage 
from a small dark roum in the south-west corner of Min 
Sinl’s palace, from which I proceeded upwards by a steep 
and narrow we of steps to the main gallery in the south 
face. From this point the passage-is level along the south 
and east faces of Min Sinh’s gore to its north-east 
corner, from whence it is continued along the east and north 
faces of Vikrama’s palace to a great domed building, 46 
foet square on the outside, which is the only portion of this 
lace that is worth visiting. Baber describes this build- 
ing as a large dome which was “ very dark, though after 
being a while in it, you can contrive to see a little.” Ori- 
ginally, however, it was a regular Bara-dari, or open hall 
of twelve doorways, and was, therefore, the best lighted 
apartment in the whole of the three palaccs.t Its walls 
are 4} feet thick, and the doorways are 6$ feet wide and 7 
feet high. On each of the four sides there are two stout 
circular pillars 4} feet in diameter, with four square projec- 
tions which give light and shade to the plain round masses. 
On each side there are also two half pillars of the same 
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form. The hall is 36 feet square, or very Ht arly twice the 
size of the largest room in Man Sinh’s palace. The roof of 
this fine apartment is a singular H indu dome, supported 
on eight curved ribs, of which four spring from the pillars 
and four from the angles of the building. Internally, the 
top of the dome is a flat square formed by the intersections 
of the ribs. Externally the dome is not seen, but the walls — 
are carried up perpendicularly so as to present the appear- 
ance of a common flat-roofed building. The top is quite 
flat, and in the time of Baber his governor had erected an 
awning, or open pavilion, upon if, as a pleasant sitting-room 
to catch the breeze. ‘The date of the erection of this curious 
building may be fixed with certainty as shortly prior to 
A. D. 1516, in which year Vikramaditya succeeded to the 
throne of Gwalior. .As his accession took place during the 
successful siege by Ibrahim Ludi, it is quite impossible that 
the Vikrama Mandir could have been built in his short 
reign of two years while the place was thus closely besieged. 
I conclude therefore, without any hesitation, that the 
Vikrama Mandir must have been erected during the life- 
time of his father, MAn Sinh, or shortly before A. D. 1516. 


The Gujarnt Mandir, or Gujari Mahal, as it is now 
more usually called, was built during the same reign by the 
beautiful but low caste Gujar, queen of Min Sinh. It is 
situated at the foot of the fortress in the western half of 
the outwork of Badilgarh. It is 300 feet in length by 
930 feet in breadth, and is two storeys in height, It is 
built entirely of hewn stone, but it is now much ruined, 
excepting the north-east face, which is plain and massive. 
Internally there is nothing worthy of notice, as the build- 
ing consists entirely of small rooms which are badly lighted 
and without ornament. 


The two Muhammadan palaces require but 4 short 
notice, as they are built entirely of rubble stone plastered, 
and are consequently quite plain and of no interest what- 
ever as specimens of architecture.* The Jahdngiri Mandir, 
or Maéal, is an oblong quadrangle, 290 feet by 150, with 
suits of small rooms on three sides. The largest room in 
the middle of the eastern face is only 37 feet by 163. The 
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original name of this palace must have been Shir Mandir, 
as Hiriman Munshi records that Shir Shah “took up his 
residence for some time at Gwalior, and then built the Shir 
Mandir, and also constructed a large tank in its area.”” The 
mention of the tank is conclusive, as there still exists in the 
Jahdingiri Mandir a considerable tank, 60 feet by 42 feet, 
which, as it is the only large reservoir attached to any of 
tiiese palaces, must almost certainly be the same that was 
made by Shir Shah. This is put beyond all doubt by another 
statement of Hiriman, who relates that Jahingir was 
advised to destroy the Shir Mandir, and to erect in its 
place the Jahdngir Mandir. This palace was the favourite 
residence of Shir Shah’s son and successor, Islam Shah, 
who eventually died at Gwalior, although he is buried at 
Sasarim in the mausoleum of his father. 


The Shahjahint Mandir, or Mahal, asits name importa, 
must have been built during the reign of Shah Jahan. But 
as Hiriman mentions that Humfyun had also built a palace 
in the fort which commanded “an extensive prospect,’ I con- 
clude that this site must have been oceupied originally by 
the Huomiyun Mandir, as it commands a more extensive 
view than any other position in the fortress. The Shah- 
jahani Mandir is situated at the north-east point of the 
fort on a precipitous cliff overhanging the old city. It is 
an oblong quadrangle, 320 feet by 170 feet, of which the 
principle rooms occupy the northern face. The largest 
apartment is only 31 feet by 16, which is even smaller than 
the best rooms of the Hindu palaces. From ‘these observa- 
tions it will be seen that the chief points of difference between 
the Hindu and Muhammadan buildings are not confined to 
the style, but extend also to the materials and mode of con- 
struction. The Hindu palaces are built entirely of squared 
stones, which are closely fitted without mortar, while the 
Muhammadan palaces are built chiefly of rough rubble 
stones, which are only held together by a most liberal use 
of good strong lime, The Hindu roofs are mostly flat, being 
formed of stone beams and stone slabs without mortar, while 
the Muhammadan roofs are nearly all domes of the usual 
pointed form, | 


_ The temples of Gwalior were fortunate in escaping the 
religious intolerance of the bigoted Sikandar Ludi. The 
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forts of Himatgarh, Narwar, and Miindrel, had each suc- 
cumbed to this zealous fanatic, who had destroyed all their 
a with an unsparing hand to raise up Mosques in their 
stead. The stronger fortress of Gwalior would most probably 
have shared the same fate, when “in the year 923 A. D., the 
king summoned all the distant nobles to Agra with a deter- 
mination to reduce Gwalior,” had not death stopped him in 
the midst of his preparation. The fort was taken in the 
following year by his son and successor, Ibrahim Ludi, but 
this prince was too much occupied with the disaffection of 
his brothers and the insurrections of his nobles, to waste his 
time like Sikandar in the profitless amusement of wanton 
destruction. Thus many of the old Hindu temples, and, 
perhaps, also the noble palace of Main Sinh, narrowly 
escaped destruction to become the admiration of succeeding 
ages,—of the Emperor Baber in 1535, of the English 
merchant, William Finch, in 1610, of the Missionary 
Tiffenthaler in 1750, and of our own countrymen in the 
present century. There are only five of the old temples now 
standing; but, having been desecrated by the Muhammadans, 
they are no longer used as places of worship. There are, 
however, several ruined temples that are still visited at stated 
seasons. But the whole number of shrines, both standing 
and ruined, is not more than 11, which will be described in 
1, Surya Deva; 2, Guwdlipd ; 3, Cha- 


the following order: 
turbhuj; 4, Jayanti-thora; 4, Teli-Mandir; 6, Sds-bdhu, 
larce; 7, Sds-bdhu, small; 8, Jain Temple ; 9, Hata Devi ; 


10, Dhondha Deva; 11, Mahd Deva. 


The site of the temple of Surya Dera, or the Sun, which 
was built by the minister of Raja Pasupati about A. D. 300, 
must almost certainly have been on the bank of the Suraj 
Kund. On this spot the sacred fire dedicated to the sun Is 
still kept burning, and here an annual fair is held in honour 
of the sun, on the first Sunda in the month of Kartik, 
which is the very month in which the temple was originally 
consecrated, as recorded in the Gwalior inscription, No. I. of 
the Minister of Raja Pasupati.* I have already suggested 
that this temple was most probably destroyed by the Emperor 
Altamsh, when he captured the fort in A. D. 1282. This 
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sugzestion is supported by the statement of Baber that 
Altamsh built a grand mosque close to the lofty idol temple 
which stood to the west of the great tank. This idol 
temple is undoubtedly the Teli Mandir, as Baber afterwards 
deseribes it as “ the highest building in the fort,” and con- 
sequently the tank to the east of it must be the Gangola 
Talao. As this tank is only 700 feet from the Suraj Kund, 
I conclude that the grand mosque of Altamsh” must have 
stood on the high open ground between the two tanks, which 
was alterwards selected by the Mahrattas as the best position 
for their Bala Kila, or citadel, But as the erection of a 
mosque by a Mubammadan conqueror always implies the 
previous destruction of a Hindu temple, I infer that the 
a a temple of the sun must have been pulled 
down by Altamsh, partly as an easy means of acquiring 
religious merit, and partly as a cheap means of obtaining 
ready-cut stones for the construction of his mosque. The 
remains of the mosque are said to have been removed b 
gs Hay to furnish materials for the walls of the citadel. 
I think also that the position in which the inscription was 
discovered affords another proof that the temple must have 
been on, or near, the Suraj Kund, as well asa pzong 
resumption that the temple must have been destroy 

y Altamsh. I found the inseription built into the wall 
of the fort close to the Urwihi gate, which is only a 
short distance to the west of the Suraj Kund. Now, 
we know from the Gwalior annalists that Altamsh made his 
successful assault by the Urwihi gate, and that he afterwards 
strengthened this point with additional works. It is almost 
certain, therefore, that this part of the wall, in which I found 
not only No, I. inseription, but also a second temple inserip- 
tion, No. VIIT., must have been built by Altamsh, and conse- 
quently that the two temples of the sun and Mahfdeva, to 
which these inscriptions belonged, must have been destroyed 
by the same sovereign, 

The shrine of Gwdlipd is dedicated to the Siddh Gwdli, 
or Gwodlipd, after whom the fortress received its name of 
Gwidilidwar, or Gwdlitr. The original shrine, which is said 
to have been as old as the fortress itself, was destroyed in 
A. H. 1075, or A. D. 1664, by Motamid Khan, who calls it 
Butkhdna Gwéli, or the «idol temple of Gwali.” ‘The shrine 
could not, however, have been a large one, as the position 
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against the cliff, between the Ganes and Bhairon gates, is 
very confined. The present shrine is a small square open 
cupola on four pillars, in which a light was kept perpetually 
burning. Immediately opposite to it there was formerly a 
small stout pillar called Dipwdla, or the lamp-pillar,” 
with 30 or 40 projections for lights, which were illuminated 
only on stated occasions. At the time of my last visit in 
January 1865, the lamp of Gwali was extinguished, and his 
illumination pillar had altogether disappeared. 

The Chaturbhuj temple is excavated from the solid rock 
close to the Lakshman gate of the eastern entrance. It is 
of small size, only 12 feet square, with a portico in front, 
10 feet by 9, which is supported on 4 pillars. The interior 
is quite plain, but the exterior is broken into bold project- 
ing mouldings with rows of figures in the recesses. The 
roof is a low pyramid divided into small steps, and is so like 
the roof of the rock-cut Brahmanical temple ab Dhamnir 
that it is almost certain the two temples must be of the 
same age. Luckily the Gwalior temple possesses an inscrip- 
tion, No. IV., which fixes the date of its excavation to the 
year 8. 933, or A. D. 576. A translation of this inscription 
has been given by Babu Rajendra Mittra, from which it 
would appear that the temple was then devoted to the 
worship of /udra, Pudréni, Pushndsa, and the nine Dur- 
gas.* There is, however, no traco of any figures of these 
“eities, On the contrary all the existing figures, bot! 
inside and outside the temple, refer to the worship of 
Vishnu. Thus there are two figures of Vishnu himself 
armed with the discus, one figure of the Variha Avatar, 
and another of the goddess Lakshmi with four arms, holding 
both the discus and the lotus. As, however, the inscription 
opens with an invocation to Vishnu, I presume that the 
present name of the temple, Chaturbhujy Mandir, or “ shrine 
of the four-armed god,” refers to Vishnu himself, whose 
statue with four arms, holding the well-known shell and 
discus, is still to be found inside. 

The temple of Jayanti-thora is said by the analysts to 
have been destroyed by the Emperor Altamsh, after the 
capture of Gwalior in A. D. 1232. Its position is preserved 
SS eS ee 
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by its name, which is still attached to the most northern 
point of the fort, where there is a deep rock-cut daori, which 
is most probably old, and some pillared arcades, which, from 
the short inscriptions recorded inside, would appear not to 
be earlier than the reign of Virama Deva, from A. D. 1400 
to 1419. 

The Teli Mandir is the loftiest building in Gwalior, and 
as it is situated on high ground near the middle of the place, 
it forms the most conspicuous object in the view on every 
side of the fortress.- The real name of the temple is lost; 
its present name bemg derived from the feli, or “ oil dealer,” 
at whose expense it was built. The design of the temple is 
similar to that of many shrines in Southern India. In plan 
it is a square of 60 feet with a projecting portico of 11 feet 
on the eastern side. The sides slope rapidly upwards to a 
height of 80 feet, where the building terminates in a hori- 
zontal ridge about 30 feet inlength. Externally, it is divided 
by the character of its ornamentation into two distinct 
portions,—that of the lower half consists chiefly of numerous 
niches with lofty massive pinnacles, while that of the upper 
half consists of broad horizontal bands of moulding, some plain 
and some flowered, broken only by two lines of small equare- 
headed niches near the top of the building. The original 
doorway of this temple is the loftiest that I have yet seen 
in any Hindu building. It reaches up to the lowest band of 
the horizontal mouldings, and cannot, therefore, be less than 
85 feet in height, or about three and-a-balf times its width. 
Over the centre of the door-way there is a figure of the 
eagle Garuda, which shows that the temple must have been 
dedicated originally to Vishnu. But a later door-way has 
been added, which is only 6 feet in width, and about 20 feet 
in height, with the figure of Ganesa sculptured over it.* 
This proves that the followers of Siva must have adapted the 
old Vaishnava temple to their worship, which is proved by 
the actual presence of the Lingam and the bull Nand. 
There is nothing, however, to show at what time this change 
may have taken place ut I think it not improbable that 
the original Vaishnaya temple may have been desecrated 
by the Muhbammadan conquerors under Altamsh, and after- 
wards restored as a Saiva temple during the long sway of the 
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Tomara Rajas in the fifteenth century. The short inscriptions, 
Nos. XL, XII., and XIII., which are partly chiselled and 
partly written in red paint, belong to the earlier period of 
Vaishnava worship in the ninth and tenth centuries; but 
there are two later inscriptions on the left side of the entrance, 
which are dated in 8, 1522 and 8.1537, or A. D. 1465 and 
1480, and as these are the records of pilgrims who visited 
the shrine, they show that the temple had already been 
devoted to the worship of Siva as early as the middle of the 
fifteenth century. 

Sds-bdhu, or Sahasra-bdihu, the “ hundred-armed,” is the 
name given to two neighbouring temples,—one large, and one 
small, which are situated on a projecting point near the 
middle of the eastern wall of the fort, and immediately to 
the east of the Suraj Kund. The people also call them the 
« mother-in-law and daughter-in-law,” so that the true 
name of the temple is probably lost. Byourown country- 
men they are generally called the “ great Jain temple,” 
and the “ small Jain temple ;” but as the sculptures, which 
can be recognised both inside and outside of the larger tem- 
ple are chiefly confined to the members to the Hindu triad 
«nd their consorts, I conclude that the temple must belong 
to the Brahmanical worship. Inside the portico there is a 
long inscription, No. VII., on two slabs, with the date of 8. 
1150, or A. D, 1093. This record opens with an invocation 
to Padmandtha, who certainly might be identified with the 
Gth of the Jain hierarchs, named Padmaprabhandtha, were 
it not for the numerous sculptures of Brahma, Vishnu, and 
Siva, which are found not only over the main entrance, as 
well as that of the sanctum itself, but also over several of 
the smaller door-ways on both sides. As Vishnu is the cen- 
tral figure over the two main entrances of the portico and 
sanctum, there can be no doubt that the temple was origin- 
ally dedicated to his worship. In his notice of the great 
inscription of this temple, Bibu RAjendra Lal has remarked 
that “among the donations, mention is made of some 
jewellery and utensils for the idols of Aniruddha, Bdmana, and 
Vishnu, but how this allusion to Hindu divinities came to be 
made ina Jain record, put up by the entrance of a Jain 
temple, it is difficult to divine.” The temple was built by 
Raja Mahipdla, during whose reign, according to the Babu's 
abstract of the inscription, “a figure of Padmandtha, a Jain 
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divinity, came suddenly into existence.” But as the evi- 
dence of the sculptures is too positive to be set aside, and as 
+t is further confirmed by the mention of the dwarf incarna- 
tion Bamana, as well as of Fishnu himself, I infer that 
Padmandtha must be one of the many titles of Vishnu. The 
sual titles of the 6th Jain pontiff are Supadma, or Padma- 
prabha, or Padmaprabhanatha, but I cannot find any autho- 
rity for the name of Padmanatha, I think, therefore, that 
this title must belong to Vishnu, who, as he is commonly 
represented holding a-lotus in one of his four hands, might 
justly be entitled Padmandtha, or “lord of the lotus.” 
On the under side of one of the inner beams of the portico 
there is a short contemporary inscription of a pilgrim who 
records his devotions to Chetandtha, ‘the lord of mind or 
intellect.’ His words are “Aum Namo Chetdnathdye i 
Chetandtha, the lord of mind, would appear to be only 
another name for the Brahmanical Mahat, or “ great prin- 
ciple,” that is, intellect, who, according to the Vayu Purana, 
was the active creator of the universe; “ Mahal,” says the 
Purina, “impelled by the desire to create, causes various 
creation.” This “lord of the mind,” Chetanitha, cannot 
possibly be identified with the Jain pontitf, but as intellect 
he may be identified either with Vishnu or with Siva, ac- 
cording tothe belief of the worshipper. But as Vishnu is 
the central figure of the principal doorways, I conclude 
without my hesitation that the temple must have been dedi- 
cated to him under the title of Padmandtha, or “lord of 
the lotus. 


The great temple of Sds-bihu, or Padmanatha, is built 
in the shape of a cross, 100 feet long by 63 feet broad, with 
the short arms to the east and west. To the north 1s the 
entrance, and to the south the sanctum. One hundred and 
| feet to the north of the entrance there is a plain stone 
pillar, 27} feet in height, and with a diameter of 2 feet at 
base, and of 14 foot at top. The separate inscription which 
it once bore on the face towards the temple is now gone. It 
would, however, have added little to our information, as we 
know that it is customary amongst the Hindus, when a man 
determines to begin any great work, to set up a pillar record- 
ing his intention. This Gwalior pillar, therefore, would 
almost certainly haye recorded nothing more than the fact 
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that Raja Mahipfila had begun the erection of a temple to 
Padmanitha in a certain year. 


As it stands at present, the great temple of Padmandtha 
+s about 70 feet in height, but as the pyramid top is very 
much broken, I estimate the original height of the building 
at not less than 100 feet. The whole is raised on a richly 
carved plinth from 10 to 12 feet in height; but so many 
of the carved stones have been removed that it is now 
almost impossible to find a complete specimen of the 
different mouldings. ‘The uppermost line consists of a con- 
tinuous row of small figures, and the second of a continu- 
ous row of elephants with their heads to the front. The 
round projecting heads of the elephants form a bold and 
effective moulding. ‘The lower lines consist of rows of flowers 
and diapered ornament, which are, perhaps, too fine and 
delicate for the near and prominent position which they 
occupy. The body of the temple is divided into three 
separate storeys, which are most distinctly marked by lines 
of open pillared porticoes, covered by boldly projecting 
corrugated eaves. The upper half only of the basement 
storey is open, the lower half being divided into square 
headed niches which are filled with sculpture. Many of the 
figures have disappeared, but I examined no less than 40 
different groups which dre still standing outside, although 
several of them are certainly not in their original positions. 
As the whole of the facing stones of the sanctum have fallen 
down and been removed, it is now impossible to say what 
may have been its actual_ form ; but, judging from the 
numerous examples of sig Seer | temples of similar 
design, 1 infer that the sanctum could not have been less 
than 150 feet in height. Its great height would only have 
hastened its downfall, and, as Baber states that the Jel 
Mandir was the highest building in the fort, it is certain 
that the sanctum of ‘the great temple of Padmanitha must 
have given way before the period of his visit in A, D, 1526. 


The interior arrangement of this temple is similar to that 
of other large contemporary temples of the same exterior 
desi It consists of five distinct portions, each of which 
has its own of ear name, and its special relative dimen- 
sions. These different portions are named in regular order 
from the entrance as follows: 1st, drddha Mandapa, or 
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« small hall,” literally the “half hall;” 2nd, Madhya Man- 
dapa, or “ middle hall ;” 3rd, Mahd Mandapa, or“ great hall,” 
which forms the centre ofthe building; 4th, Anfardia, or 
antechamber, literally “inner chamber;” and oth, Gerbia 
Grika, or “sanctum,’’ or more literally the “womb of the 
edifice.” In the present example the entrance-hall and the 
sanctum are of the same length of 15 feet, and the middle 
halland the ante-chamber are of the same length of 11} 
feet. The central hall is 80 feet 10 inches square, er exactly 
one-half of the outside breadth of the temple, and just 
twice the length of the sanctum.* . 
The roof of this temple is its least satisfactory part. 
The central hall, which is rather less than 31 feet square, is 
crowded with four massive pillars to assist in bearing the 
enormous weight of the great pyramidal roof of the upper 
storey. The roof of the lower storey, which springs from a 
twelve-sided base, is formed by cutting off each corner of 
jnare with two long horizontal beams, resting on a stout 
pilaster. Above this line of beams the roof is continued b. 
circular rows of overlapping stones, until it reaches the archi- 
traves of the four central pillars. The middle square is covered 
in the usual manner by cutting off the corners to form an 
octagon. Above this, there is an overlapping circular line 
of eight cusps, covered by another circular line of four cus 
which is crowned by a single recessed slab. This part of the 
roof is finished in the usual rich and elaborate style of the 
Hindu architects; but its small size, which is only 8 feet 
4 inches square, is mean and insignificant compared with the 
great expanse of the hall itself, which is nearly 31 fect 
square. — 
The temple was dedicated in the year 8. 1149, or A. D. 
1092, and the inscription was set up in the following year; 
but the interior ornamentation was never fully completed, as 
the flower scrolls on the pillars may still be seen in all states 
of progress, from the simple outline dotted with the chisel, 
to the finished pattern of deeply indented leaves with their 
delicately rounded stems. In many places I found this 
flowered ornament completely filled up with lime; but I am 
not certain whether this is the remains of stucco, or of re- 
peated coats of white-wash. I incline, however, to think 












® See Plate LEX XL. for o plan of this temple, 
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that the whole of the building was once plastered over by 
the Muhammadans, and used as a dwelling house. It is 
almost certain at least that the a a was not available for 
Hindu worship during the time of - uhammadan occupation 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, as there are no pil- 
grims’ records of this period. On the east side of the wall of 
the antardla, or ante-chamber, there is an incomplete inscrip- 
tion dated in 8. 1160, or A. D. 1103, only 10 years later than 
the opening of the temple. In the same place there are two 
other dated records of 8. 1522 and 871540, or A. D. 1465 
and 1483, which show that the temple was again used 
by the Hindus during the sway of the Tomara Rajas in the 
fifteenth century. Early in the following century the fortress 
was again captured by the Musalmins, and as it was alter- 
wards used as a State prison, and jealously guarded, I pre- 
sume that the Hindus were once more excluded. In 1544, 
when I resided in the fort, I found the sanctum empty and 
desecrated, and the floor of the ante-chamber dug out to a 
depth of 15 feet in search of treasure. This hole I filled 
up; and I afterwards propped up all the cracked beams, re- 
paired the broken plinth, and added a flight of steps to the 
entrance, so that the temple is now accessible and secure, 
and likely to last for several centuries. 

The smaller Sés-dahu, or little Jain temple, is also built 
in the shape of a cross, but it consists of only a single storey 
and, with the exception of the sanctum, it is open on all four 
sides. It is situated inside the large bastion immediately to 
the east of the greater Sds-bahu, or Sexuple of Padamanitha. 
The sanctum is now entirely gone, but the rest of the temple, 
excepting only the sculptures, is much more perfect than 
might have been expected in a place which has been occupied 
for 80 ag bab by Muhammadans. Its plan is a very simple 
one. The body of the temple, or Mahd Mandapa, is a square 
of 28 feet 4 inches, supported on 12 pillars. To the east is 
the entrance portico, or drddha Mandapa, 12 feet by 74 
feet, which is supported on 2 illars. To the east and west 
there are two similar open porches 14 feet by 4 feet 8 inches, 
and to the southis the antardia, or ante-chamber, of the 
eame size as the entrance porch. A low stone railing; slop- 
ing outwards, encloses the temple on all sides except the 
entrance. The plinth is 6 feet by 14 inch in height, and 
consists of nine distinct bands of mouldings which are 
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similar to those of the larger temple, including the row of 
elephants. Externally the roof is a low pyramid, divided 
into small steps. Internally it consists of a deeply-recessed 
and cusped square of 9 feet 4 inches, supported on four 
central pillars, round which the outer-roof is formed in the 
same manner as in the larger temple by cutting off the 
corners of the square to make an octagon, and closing it 
above by successive overlapping circles. The pillars are 
round, with octagonal bases, and bracketted capitals to 
support the diverging beams. The lower parts of the shafts 
are surrounded with graceful groups of dancing females, 
which are unfortunately all mutilated. The entrance door- 
way of the sanctum still remains, and immediately attracts 
attention by the singular beauty of its design and execution. 
Altogether, this little temple is a fine specimen of the ornate 
style of mediseval Hindu architecture.* 

This beautiful temple is another shrine of Vishnu, wh 
four-armed image holding the club and mounted on the 
eagle Garuda, occupies the central position over the doorway 
of the sanctum. On his right is the bearded Brahm’ hold- 
ing the Veda, and to his lett Siva with his trident. There 
is no inscription or pilgrim’s record to fix the date of this 
shrine; but the similarity of its plinth mouldings, with 
those of the larger temple close by, is sufficient to show 
that it must belong to the same peed. T am inclined also 
to accept the joint name of Sis-bahu, or the “ mother-in- 
law’ and “ daughter-in-law” as a popular indication of the 
close connexion of the two temples ; and as the larger tem le 
was built by Raja Mahipala in A. D. 1093, I would assign 
the smaller temple either to one of his queens, or to some 
other member of his family. 


The true Jain temple was discovered by myself in 1844. 
It is placed against the eastern wall of the fort just mid-way 
between the elephant gates and the Sds-bahu temples. As 
this temple is a still existing specimen of Muhammadan 
transformation, I will describe it exactly as I found it u 
wards of 20 years ago. At that time, the only part of the 
temple visible above the ground was a room 35 feet long by 
15 feet broad, with loose stone walls, and a triple row of 








® See Mote XC. for a plan of this temple, 
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round plastered pillars. It is said to have been used formerly 
as a mosque, but in 1845 it was used as a store-room for 
chopped straw. On examining the pillars I found that tho 
plaster was a mere coating given by the Musalmans to hide 
the bold mutilated figures of the Hindu shafts. As I found 
also that the ground below the floor sounded hollow, I made 
an excavation from the north side which brought to light a 
lower room, similar in its arrangement to that above, except- 
ing that on the south it -was closed by a regularly built wall 
divided into niches, which still held several naked Jain 
figures and a long inseription dated in_5. 1165, or A. D. 
1108, — Unfortunately this inscription, No. TX., is too much 
injured to be easily made out, and was therefore returned 
to me by Babu RAjendra as “not decypherable.” The date, 
however, 15 very distinct, and as the naked figures, both 
seated and standing, are decidedly Jain, it 1s certain that 
this ruined building is the remains of a Jain temple that 
was erected in A. D. 1108. There +s too little of this temple 
now left to show the exact nature of its design; but the 
stumps of several rows of pillars are standing im sifu im- 
mediately to the north, to show that the temple must 
originally have extended at least 50 feet farther in that 
direction. The existing portion, comprising two rows of 
pillars, and one row of pilasters against the south wall, is 
35 feet long by 15} feet broad inside, If we add to this 
six rows of pillars and one Tow of pilasters towards 
the north, the size of the original buildings could have 
been not less than 69 feet long by 35 feet broad. In the 
south wall there are five niches for the reception of 
statues, of which two are now empty. In the north niche 
there is a naked sitting figure of PArswandth canopied by 
a peven-headed serpent, and on each side of him there is o 
four-armed female. In the next niche there are two naked 
standing figures. The pedestal of the centre niche is 6 feet 
8 inches long, but the statue is gone. The next niche is 
empty, and the south niche is occupied by two naked sitting 
‘ees. The inscription slab I found in @ sloping position 
in the centre niche, where I conjecture that it may have 
been placed by some zealous Jain worshipper after the des- 
truction of the principal figure by the Muhammadans. 
The temple of Métd Devi, or “ the mother-goddess,” 
is a small square building with recessed corners, and a pillared 
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portico on the east face. It is situated near the south. 

east corner of the Suraj Kund, at the gorge of the centre 

bastion of the Bala Kila, or citadel. It is undoubtedly old, 

but there is nothing to show its exact age. As a Saiva 

temple, however, it is almost certainly of later date than 
the Vaishnava temples, and may therefore be assizned with 
much probability to the twelfth century. This is the known 
date of the Saiva temple of Madhusudana, 8, 1161, or A. D. 

1104, which must have stood somewhere near the Suraj 

Kund, as I found its inscription used as a beam in an. 
octagonal turret near the Urwihi gateway. Inside the 
temple there is an eight-armed figure of the goddess seated 

on a lion called Ashta-bhuja-Durga, or Média, and outside 

there is the well-known group of Durga slaying the Mahesa- 

sur, or buffalo-demon, | 

The shrine of Dhondha Deve is a small square niche 
cut in the rock, just below the second gateway of the 
Diondha Paur, Close beside it there is an inscription of 
Raja Min Sinh, dated in 8. 1552, or A. D, 1459. In this 
the name is written Dihondha Deva, and it is therefore most 
probably derived from dhondh, “to search or investigate.” 
The figure is said to be a form of Siva. 

The temple of Mahadeva is a common modern building, 
containing a lingant, but its position in the middle of the court 
of the Jahangiri Mandir supports the Native tradition that 
the site isan old one. The original temple must have been 
destroyed in the middle of the sixteenth century, when Shir 
Shah built his place on this site,* | 

The rock seulpfures of Gwalior are unique in Northern 
India as well for their number as for their igantic size. 
They are all excavated in the steep cliff imenediataly below 
the walls of the fortress, and are most of them easily ac- 
cessible, There are small caves aad niches in almost every 
place where the face of the rock is tolerably smooth and 
steep, but the more prominent excayations may be divided 
into five principal groups, which I will designate according 
to their positions, as 1st, the Urwdhi group ; 2nd, the south. 


* To this list of temples T may add the Fijaya Mandir, which te nid a 
built hy Vija Pile, who is placed 65th or 67t by the anulista, and _— aay have:toes 
have reigned during the ninth century. The position is not koown ; but it may yet be 
recoverel, as there waa a bastion called the a fender bastion, in which tha murdered eri 
of Ala-ud-din Khilji wore buried.—Seeo Sir Elliot's Mohammadan Historians, LLL, 5565. 
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western group; 3rd, the north-western group; 4th, the 
north-eastern group, and 5th, the south-eastern group. 
Of these the first and the last, which are by far the most 
eonsiderable both in number and size, are the only sculp- 
tures that have attracted the notice of travellers, The 
whole of them have been mutilated, which was done by 
order of the Emperor Baberin A. D. 1527, only 60 years 
after they were made. Baber himself records the fact in 
his memoirs :* “They have hewn the solid rock of this ddwd 
(read Urwa for Urwahi), and sculptured out of it idols of 
larger and smaller size. On the south part of it is a large 
idol, which may be about 20 gaz (40 feet in height). These 
figures are perfectly naked, without even a rag to cover the 
parts of generation. * * * 4dia is far from being a mean 
place, on the contrary it is extremely pleasant. The greatest 
fault consists in the idol figures all about it: J directed 
these idols to be destroyed.” ‘The statues, however, were not 
destroyed, but only mutilated, and the broken heads have 
since been repaired by the Jains with coloured stucco. 


The Urtwdhi group is situated in the cliff of the southern 
side of the Urwahi valley and consists of 22 principal figures, 
all of which are entirely naked. These figures are accom- 
panied by six inscriptions dated in 8. 1497 and 1510, or 
A. D. 1440 and 1453, during the.sway of the Tomara Rajas. 
The chief statues are Nos. 17, 20, and 22. No. 17 is a 
colossal seated figure of Adindth, the first of the 24 Jain 
pontiffs, who is known by his symbol of a bull on the 
pedestal. This is accompanied by a long inscription 
No. XVIII, dated in 8. 1497, or A. D, 1440, during the 
reign of Dungara Sinha Deva, of which a translation has 
been given by Babu Rajendra Mittrat. The largest figure, 
not only of this group, but of all the Gwalior rock sculp- 
tures, is the standing colossus, No. 20, which is estimated by 
Baber at 20 gaz, or 40 feet in height. Its actual height, 
however, is 57 feet or six anda third times the length of its foot 
which is just 9 feet. In front of the statue there isa small 
pillar with a squatted figure on each of its four faces. The 
extreme western figure of this group, No 22, is a seated 
colossus, upwards of 30 feet in height, of Neminith, the 





® Momoirs by Erskine, p. 385, 
¢ See Bongal Asiatic Society's Journal, 1562, p. 423. 
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22nd Jain pontiff, who is known by his symbol of a shel/ on 
the pedestal. Besides the 22 figures of this group, there 
are a few isolated excavations in other parts of the rock to the 
right and left, some of which are now inaccessible from the 
falling of the rock-cut steps that formerly led up to them. 

The south-western group of sculptures consists of five 
principal figures which are situated in the cliff, immediately 
helow the Ek-Kambha Tal, and just outside the Urwahi 
wall. No. 2isasleeping female 8 feet in length. She is 
represented lying on her side with her head to the south 
and her face to the west. Both thighs are straight, but the 
left leg is bent backwards underneath the rightleg. The 
figure is highly polished. No. 3 is a seated group of a male 
and female with a child, who are, I believe, Siddhdrtha and 
his wife Trisald, the reputed father and mother of the infant 
Farddhamdna, or Mahavira, the last of the 24 Jain pontiffs. 
The sleeping female must also be TZrisald, to whose womb, 
when asleep, the infant foetus is said to have been trans- 
ferred from that of its true Brahman mother. 

The north-western group of sculptures is situated in the 
western cliff of the fort immediately to the north of the 
Dhondha gate. The figures themselves are unimportant, 
and Ionly notice them because the statue of ddindth is 
accompanied by an inscription dated in 8. 1527, or 
A. D. 1470. 

The north-eastern group of sculptures is situated in the 
cliff immediately under the Muhammadan palaces, and 
above the middle gateways of the eastern entrance. These 
sculptures are all comparatively small, and, as they are un- 
necompanied by inscriptions, they are of no interest or 
importance. One or two of the caves are large, but, owing 
to the peeling away of the rock, they are now very difficult 
of access. 

The south-eastern group of sculptures is situated in 
the long straight cliff of the eastern face immediately under 
the Gangola Talao. This is by far the largest and most 
important group, as there are not less than 18 colossal 
statues from 20 to 30 feet in height, and as many more 
from 8 to 15 feet in height which occupy the whole 
face of the cliff for upwards of half a mile in length. A 
few of the caves are blocked up, and inhabited by surly 
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mendicant Bairigis, who refuse all admittance ; but as there 
is no reason to suppose that they differ in any important 
respects from the othercaves, their closing is, perliaps, of little 
consequence. In the following list I have tabulated all the 
details of the caves and seulptures of this group for easier 
reference. The numbering begins from the northern end, 
and the dates refer to the inscriptions : 


GWALIOK CAVES. 
a 
South-Lastern Group, 
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It is worthy of remark that the whole of these colossal 
Jain sculptures were executed between the years S. 1497 
and 1530, or during a single generation of 33 years. Several 
of the inscriptions, however, are certainly not old, but are 
mere copies of the original records. For instance, when 
I first visited these caves in January 1840, there was no 
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inscription attached to the figure of Santanitha in No, XVII., 
but in October 1852 I found an wnfinished inscription of 
three lines only with the same date of 5. 1029, which 1s 
attached to the figure of Kunthanitha in the same cave. 
On enquiry I was informed that the whole of the statues in 
this eave were executed at the expense of the same person, 
and that the original inscription was now being copied at the 
cost of one of his descendants. Similarly in No. ILI. cave 
there are no less than five inscriptions of the same date, of 
which ene only is believed to be old. 


The canopies over the heads of the statues are in general 
very rich and florid. That of No. XVI. is a seven-headed 
ndga, or serpent, from which I infer that the statue beneath 
it must be a figure of Pdrswandtha; but as the cave was 
inhabited, I was unable to verify this conjecture by an 
examination of the symbol on the pedestal. It is remark- 
able, however, that amongst all the numerous Jain sculp- 
tures of Gwalior, there is not a single figure of PArswa- 
nitha, except, perhaps, that which I have just noticed with 
the serpent canopy. Several of the statues I was unable to 
identify from the accumulation of rubbish in front of their 

sdlestals which concealed the symbols; but so many have 
jen satisfactorily identified by the invocations of the in- 
scriptions, as well as by the symbols on the pedestals, as to 
leave no doubt that the whole of these rock sculptures belong 
to the Jaina religion. 

The first European who describes these colossal statues 
is Father Monserrat, who visited Gwalior on his way from 
Surat to Delhiin the reign of Akbar. As I am not in 
possession of any account of his travels, I can only at 
ame quote the meagre statement of Wilford.* Father 

onserrat was assured by respectable persons that there 
were 13 figures in Jasso-relievo sculptured on the Gwalior 
rock, The middle figure being higher than the rest, the 
group represented our Saviour and his 12 disciples ! 
Monserrat also says that they were so much defaced that 
no inference could be drawn from them except their being 
18 in number! When a grave and educated missionary 
can write thus of the stark-naked statues of Gwalior, 








® Asintic Society's Researches, IX, p. 213 
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we need no longer wonder at the marvellous travellers’ 
tales that were brought to Europe by illiterate adventurers. 

The prisons of Gwalior are situated in a small outwork 
on the western side of the fortress, immediately above the 
Dhondha gateway. They are called no-choki, or “the nine 
cells,” and are both well lighted and well ventilated. But in 
spite of their height, from 16 to 26 feet, they must be in- 
sufferably close in the hot season, These were the State 
prisons in which Akbar confined his rebellious cousins, and 
Aurangzib the troublesome sons of Tira and Muriid, as well 
as his own more dangerous son Muhammad. During these 
times the fort was strictly guarded, and no one was allowed 
to enter without a pass. 

Of the other Muhammadan buildings of Gwalior tliere 
are only three now remaining of any consequence, namely, 
the tomb of the saint Muhammad Ghaus, the tomb of 
Akbar’s famous musician Tansen, and the JamAi Masjid. A 
description of the first will find a more appropriate place in 
a future account of the Muhammadan architecture of India. 
It will be sufficient to mention here that the tomb was built 
in the early part of the reign of Akbar, and is, therefore, of 
the same date as thatof Humayun at Delhi.* The building 
is a square of 100 feet with hexagonal towers at the corners, 
which are curiously, attached by the angles instead of, as 
usual, by the sides. The tomb consists of a large room 43 
feet square with the angles cut off by pointes arches, from 
which ge a lofty Pathin dome, The walls are 5} feet 
thick, and the whole is surrounded by a sot verandah 23 
feet wide, which is enclosed on all sides by large stone 
lattices of the most intricate and elaborate patterns. These 
lattice screens are protected from the weather by the boldest 
eaves that I have yet seen, which are supported on long 
beams resting on brackets. The whole is built of a yellowish 
grey sand-stone which has lasted very well, but the outside 
of the dome, which was once covered with blue glazed 
tiles, is now nearly bare. The building was never completely 
finished, although the heirs of the holy man held a large 
jaghir near Gwalior down to the time of the Mahrattas, 
All the photographers have hitherto most unaccountably 
avoided this fine specimen of Muhammadan architecture. 

* See Plate XCL fora plan of this tomb. 
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The tomb of Tansen isasmall open building, 22 feet 
square, supported on 12 pillars, with 4 central pillars surround- 
ing the sarcophagus. It is situated close to the south-west 
corner of the large tomb. His burial in this place shows 
that the great musician must have become a Musalman, 
although he still retained his Hindu name. The tomb is 
still visited by musicians, but the fame of the tomb is quite 
eclipsed by that of the neighbouring tamarind tree which 
overshadows it, as a “superstitious notion prevails that the 
chewing of its leaves will give an extraordinary melody to 
the voice.” This is Dr. Hunter’s account written in 1790 ;* 
but 30 years later, Lloyd found that it was still “religiously 
believed by all dancing girls.’+ So strong was this belief that 
the original tree died from the continual stripping of its 
leaves, and the present tree is only a degenerate seedling of 
the true melody-bestowing femnstnd. 


The Jdmdi Masjid is situated at the eastern foot of the 
fortress near the Alamgiri Darwiza. It is a neat and favour- 
able specimen of the later Mogal architecture. Its beauty, 
however, is partly due to the fine light-coloured sand-stone 
of which it is built. This at once attracted the notice of 
Sir Wm. Sleeman, who describes the building as “a very 
beautiful mosque, with one end built by a Muhammad Khan 
in A. D, 1665 of the white sand-stone of the rock above it. 
Tt looks as fresh asif it had not been finished a month. * * 
There is no stucco work over any part of it, nor is any 
required on such beautiful materials, and the stones are all 
so nicely cut that cement seems to have been considered 
useless. It has the usual two minarets or towers, and over 
the arches and alcoves are carved, as customary, passages 
from the Koran in the beautiful Kufik characters.” t 

The early history of Gwalior is related almost exactly 
in the same manner by all the annalists. There are of course 
some petty differences of detail; but the general agreement 
is so close as to warrant the conclusion that the main facts 
must have been derived from some common source, The 
earliest is that of the Bard Kharg Rai, who wrote in the begin- 
ning of Shah Jahan’s reign. His account was afterwards 








* Asiatic Hespurches, VI, p. 18, 
? Journey to Kunawar, [., 9. 
¢ Rambles-of an Indian Official, 1, 947 
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copied and continued down to the time of Daolat Kao 
Sindhia in 8. 1853, or A. D. 1796, by Badili DAs, one of the 
modern bards. The next history is that of Fazl Ali, whio also 
wrote in the reign of Shah Jahan, and derived his informa- 
tion, as he himself confesses, from an account in Hindi by a 
Brahman, named Ghan Syim. His lists of the Parihira and 
Tomara Rajas agree very closely with those of Kharg Hai, 
but his list of the Kachhwiha Rajas does not contain more 
than two-thirds of the Kharg Rai’s names. The third history 
is that of Hirdman, the son of Kardher Dis, and Munshi of 
Motamid Khan, Governor of Gwalior, under Aurangzib, which 
must have been written after A. H. 1078, or A. D. 1667, when 
his master was removed to Agra. Itis possible that other his- 
tories may still exist, but as all my enquiries during a long 
residence at Gwalior only added an anonymous list of Rajas, 
which was a close copy of Hiriman’s list, I think it probable 
that no other history is now procurable. Some account of 
Gwalior was published in the last century by Father Tieffen- 
thaler, and a short notice was afterwards given by Wilford ; 
but as all their statements, including the list of kings and 
lengths of reigns, agree most minutely with those of Fazl 
Ali, I conclude that they must have been taken from lis 
history. 

The date of the foundation of Gwalior is the only point 
of consequence on which the three authorities materially differ, 
According to Kharg Rai it took place at the beginning of 
the Kéli Yuga, or 3101 B. 0. According to Fazl li it. took 
place in the year 339 after Vikramfditya, or in A. D. 375. 
The same date was most probably also adopted by Hiriman ; 
for, although Dr. Lee's copy of his account gives the year 32 
before Vikramiditya, yet my anonymous account, which was 
either a copy, or, perhaps, the original of his history, agrees 
with Fazl Ali in assigning the foundation to the Samvat year 
339, ‘This also is the date given by Tieffenthaler and Wilford, 
and as it has a decided balance of authority in its favour, I 
will adopt it as the most probable period of the foundation 
of Gwalior according to the accounts of the annalists. Its 
close agreement with the probable date of the erection of 
the temple of the sun by the minister of Pasupati is very 
remarkable, as it offers a very strong probability that the 
builder of the sun temple must be the same person as Suraj 
Sen, the reputed founder of Gwalior, and the excavator of 
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the Suraj Kund. The inscription No. I. reeords that the 
temple of the sun was builtin the fifteenth year of the reign of 
Pasupati, the son of Toramina, by his minister, whose name 
is unfortunately lost. Now, the date of Toramina is known 
within tolerably narrow limits from the Eran inscriptions. 
He was the immediate successor of Budha Gupta, whose 
pillar inscription is dated in the year 165 of the Gupta era, 
which there seems good reason for believing to be the same 
as the Sake era. Under this view the date of Budha 
Gupta’s pillar will be 165 + 78 = 243 A D., and the acces- 
sion of Toramina to supreme power south of the Jumna, 
may be fixed to 250 A. D., and that of his son Pusupati to 
261 A.D. This will bring his 15th year, in which the sun 
temple was erected, to correspond with A. D. 275, or 
Samvat 332, which is the very year assiened for the foundation 
of the fort of Gwalior, and the excavation of the Suraj Kund. 
I take Toramina to have been at first a petty raja tributary 
to the Gupta dynasty of the Gangetic provinces, but who 
afterwards, on the decline of the Gupta power, asserted his 
independence over all the districts to the south of the Jumna. 
We have a most striking illustration of the probability of 
this suggestion in the subsequent history of Gwalior during 
the invasion of Timur, when the petty Raja, Bir Sinh Deo, 
who had hitherto been tributary to the Muhammadan Kings 
of Delhi, rebelled and made Gwalior an independent king- 
dom, I think, therefore, that there is good reason for be- 
leving that Toramina must have reigned for several years 
as a tributary prince under the Guptas before he rebelled 
and became the independent sovereign of all the country 
between the Jumna and the Narbada rivers. Admitting 
therefore the very great probability that the builder of the 
sun temple was the same person as the builder of the 
fortress, and the excavator of the Suraj Kund, or “ tank of 
the sun,” we obtain the fixed date of A, D. 275 for the founda- 
tion of Gwalior. Any earlier date, I think, would scarcely 
be compatible with the silence of Ptolemy. , 
The hill on which the fortress is built was originally 
called Gopachala and Gopagiri, or the hill of Gopa, or the 
“cow-herd,” and, under this name, it is mentioned in 
Pasupati’s inscription as Gopdhvaya, and not Sarpahvaya, as 
read by Babu Rajendra.* Both Fazl Ali and Hiriman call 


® In the inscription, however, the first name is clearly Gopagiri, 
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the hill Gomanda, which is also the name of a hill mentioned 
in the Purdnas, but my anonymous ae the name 
of Gopdchala ‘to the whole range, and calls the fort hill 
Madlgand. Thisname re-calls Ferishta’s account that Gwalior 
was founded by Mélchand, of Malwa. But as Ferishta does 
not give his authority for this statement, I prefer the united 
testimony of the annalists that Gwalior was founded bya 
Kachhwaha Chief, named Suraj Sen, the por Raja of Kun- 
talpuri, or Kutwir. Suraj Sen was a Jeper, and one day 
shen thirsty with hunting near the hill-of Gopagiri, he came 
to the cave of the Siddh, Gwalip4, and asked for water. The 
hermit gave him some water in his own vessel, and no sooner 
had he drank it than he was cured of his leprosy. The 
grateful Raja then asked what he could do for the holy man, 
and he was directed to build a fort on the hill, and to enlarge 
the tank from which the healing water had been drawn. 
Suraj Sen accordingly built the fortress, which he named 
after the hermit Grdli-dwar, or Grodliar, as it is now written. 
He also enlarged the tank, and called it Suraj Awnd. after 
his own name. Then the holy man gave him the new name 
of Suhan FPdl, and promised that 54 of his descendants 
should reign after him, or so long, says Faz] Ali, as they 
should retain the name of Pal. Accordingly, 83 of his des- 
cendants are recorded as Rajas of Gwalior with the name 
of Pal, and the 84th, named Te; Karn, lost his kingdom 
because he did not bear the charmed name. As Kharg Rai 

Tej Karan te Pdl na thae, 

Siddhi vachan pari puran bhae. 

Tej Karan wasnota Pal, 

The hermit’s speech did true befall. 


The two lists of these Kachhwiha Pils given by Kharg 
Rai and Fazl Ali differ so widely that I have found it quite 
impossible to reconcile them; and as both of them differ al- 
together from the list of the Jaypur Kachhwihas, who are 
admitted by all other Rajputs + be the lineal descendants 
of the last Kachhwiha prince of Gwalior and Narwar, I think 
that it would bea mere waste of time to attempt their recon- 
gilement. I accordingly give up the lists of the Gwalior 
annalists altogether, but the Jaypur lists contain 50 many 
names in the same order as those of the great Gwalior 
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inseription, No, VII, of the Padmandth temple, that I feel 
inclined to place some confidence in the other names. The 
close agreement of these lists can be -best appreciated by 
placing them side by side for more ready comparison. 1 
have two distinct lists of these earlier Kachhwaha princes, 
of which that marked A. was taken from the books of Ra)jpan, 
the bard of Prithi Raj of Amber, who reigned from A. D. 
1502 to 1527, and the other, marked B., was obtained from 
the Raja of Bikaner. 


KaAcHHWARA Rasas ofr GWALIOR. 










Darks oF 


GWALIOR | Maxverceirr - 
A. IwscIPTIONS. 


Iwecalrrions. 


No. VL & 1094 


.. | No, VEL 8. 1160, 





No. VIII. 8. 1161. 


In the inscription it is mentioned that Padma P&la and 
Surya Pala were brothers, and the same statement is also 
made by Réjpin. In the inscription* we read that Vajra 
Dima was “the first who proclaimed his valour and his 
heroism by striking his kettle-drum in the fortress of Gopa- 
giri;” and in the lists it is stated that Vajra Dama founded 
or peopled Gwalior (Gwdlergarh basdro), The only real 
difference is in the change of the name of Bhuvana to Mula, 
which is easily accounted for by the great similarity of the 
two Nagari letters, JA and m, and by the usual contraction 
of the Sanskrit Bhuvana into the Hindi Bhun. There is, 
however, 2 difference in the chronology that I find it difficult 


pli Bidbu Rajendré Lal's Translation in the Bengal Asiatic Society's Journal, 1862, 
p. 40 
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to account for. In the bard’s lists these names are placed 
at the head of the genealogy immediately following Nala 
and Dolo, and the last of them, Mahi Pals, is no less than 
2] generations or reigns anterior to Dudha Deva, the bride- 
groom prince, who lost Gwalior and founded the new 
principality of Dhundhar, But from the actual dates of my 
inscriptions of Vajra Dima and Mahi Pala, it is certain that 
the latter prince could not have preceded Dulha Deva by 
more than two generations, or three or four reigns. The 
avhole of these names, therefore, ought ,to be placed at the 
end of the list, shortly preceding Dulha Deva, instead of at 
the head of it, immediately following Dolo. The Kachh- 
wihas were succeeded by seven Parilfra princes who ruled 
for 103 years, until the capture of Gwalior by Altamsh in 
A. D. 1232. The expulsion of Te} Karn, otherwise called 
Dulha, or the bridegroom, must, therefore, have taken place 
in A. D. 1129, and his accession in 11 27,as he is stated to 
have reigned only two years. But between the date of 
Mahi Pala’s inscription and the accession of Dulha, the in- 
terval is only 34 years, part of which, say down to A. D. 
1095, must be assigned to the conclusion of Mahi Pal’s own 
reien. Now, the Gwalior inscription, No. VIL, shows that 
Raja Madhusudana was reigning in 8. 1161, or A. D. 1104, 
and he would appear to have been preceeded by a Bhuvana 
Pala. If Bhuvana’s reign be assigned to the interval of 
9 years, we may identify him with the Dhuma Pila of Faz! 
Ali, to whom a reign of 19 years is given in the lists. We 
may also, perhaps, identify the latter half of Madhusudan’s 
name with Soda Deva of the bards, who was the immediate 
predecessor of Dulha, and to whom a reign of 27 years is 
given in the lists. 

It will be observed that 7 the last four of the eight 
undoubted Kachhwiha Rajas of Gwalior bear the name of 
Pala, and that only one of the two later princes has the 
came title. These omissions alone are sufficient to show 
how little credit should be attached to the idle traditions 
of the bards when unsupported by other testimony. 
Fighty-four has been a favourite number with the Hindus 
from time immemorial, and as the tradition of 84 Paéla 
Rajas is not known amongst the Kachhwahas of Dhundhar, 
who migrated in A. D. 1129, I infer that it must be a simple 
‘nvention of the Gwalior bards of a later age. I am willing 
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to accept the tradition as a strong popular evidence in favor 
of the long duration of the Kachhwaha sovereignty, which, 
as | have already shown, most probably endured for a period 
of 854 years, or from A. D, 275 to 1129. But this long rule 
was not always independent, as we learn from the Gwalior 
inscription, No. LV., that Bhoja Deva, whom 1 believe to 
have been a Tomara, was the paramount sovereign in 5. 930, 
or A. D. 876. It would also appear that the KachhwA&ha 
sovereignty was not unbroken, as Vajra Dima is distinctly 
said to be “the first who proclaimed his valour and his 
heroism by striking his kettle-drum in the fortress of Gopa- 
iri’ From this statement it is clear that Vajra Dima was 
the founder of a new dynasty, although it is most probable 
that he belonged to the old family of the Kachhwiha Rajas 
of Gwalior, I infer, however, that he must have wrested 
the fortress of Gwalior from the descendant of Bhoja Deva, 
because the date of his rise corresponds with that of the 
close of Bhoja Deva’s dynasty. As Bhoja Deva was reign- 
ing from about A. D. 870 to 900, the date of Vinayaka Pala, 
his younger grandson, and the last known prince of this 
dynasty, cannot be placed later than 950 or 960, which 
immediately precedes the only recorded date of Vajra Dama 
in A.D. 977. It is certain, however, from the number of 
generatio 
who was reign . 
sion must have taken place about A. D. 950. The date of 
his conquest of Gwalior will, therefore, correspond exactly 
with ervey of Vinayaka Pala, the last known descendant 
of Bhoja Deva. 

The story of the bridegroom prince, Tej Karan, the last 
of the Kachhwaha princes of Gwalior, is told at consider- 
able length by Khare Rai and Fazl Ali, the two Gwalior 
annalists; and as it corresponds in all essential particulars 
with the traditionary accounts of the Kachhwiha bards of 
Dhundhar, it may be accepted as the popular version of a 
really romantic story. According to Tod, the last Kachh- 
waha prince of Gwalior was Dhola Rai, the son of Sora 
Sinh, who was supplanted by his uncle in 8. 1028, or A. D. 
966. But the date of Dulha Ray in my MS. is 8. 1063, 
which should be corrected to 8, 1163, or A. D. 1106, as the 
death of bis 4th descendant Pajun, on the fatal field of Naraina, 
in company with Prithi Raj, is placed in 8. 1151, or A. D. 


ns between him and his 6th descendant, Mahi Pala, 
i¢ning in A. D. 1093, that Vajra Dima’s acces- 
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1094, which 1s precisely one century too early. His death 
is said to have occurred in 5, 1093, or more correctly 
S. 1193, or A. D. 1136, after a reign of 3O years. But if the 
Gwalior date of his expulsion, or A. D. 1129, be correct, 
then his reign in Dhundhir could not have exceeded 7 years. 
od writes the name Dhola Rai, but all my MSS. from 
Gwalior, Jaypur, and Bikaner agree in the spelling of 
Dulka, which means the “bridegroom,” and Kharg Rai 
calls him indifferently either by his proper name of Tej 
Karan, or by the title of Dulha. So.also the the name of 
his father is not Sora, as written by Tod, but Sodha. 
Aseetie the Gwalior annalists, Te} Karan left 

Gwalior in A. D. 1128, after he had reigned only one year, 
and proceeded to Deosa to marry the daughter of Raja Ranmal, 
pig thie, Gwalior in charge of his sister's son, Parmal Deo, 
a Parihir. Kharg Rai gives a long account of the wedding 
festivities, and tells how— 

Halmal bahut nagar men hoe 

Chali bardt sucarne hoe ; 

The joyous uproar of the city rose high | 

As the glittering marriage procession passed by ; 
but in the midst of all these noisy rejoicings, he adds— 

Dulha na rakhyo isan ts 

Aur lachan dekhai battis. 

Dulha saw nothing else beside _ 

The wondrous beauty of his bride. 

This honeymoon was extended to a whole year, when 

Raja Renee’ who had no son, gave the kingdom of Deosa 
to his son-in-law, Then, says the bard, having married and 


got another kingdom— 
Tab bhaneja mati men kiyo 
Chahat garh ko apna liyo. 
The nephew in his mind was fain, 
The fortress for his own to gain. 
So he wrote to his uncle, coolly as 4 king, that Gwalior 
; Karan demurred, 


should be made over to him, and when Te 

Parmal Deo openly rebelled, and boldly told his uncle that 
he would not give up the fortress. And thus Parmal Deo, or 
Paramdrddi Deva, founded the Parihar dynasty of Gwalior, 
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which ruled for 103 years, until the capture of the fortress 
by Altamsh in A, D. 1232. 

The dynasty of the Parihirs was limited to seven princes 
regarding whose names the annalists are generally agreed, 
excepting in one instance, where Fazl Ali places Parmél- 
Deo, the founder, at the bottom of the list. As my other 
three authorities, Kharg Rai, Badili Dis, and the anony- 
mous MS. are all against him, it would seem that Fazl Ali's 
arrangement must be wrong. It is not, however, a recen{ 
difference, as the same arrangement is found in the account 
of his copyis Hiriman, who wrote in the reign of 
Aurangzib.* I now give the names of these Paribar princes 
side by side according to the different authorities. In 
Kharg Rai’s list the name of the last Raja is written 
Sarang Deo, except in one place where it is Sigar Deo. 


Purana Rayas or GwaLton. 


Keane Raraxrp| Fast Att ayp 
Himamar, 


Banter Das. 





The only certain inscription of this dynasty that I have 
met with is on an old stone sugar-mill at Chitaoli, between 
Narwar and Gwalior. It is dated in “8.1207, or A. D. 
1150 in the reign of Ram Deo,” and thus favours Kharg 
Rai’s arrangement of the genealogy against that of Faz] Ali, 
although the difference of date is only two years. A second 
inscription, No. X, is dated in the same year, but the 
name of the King is unfortunately incomplete. The 





* Fao) Ali's arrangement 


Ninkmi and Minhaj-ne-Sirdj, two contemporary writers et tor rete be 


ba sooepted 
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remaining portion is * * da Chandra Nripa, which I think 
may be completed to Govinda Chandra, whom I would 
identify with the Rahtor King of Kanoj, whois known to 
have reigned from 1120 to 1162 A. D. Ifthis identifica- 
tion be admitted, then several of the Parihira princes must 
have been tributary to the R&ihtor Kings of anoj, @ con- 
clusion which, on other grounds, is highly probable. As 
there is nothing recorded by the anna ists of any of the 
princes between Parmaél Deo and Sagar Deo, we must be 
‘content with the meagre information of the Muhammadan 
historian that Gwalior capitulated to Aibeg in A. H. 592, 
or A. D. 1196.* It was besieged for a whole year by Bahi- 
ud-din Tughral, who, finding that the garrison still managed 
to obtain supplies, “ordered smail forts to be built all 
around, in which he placed garrisons, and by this means 
effectually blockaded the hills.” | Then “the Raja sent a 
deputation privately to Kutb-ud-din Aibeg to come and take 
possession of the place, rather than deliver it into the hands 
of Bahé-ud-din Tughral. Aibeg accordingly sent his troops 
to occupy Gwalior.’ f During the short reign of his son 
Arim, in A, H. 607, or A. D. 1210, it was re-taken by the 
Hindus who held it until 1232, when the Parihfir dynasty 
became extinct. 

The siege of Gwalior by Altamsh is another pet subject 
of Kharg Rai, on which he has exhausted all the resources 
of bardic doggrel. This is one of the gs pe ps of dis- 
playing his little knowledge which a Hindu bard never 
neglects. Kharg Rai aoograing y swells the army of 
Altamsh with foreign i brought from every part of the 
Muhammadan world, ihese are the Khwresi, Biluchi, 
Pharesi, Lavanga, Lodi, Bed, Sur, Sodi, the Khans of 
Chakiai, the Gori, Turani, Wakhani, Irani, &c., &e., 
besides Mogals and Pathans and Shekis and Syads. An 
equally motley army 1s assembled for the defence. ‘These are 
the Chahuwin, Jadon, Pdndu, Sikrwér, Kachhwaha, Hort, 
Sulankhi, Bundela, Baghela, Chandela, Dhakar, Putedra, 
Khichi, Parihdra, Bhadaura, Bargyar, Dor, and Sekhawant. 
The last is alone sufficient to show the spuriousness of all 
this useless detail, for the Shekhawats are the descendants 
of Shekh-ji, the contemporary of his cousin Raja Ugbarasa 
~ ® Hasan Niztmi, s contemporsry writer, calls tho Raja of Gwelior Rai Solanth 
Pal, who must be the Lohang Deo of the aunalists.—See Sir H. Elliot's Mubammadan 
Historians, IT., 228. 

+ Briggs’ Ferisbta, T., 202, 
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Kachhwaha who reigned from A. D. 1489 to 1467, or 
upwards of two centuries laterthan Altamsh. But all this 
mighty host of Rajputs is assembled in vain, for the 
Musalmins prevail over them, and the danger becomes so 
imminent that the women prepare to perform the johar, or 
self-immolation. Then the 70 queens wait upon the Raja, 
and say to him— 

Pahile hame ju johar pari, 

Fab tum jujho kant samhari: 


that they will first perform the johar and then that Ae must 
die with his Gelsead The yohar is accordingly carried out 
on the bank of the tank, which has ever since been called 
the Johara Tai, and when the Raja knew that it was all 
over, he opened the gates and rushed out upon the enemy, 
and after killing 5,860 Musalmins, he was himself slain with 
all his 1,600 followers. 

Jujhyo Sdrang Dyo ran rang, 

EE hajdr pdnch ao sang. 

Thus Sarang Dyo in battle died, 

And fifteen hundred men beside. 


It is useful to compare this boastful account of the 
Hindu bard with the sober relation of the Muhammadan 
historian. According to Ferishta, Altamsh besieged Gwalior 
for a whole year, and the place being greatly straitened, “ the 
Raja Deobal made his escape in the night, and the garrison ca- 
pitulated, above 300 of whom were put to death.”* From this 
account we learn that the death of the Raja and of his 1,500 
followers, as well as the terrific slaughter of 6,260 Musalmins, 
are all gratuitous inventions of the doggrel bard. I think, 
however, that the fact of the performance of the joker is as 
fully borne out by the straitened circumstances of the garrison, 
as by the still existing name of Tekece Tal. The date of the 
capture was commemorated in four lines, which were carved 
on a stone over one of the gateways. This inscription was 
seen by the Emperor Baber, who states that it was place 
over the gate of the Urwdhi, and that its date was the year 
630 A. H., or A. D, 1232, Briggs, the careful translator 
of Ferishta, also says in a note that “the stone and the lines 

® Minhbdj-us-Sirkj, who waa . 7 _— ke 2 by heee= a - 


Rajan. Seven hundred captives wore it to th.—Sir H. M, Elliot's M madan His- 
torians, by Dowson, II., 327, Feruhes Dosen should, perhaps, be read — Mal. 
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are still to be seen,” but his statement most probably refers 
to the time of General White’s siege in 1805, for I have 
sought in vain for this inscription on several occasions, from 
1844 to 1865, and all my enquiries for it have been equally 
fruitless.* 

From the conquest of Altamsh in 1252 to the invasion 
of Timur in 1398, Gwalior remained in the possession of the 
Muhammadan Kings of Delhi, who made use of if asa 
state prison for the confinement of near kinsmen whom they 
wished to get rid of, but could not openly put to death. 
During this long period of nearly two centuries Gwalior is 
rarely mentioned by the Muhammadan historians, and 
nothing whatever is recorded of it by the Hindu annalists, 
who pass at once from the reign of Altamsh to that of Ala- 
ud-din Khilji, in whose reign the Zomaras of Gwalior first 
came into notice. From Ferishta we learn that Jalil-ud-din 
Firuz in the year A. H. 695, or A. D, 1295, built a large 
and lofty dome at Gwalior for the use of travellers, but this 
building has long ago disappeared, and even its site is now 
vnknown. In A. H. 716, or A. D. 1316, Mubd&rak Kohilji 

ut to death his three brothers who were then living as 
blinded prisoners in the fort of Gwalior. Twenty years later 
it was still used for the same purpose b uhammad 
Tughlak, as noted by his contemporary Ibn Batuta, who 
says, “in this the Pacer imprisons those of whom he 
entertains any fear.” These few meagre records are the only 
notices of Gwalior that I have been able to find in any 
Muhammadan authors for the long period of nearly two 
centuries immediately preceding the invasion of Timur, 
when the Tomara Chief, Bir Sinh Deo, declared his indepen- 
dence, and founded the Tomara Dynasty of Gwalior. 

hare Rai begins his account of the Zomaras by trac- 
ing their descent from Parikshita, the son of Arjuna, one 
of the five Pdndu brothers. By this account, therefore, 
they are Pdndavas, a lofty claim, which is universally 
acknowledged by their Rajput brethren. The earlier part of 
the genealogy is not given, and the list opens with the 
names of some of the later Tomara Rajas of Delhi. I 
procured a second list from the Tomara zamindar of 
SuAhaniya in Tomar-ghar, who profi seed to trace his descent 


* Baber's Memoirs by Erskine, p- 384. 
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from Raja Anang Pal, of Delhi. These two lists I now 
place together for more ready comparison with each other, 
and with the list of Tomara Rajas of Delhi, which has 
already been given from other sources in my previous account 
of Delhi. In the lower part of the third column I add the 
renealogy compiled from different inscriptions, The actual 
Rajas are numbered on the left hand. 


Tomara Razas or Gwaror. 











q 


















Date. | 
ara | TOMARA AMIN- 
Samvat. | A. D. 
1062 1006 | Dhrnva Bali... eeeres 
1078 1021 | Kusuma Pal ... Pekan 





1108 1051 | Vast Karn... | Anang Pal 
ss | 106l | Te Pal ...| Bhom Pal 








: Ghiiam Deo 
Hrahm Deo 
1) 1432 137 Hir inh Deo ... 
2 | W45y 1400 [Dae he ” 
Dbiram [eo . 
Lakshmi Sen . 
9 | 1476 1419 | Ganpati Deo 
4 | 1451 1425 | Dungar Si 
5 | I6l11 1454 | Kirtti Sinh 
a | 1sa0 1479 | Kalyin Sah . 
7) 160 1486 =| Man Sinh . 
6) 1673 1616 
L575 1518 Gwalior ¢ 
1626 Rim Sahil : hae 
1622 1565 | Sarivahan Sabi... 
_ 1505 ae gag ee ame 
' 1680 Negrin & bia 
| Krishn Sabi... 
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_ The list of Badili DAs corresponds almost exactly with 
that of Kharg Rai, but Hirdman and my anonymous MS. 
differ in the list of kings by making Ganapati the imme- 
diate successor of Virama, as in the inscriptions. Fagl Ali 
agrees with Kharg Rai in making Udharan the second king, 
but he helps to explain the difficulty by noting that he was 
the brother of the first, and was followed by Bhiram 
(Virama), the son of the first. In the genealogies of the 
inscriptions, therefore, Udharan would naturally be omitted ; 
but I conclude that he did not actually reign, as Ferishta 
states distinctly that on Bir Sinh’s death, just before A. D, 
1402, Gwalior descended to his son Brahm Deo (or Virama 
Deva),* and as Kharg Rai m another place limits the num- 
ber of Bir Sinh’s successors to seven, I conclude that the 
list of kings found in the inscriptions is complete. There 
are also two short inscriptions of Virama himself which 
prove that he was reigning in A. D, 1408 and1410. The 
differences in the names of the Tomara Kings of Delhi in 
the early part of the list are trifling, and as the number of 
names between Anang Pal and Bir Sinh Deo give the correct 
average of 25 years to an Indian generation, I thing that 
the Tomara Rajas of Gwalior have 4 very strong claim to be 
considered as the direct descendants of the famous ‘Tomara 
Rajas of Delhi. 


All the annalists are agreed in assigning the rise of the 
Tomar Chief, Bir Sink Deo, to the reign of Ala-ud-din, by 
whom the great Khilji King of that name is probably in- 
tended, as his prime minister is called Nusrat Khan by 
Kharg Kai. But as the great Khilji King died in A. Db. 1315, 
there would be a discrepancy of about 80 years in making 
him a contemporary of Bir Sinh Deo, and as Faazl Ali calls 
the minister Sikandar Khan, the identification of the king 
ig doubtful. The mention of Nusrat and Sikandar woulc 
rather suggest that the rise of the Tomaras must have taken 
place during the few troubled years that immediately pre- 
ceded the invasion of Timur, when two of the successful 
disputants for the throne bore the names of Sikandar- 
Humayun and Nusrat. This is a mere suggestion, which 
is only deserving of notice, because its acceptance would 
solve most of the difficulties that I have just pointed out. 
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Bir Sinh Deo is said to have been a zamindar in the district 
of Dandaroli to the north of Gwalior. Having entered the 
minister’s service, he was placed near the king, whose 
notice he attracted by his zeal and assiduity, for which quali- 
ties he was appointed governor of the important fortress 
of Gwalior, Fazl Ali relates that the fort was then held 
by a Sayid, who refused to give it up, which, if true, would 
at once dispose of the difficulty about Ala-ud-din, as no one 
ever dared to disobey the orders of the great Khilji King. 
The Tomara Chief then had recourse to treachery, and 
having invited the Sayid and his principal officers to a feast, 
at which opium was mixed with the food, made his guests 
prisoners, and took possession oft the fort. I think it highly 
probable that the latter part of this story is a true version of 
the manner in which Bir Sinh Deo made himself master of 
Gwalior, more especially as the account is derived from the 
Hindu annalists themselves, and not from the Muhammadan 
his torinns a 

The only notice that I can find of Bir Sinh’s immediate 
successors is the fact that they paid tribute to Khizr Khan 
of Delhi in A. D. 1416 and 1421. On the accession of 
Dungar Sinh in A. D, 1424, Gwalior was besieged by 
i Cag of MAlwa until relieved by Mubarak Shah, of 
Delhi. ‘This assistance must have been purchased by the 
promised payment of tribute, for only two years afterwards, 
in 1426, Mubirak ‘“‘marched to Gwalior and received the 
tribute from the Raja.”* As these visits to Gwalior were 
repeated in 1427, 1429, and 1432, it would appear that 
the tribute was always withheld until the king advanced 
in person to demand it with a large force. Some years 
afterwards Dungar Sinh found himself sufficiently powerful 
to lay siege to the strong fort of Narwar, which then be- 
longed to the Muhammadan kingdom of MAlwa. Sultan 
Mahmud immediately marched against Gwalior, laying waste 
the Raja’s country on his road. The Rajput garrison made 
a sally from the fort, but they were defeated and obliged to 
retreat, and Dungar Sinh, in consequence, was induced to 
raise the siege of Narwar, in order to protect his own capital.t 
This unsuccessful attempt took place, according to Ferishta, 
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in the year A. H. 842, or A. D. 1488. It was during 
Dungar Sinh’s long and prosperous reign of 30 years that 
the great rock-sculptures of Gwalior were first begun. 
During his time also the Hindu kingdom of Gwalior 
became one of the strong powers of Northern India, whose 
alliance was courted by the Muhammadan Kings of Jonpur, 
Delhi, and Malwa. ‘Yhe inscriptions of this reign are dated 
in 8. 1497 and 1510, or A. D. 1440 and 1453. 


Dungar Sinh was succeeded by his son Kirtti Sinh, 
‘during whose reign the rock-sculptufes were completed. 
The inscriptions bearing his name are dated in 8. 1525 and 
1530, or A. D, 1468 and 1473; but the best illustrations 
of his reign are found in the different histories of the con- 
temporary kings of Jonpur, Delhi, and Milwa. According 
to the local annalists his reign lasted for 25 years, or from 
A.D. 1454 to 1479, during the first half of which time 
he was in close alliance with Delhi against Jonpur, and 
during the latter half in alliance with Jonpur against Delhi. 
Thereis a discrepancy of two years in the earliest mention 
of Kiran Rai between Ferishta’s, date of A. H. 856, or 
A. D. 1452, and the accession of Kirat Rai according to the 
chronology of the annalists, Kiran Rai and his brother, 
Prithi Rai, were both present as allies of Bahlol Ludi, of 
Delhi, at the great battle with Mahmud Sharki, of Jonpur, 
in which Prithi Rai was killed by Fateh Khin Harvi, 
who, being afterwards taken prisoner, piel co to death by 
Kiran Rai out of revenge, and his head sent to Bahlol. 
In the year A. H. 870, or A. D, 1465, Husen Sharki, of 
Jonpur, “sent a considerable army to reduce the fortress of 
Gwalior which was invested, and after some time the Rai 
made peace and consented to pay tribute.”* From this 
time the Raja of Gwalior took the side of Jonpur against 
Delhi, and in A. H. 875, or A. D. 1473, Rai Kiran deputed 
his son, Kalyan Mall, to condole with Husen on the death 
of his mother, Bibi Raji. Againin A. H. 883, or A. D. 
1478, when Husen was finally defeated by Bahlol at Rabiri, 
he retreated across the Jumna to Gwalior, where the Raja 
Rai Kiran Sinh furnished him with some lakhs o! tankus 
and with tents, horses, and camels, and accompanied him 
to Kalpi. In the following year, A. D. 1479, Rai Airan, or 

he 
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Kirat Sink, died, and was succeeded by his son, Aalydn Mail, 
during whose short reign of only seven years nothing what- 
ever is recorded either by the local annalists, or by the Mu- 
hammadan lhistorians.* 

In A, D. 1486, Kalyan Mall was succeeded by his son, 
MAn Sinh, who was scarcely seated on the throne ere he was 
attacked by Bahlol Ludiin person, whom he propitiated with 
a present of 80 lakhs of fanfas. Bahlol died in 1489, and in 
the following year his son, Sikandar Ludi, who inherited all 
his father’s energy afd ability, sent a deputation to Gwalior’ 
with a horse and an honorary dress for Raja Man Sinh, who 
acknowledged his authority by sending his nephew, attended 
by 1,000 horsemen, to wait upon the Sultan at BayAna with 
the return presents. Gwalior was saved by this politic 
submission, and remained undisturbed until A. D. 1501, 
when Man Sinh deputed an envoy, named Nihal, to the 
king with rich presents, but Nihal having offended the 
king with his ‘coarse and improper answers to the questions 
put to him about Raja Man's affairs,” was ordered to quit 
the court immediately. Shortly afterwards Sikandar 
marched in person against Gwalior, when Raja Miin sued 
for peace and delivered up Sayid Khan, Baber Khan, and 
Rai ‘Ganes, three fugitives who had sought his pro- 
tection, “At the same time he deputed his son, Vikramé- 
ditya, with costly presents to propitiate the king’s favour.” 
In 1505 Sikandar again proceeded against Gwalior, but he 
was so vigorously opposed by the people of the country, who 
cut off his supplies, that he was obliged to retreat, when lie 
fell into an ambuscade, from which he only escaped aftcr 
a very severe loss. In the following year, 1506, he cap- 
tured Himatgarh, after’ passing by the fortress of Gwalior, 
which he “despaired of reducing.” From this time Raja 
Man remained in undisturbed possession ef Gwalior until the 
latter end of 1517, when Sikandar “ summoned all the dis- 
tant nobles to Agra with a determination to reduce Gwalior, 
and was in the midst of his preparations when he died of 
quinsy.” 

Sikandar was succeeded by his eldest son, Iérahim Ludi, 
who, being offended with Man Sinh for giving an asylum to 
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his rebellious brother, Jalil Khan, determined to subdue 
Gwalior, This is Ferishta’s account, but Niimat-ullah 
attributes his determination to ambition, which was, perhaps, 
even more powerful than revenge.* “ About this time,” says 
Nidmat, “it occurred to Sultan Ibrihim that, although Sultan 
Bahlol, as well as Sikandar, had always cherished the plan 
of reducing Gwalior, and had several times undertaken 
campaigns for that purpose, without however being success- 
ful, yet he might perhaps succeed in accomplishing his 
‘design, if fortune should ever favour him, which conquests 
would secure him the attachment of the grandees of the 
empire and the extermination of infidelity in Hind.” He 
accordingly sent an army of 30,000 horse and 300 elephants, 
with the necessary engines, under Azim Humayun, against 
Gwalior, and directed seven other chiefs with all their troops 
to join in the siege. A few days after the place was invest- 
ed, Raja Man Sinh died, leaving behind him a name which 
was equally respected by his enemies and his subjects. 
Ferishta calls him “a prince of great yalour and capacity,” 
and Nidmat-ullah adds “that he was said to be inclined to 
to Islamism, though externally bearing the appearance of 
a Hindu; and to this circumstance it is to be attributed 
that he never exercised violence against any person.” 

During the long reign of Man Sinh, the power of the 
Gwalior Tomaras attained its greatest splendour. Agricul- 
ture was systematically encouraged by the construction of 
large jAils, or reservoirs of water, for irrigating the fields 
during the dry season. Thus the great 1% i jhil to the 
north-west of Gwalior was constructed by Raja Min; and to 
him also are attributed most of the irrigation Atle in the 
two districts of Jitwdr and Tomarghar to the north of 
Gwalior. He was also a liberal patron of the arts, of which 
his own palace, perhaps, affords the noblest agen of Hindu 
domestic architecture in Northern India. In sculpture we 
have to regret the loss of the great elephant, and its two 
riders, which won the admiration of the discriminating Baber, 
the courtly Abul Fazl, and the simple W. Finch. In music 
he was a proficient composer, as well as a munificent patron, 
and many of his compositions still survive to justify the 
esteem in which they were held by his contemporaries. He 
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was especinlly fond of the Sankirna Rdge, or mixed modes, of 
which no less than four specimens are named after bis 
favourite Gujarni queen, Irignena, or the “ fawn-eyed.” 
These are the Gujari, Bahul-Gujari, Mal-Gujari, and Han- 
gel-Gujari; and | infer from their names that this lady most 
probably must have had some share in their composition. 
According to the bard she was the most beautiful of all Raja 
Miin’s 200 quecns, not one of whom was inferior to the 
lovely nymph Urvasi. According to Fazl Ali, Raja Man 
was an excellent ruler, during whose reign his suljects 
enjoyed both peace and plenty, and Kharg Rai closes 
his account of this popular Hindu sovereign with a trite 
couplet that the rule of Raja Man on earth was like that 
of the gods in heaven. Thus the Hindu kingdom of 
Gwalior attained its greatest splendour immediately before 
its downfall; and when Ikaja Min died, the great fortress 
was already beleaguered by the imperial army which was 
to effect its final submission. 


The reign of Vikramaditya, which was thus inaus- 
piciously begun, is said by the annalists to have lasted either 
two or three years; but in this account I have followed the 
chronology of the Muhammadan historian as being more trust- 
worthy than that of the bards. Azim Humfyun opened the 
siege by attacking the outwork of Badilgarh, which protects 
the eastern entrance to the fortress. In approaching the 
gate, he lost great numbers of men by the steady fire of the 
Hindus; but he succeeded at last after several months in 
carrying the Badilgarl Gate by burning it with logs of wood 
piled up against it.* In this outwork he found a brazen 
bull, which had been for a long time an object of worship. 
It was sent to Delhi and set up before the Bagdad Gate. It 
was afterwards removed by Akbar to Fatehpur-Sikri, where 
it was seen by Abdul Kadir in A. H. 1002, or A. D. 15%, 
who records that it was afterwards broken up and manu- 
fuctured into plates, bells, and all kinds of instruments.+ 
‘The sccond, third, and fourth gates were taken in the same 
menner after a most obstinate resistance. In the first 
nssvult on the fourth gate, or Lakshman Paur, one of Ibra- 
him’s principal nobles, named TAj-Nizim, was killed, and 
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his tomb is still shown on the side of the ascent between the 
third and fourth gates up to this point. The siege had lasted 
for a whole year, and only the uppermost gate or Tdthiya 
Paur, now remained to be taken, when Raja Vikramaditya, 
dreading the result of a final assault, surrendered on favour- 
able terms. Te was immediately forwarded to Agra to Sultan 
IbrAhim, who gave him the district of Shamsibid as a jdghir 
and enrolled him amongst the other nobles of the Mulam- 
madan empire of Delhi. Thus fell the Zomara kingdom of 
Gwalior, which had subsisted in great power and prosperity 
for 120 years, in the midst of the three rival Muhammadan 
States of Delhi, Jonpur, and Malwa, each singly stronger 
than Gwalior, but each checked as much by the jealous 
rivalry of the other two, as by the undoubted strength of 
the fortress itself. 


Gwalior remained in the possession of the Ludi family 
until A. H. 932, or A. D. 1526, when the fatal battle of 
Panipat, where Ibrahim was killed, transferred the empire 
of Delhi from the Pathans to the Mogals. There also fell 
Vikramaditya, the last of the Tomara Rajas of Gwalior, who, 
as a faithful vassal, had accompanied his suzerain to oppose 
the pn His death is noted by the Emperor Baber,* as 
well as by the humble Hindu bard Kharg Rai: 


Juhi Pirdhim Kidn tahdn paryo 
Radja Vikram to lon giryo. 
Ibrahim Khan died where he fell, 
And Raja Vikraméjit as well. 


Ibrabim Khan was buried on the western side of Panipat, 
and his modest tomb has only disappeared within the last 15 
years. At his tomb, says Niimat l lah, “on every Friday 
night an amazing number of people assemble, and the 
pilgrims of Narwar and Kanoj offer homage to the name of 
this sublime martyr.” From the mention of Narwar I am 
inclined to believe that many of the pilgrims must have been 
Hindus from the districts of Gwalior and Narwar, who had 
travelled thus far to see the fatal spot where the last of the 
Tomara Rajas had so gallantly fallen. The conqueror imme- 
diately took possession of Delhi, and pushed forward -his son 
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Ifumiyun to occupy Agra, and secure the public treasure. 
The fort of Agra, which was garrisoned by the troops of 
Vikramajit, late Raja of Gwalior, held out; but his wives 
and children, and some of his chief followers, were seized in 
attempting to escape. ‘‘ Humayun,” says Erskine, “ behaved 
gencrously to this ancient Hindu family, and prevented their 
being plundered, They, in return, showed their gratitude 
by making him a present of jewels and precious stones, 


among which, says Baber, was one famous diamond which 


had been acquired by Sultan Ala-ud-din.* It weighed 8 
mishkels, which are equal to $20 ratis, or about 680 English 
grains, Ferislita calculates the 8 mishkals at 224 rats, but 
this must be either a misprint or an error of the copyist for 
o24 refis, as the values of the mishkal and rafi are both well 
known. Erskine, in his life of Baber, has identified this 
diamond with the famous Koli-i-nir described by Tavernier, 
and I think that he is very probably right.t Tavernier says 
that the great Mogal diamond, when rough, weighed 907 radéis, 
or 793 carats, and when cut, 319} ratis, or 27959, carats. 
According to this account the great diamond of Shah Jahan 
was of exactly the same weight as the great diamond of 
Baber, a coincidence of weight which is so highly impro- 
bable in two stones of this remarkable size as to be almust 
impossible. I have a drawing of the Koh-i-nfir now before 
me, Which I made myself in 1839; when Ranjit Sinh allowed 
all his finest jewels to be brought to the Governor General's 
camp for inspection. This drawing enables me to state 
positively that Tavernier’s sketch of the diamond is altogether 
wrong. As I observe also that his sketches of all the twelve 
Zodiac coins of Jahingir are equally faulty, I conclude that 
the drawings of both must have been made from memory. 
His description, however, is sufficiently accurate, as h 

compares its shape to that of.a half egg, but the actual 
section should have been a longitudinal one, and not a trans- 
verse one, as shown in his engraving. The Koh-i-ntr also 
had a flat top, six-tenths of an inch in length, when I saw it, 
whereas Tavernier’s drawing gives it a pointed top. His 
account of its acquisition by Shah Jahan seems too circum- 
stantial to be doubted, but as he has made no mention what- 
ever of the great ruby inscribed with Shah Jahan’s name, I 
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think it possible that i¢ may have been the gom which was 
presented by Mir Jumla to the Emperor. 

The most interesting point regarding the diamond 
presented to Baber by the Gwalior family is the fact that it 
had formerly belonged to Ala-ud-din Khilji, of Malwa. But 
how did the Tomara Rajas of Gwalior obtain this valuable 
gem from the Muhammadan Kings of Malwa? As it certain- 
ly could not have been ceded by the powerful Khilji King to 
the weaker Raja, I think it probable that the Gwalior Chief, 
Kirtti Sinh, must have been an ally of*Rana Kumbho at the 
great victory which the Rajputs achieved in A, H. 860, or 
A D. 1455, over Ala-ud-din Khilji. Ferishta states that the 
action was a severe one, and that the retreat was mutually 
sounded.* But as he admits that the Muhammadan King 
was persuaded by his officers to retire to MAndu, on 
“account of the reduced numbers and wretched state of the 
camp equipments of his army,” there can be no hesitation 
in accepting the account of the Hindu annalists that the 
result of the battle was a most decisive victory for the 
Hindus. This is supported by the popular tradition that the 
magnificent pillar of Rana Kumbho in Chitor was erected 
in commemoration of his victory, Now, as Ala-ud-din only 
two years previously had entered into an offensive alliance 
with the King of Gujarit against the RAjputs of Mewar, 
Ieconclude that Rana Kumbho must have sought for allies 
amongst the neighbouring Hindu princes, of whom thie 
Tomara Chief of Gwalior was one of the most conspicuous. 
Mahmud’s retreat after this Wattle was so rapid that it is 
probable the crown jewels of MAlwa fell into the hands of 
the Hindus. In the same way only two years previously 
Mahmud himself had pheainad, “the crown, the girdle, and 
many other valuable jewels” belonging to the King of 
Gujarit, Similarly also, in A, D, 1518, the “splendid 
crown-cap and golden girdle” of Mahmud II. of Malwa fell 
into the hands of Rana Sanga, of Mewar, who retained them 
when he set the Muhammadan prince at liberty.t These 
were now presented to Baber by another Vikramaditya, the 
younger son of Rana Sanga, But in whatever way the 
Gwalior diamond was acquired from the King of Malwa, it 
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seems to me quite certain that if never could have been 
ceded willingly. I am therefore unable to propose any other 
more probable mode of its acquisition than that which has 
been suggested above. 


Shortly after the occupation of Agra, Baber pushed forward 
Rahimdad with a strong force to Gwalior at the invitation of 
Tatar Khan, the Afgan Governor, who being hard pressed 
hy Raja Mangat Rai, a member of the Tomara family, chose 
“rather tosubmit toa Musalman, though an enemy to his 
race, than to a pagan, the enemy of his religion.”* On the 
arrival of Rahimdid at Gwalior, the Afghan Governor 
changed his mind, and would not admit him into the fort; 
but after few days’ delay Rahimddd obtained possession of 
the place hy a stratagem, which was suggested by Shekh 
Muhammad Ghaus, a holy man of Gwalior, who possessed 
ereat wealth and local influence. In the following year, 
however, A. D. 1527, Gwalior was again blockaded hy 
Mangat Rai. In the local annals, this chief is called Mangal 
Deo, and is said to have been a younger son of Kirat Sinh. 
He received an estate of 120 villages in Dhondri and Amba 
of ‘Tomarghir, where many of his descendants are still to be 
found. As Kirtti Sinh died in A. D. 1479, there is nothing 
improbable in the statement that one of his younger sons 
should have attempted to seize Gwalior in A. D. 1526, or 47 
years afterwards. The attempt was unsuccessful, and the 
fortress remainded in charge of Rahimdad until 1529, when 
his intended revolt wis prevented by the activity of Baber, 
who forgave his treachery at the intercession of Muhammad 
Ghaus. 

Baber died in December 1530 A. D., and was succeeded 
by his son, Huméyun, who is said to have visited Gwalior and 
built the Humdyun Mandir (or palace) during the early 
part of his reign. In A. H. 949, or A. D. 1542, the fortress 
was surrendered by his Governor, Abul Kisim Beg, to the 
celebrated Shir Shah, who, according to Hiraman, “ took up 
his residence for some time at Gwatior. and then built the 
Shir Mandir, and also constructed a large tank in its area. 
In the same year Rim Sih, the son of Vikramaditya of 
Gwalior, having failed to obtain possession of his fortress 
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from the Mogals, joined the side of their enemy, Shir Shah, 
and thus enabled his General Shuja Khan to make a complete 
conquest of Malwa. 

In A. D. 1545 Shir Shah was succeeded by his son 
Islim, or Salim, who immediately marched to Chunar to 
secure his father’s treasure, which he removed to the stronger 
fortress of Gwalior. In the following year, 1546, after the 
defeat of the Niizis, Islim took up his residence at Gwalior, 
which now became the actual capital of the kingdom of 
Delhi. In 1547, after his successful*campaign in Malwa, 
he returned to Gwalior, and again in 1552, after his second 
campaign against the Niazis, he once more repaired to his 
favourite residence at Gwalior. In 1553 he died in the great 
fortress, which afterwards remained in the possession of his 
governor, Suhel Khdn, until A. D. 1556, the second year of 
Akbar’s reign, when Bairim Khan, to divert the king's 
mind from his own acts, projected an expedition against 
Gwalior. Suhel Khan, “hearing of Akbar's intentions, 
wrote to Ramsah, a descendant of Raja Man Sinh, saying 
that as his ancestors had been masters of Gwalior, be | 
as he was not capable of holding the place against the 
king, he would put it into the possession of the Raja 
for a reasonable sum. Rim Sah availed himself of this 
offer and moved towards the fort; but Yekbal Khan, 
who possessed an estate In the neighbourhood of Gwalior, 
having raised his vassals, attacked and defeated the Hindu 

rince, who fled into the dominions of the Rina. After which 
Yekbil Khan having invested Gwalior, Suhel Khin surren- 
dered it into his hands."’ This is Ferishta’s account, but that 
of Fazl Ali and his copyist Hiriman is somewhat different. 
According to their version, Gwalior remained after Islim 
Shah's death “in the hands of Bahbal, a slave of Shir Shah, 
who held it until Akbar came to the throne. The Rajputs, 
however, desirous of regaining their ancient ascendancy in 
these parts, with Kam Sih,a son of BikramAjit, assembled 
alarge foree and attacked the fortress. Upon this occa- 
sion, Kabd Khan, one of Akbar’s generals, was despatched 
to relieve and take possession of it. When Kaba arrived at 
Gwalior he was met by the forces of Rim Sah, and an 
obstinate battle of three days’ continuance ensued, 
which ended in fayour of Akbar’s troops. After this Bahbal 
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remained to be subdued and the fort to be taken, which, 
after a short siege, was completed.” The difference of the 
Governor's name in these two accounts is owing chiefly to 
the uncertainty of the Persian characters in the rendering of 
proper names. Thus Awe! and Bahbal, whether written 
without points, or with points carelessly inserted, are almost 
indistinguishable, So Dow reads Sihil, where Briggs 
reads Sulel, ‘ 


According to Ferishta, Rim Sah took refuge with the 
Rana, that is, with the ruler of Mewar, a proceeding which 
is explained by the fact that his son, Salivihan, had married 
a Sisodani princess. The date of Rim Sah’s death is not 
stated, but as he must have been very young in 1526, when 
his father was killed at the battle of PAnipat, it is proba- 
ble that he may have lived as late as A. D. 1565, and, per- 
haps, even later, According to Tod, however, the Raja of 
Gwalior was the only Rajput chief of note who escaped the 
massacre of Akbar’s assault on Chitor in 1568. This must 
have been the young Prince SAlivAban who, as the husband 
of a Sisodani princess, and as a refugee at the Sisodiya 
court, was doubly bound to fight for the Rana’s cause. The 
great fortress was now in the hands of Akbar, but the des- 
cendant of the ancient Tomara Kings was still acknowledged 
by all the Rajput chiefs as the Raja of Gwalior. But the 
power of Abkar was too great, and his policy towards fallen 
princes too suse oar hig A to be resisted for any length of time. 
We find accordingly from the Rohit&s’ inscription that the 
two sons of Salivahan, named Sydma-esdhi and Mitra-Sena, 
had accepted service, under the great Mogal Emperor, and 
were proud to record the fact that JalAl-ud-din Shah had 
designated them as “unique heroes.”* It is most probable, 
therefore, that their father had died some time before Akbar, 
or about A. D. 1595. From the Rohitds inscription we 
learn that Syima-Sahi died before 8. 1688, or A. D. 1631, 
and that his younger brother, Mitra Sena, was at that time 
governor of that fort. Of the further fate of Mitra Sena 
nothing is known; but the Tomara zamindars continue the 
family of the elder brother, Sy4ma SAhi, for three generations 
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Inter. Syima had two sons, Sangrima-Sihi and Nérayana 
Disa, of whom the former succeeded to the nominal title of 
Raja of Gwalior, about A. D. 1670. Sangrima’s son Was 
Raja Kishen Sinh, who must have died about A. D. 1710, 
leaving two sons, Bijay Sinh and Hari Sinh, both of whom 
were obliged to seek refuge in Udaypur. The former died 
in 8. 1838, or A. D. 17851, without issue, but the descen- 
dants of the latter are still living in Udaypur. 


: On the decay of the Muhammadan empire of Delhi in 
the middle of the last century, the fortress of Gwalior was 
seized by the Jit Chief of Gohad, from who it was shortly 
afterwards taken by the Mahrattas. In A. D, 1779 it was 
captured by escalade by the British troops under Major 
Popham, and was again made over to the Rana of Gohad, 
from whom it was once more taken by Madhoji Sindhia in 
1784. It remained in the hands of the Mahrattas until 
1803, when it capitulated to General White, but was restored 
to Daolat Rao in 1805. The Mahrattas retained undis- 
turbed possession of the fortress until 1844, when, after the 
battles of MahArijpur and Paniar, it was garrisoned by a 
Native force commanded by British officers. In 1857 the 
fortress fell into the hands of this mutinous force, by whom 
+t was held until June 1858, when it was captured by assault 

Sir Hugh Rose, and sinee then it has been garrisoned by 


by 
European soldiers only. 


T will close this account of the great fortress of Gwalior 
with a list of the inscriptions which I have collected for the 
‘Hlustration of its history. Several of the earlier and more 
important records have already been translated by Babu 
Rajendra Mittra; but of the great inscription, No. VIL., from 
the Sds-bahu temple, he has given only a very brief abstract, 
and he has not even attempted the translation of the two 
long inscriptions, Nos. IX. and X., which belong to a very 
interesting period of the history immediately preceding the 
first ue ot the fortress by the Muhammadans. No. X. 
would be especially valuable, as it is dated in the time of the 
Parihar Rajas, end would appear to contain, as I have 
already suggested, the name of Govinda Chandra, the Rithor 


Chief of Kanoj. 
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GWALIOR INSCRIPTIONS. 





Position, 
1 pat eof Sun. 
3 ae) een) ee) ne Rock Tablet. 
3 Roek-cut Pilaster. 
4 si : 878 | Bhoja Deva Rock-out Temple. 
6 ni an erro Jain Figure. 
Li] ps O77 | Vajra Dama : Fe 
7 | Gwalior 1093 | Mahi Pala - | Sés-bahu Temple. 
7 im boners se ri 
& a 1104 | Madhuseudans | Lane Slnb. 
9 ee 1108 ain Temple. 
10 * lla (Govin) da Chandra Sar Slab. 
106 | Chitaoli 1150 Deva Mill. 
Il | Gwalior ie rékiaet le Mandir, 
12 HH hoe Peieeede =n 
13 rr oe eerepe eed 7 : 
13a | a 1232 : seh et Urwahi Gate, 
14 a 1408 | Virama Deva .. | Trikonia Tal. 
16 | Subaniya 1410 ao ; -» | Ambika Ls 
lé + 1410 = wa. | Uhaltndlith Siete, 
17 ni 1440 | Dungara Binha ... | Temple Pillar. 
18 | Gwalior 1440 ue eo» | Adinath Statue, 
Ig “A L400 i | Reservoir 
= + 148 ae te Dhondha Gate Rock. 
I ire 1453 Dangara Bis bea 
22 me 1465 | isieceess Lakshman Gate, 
23 ne 1489 | Kirtti Sinha Six different inscriptions. 
24 Basntpur me 1408 | Vries Pillar on tank. 
25 | Gwalior... 1 dtith icireweetd Chandraprabha Statue. 
26 = 1470 | wipantiut i 
27 sa 1478 | Kirtti Sinha .| Adinath Statue. 
28 - 1495 | Man Sinha Dhondla Gate. 
29 =| Mahona 1600 m Sati Pillar, 
30 | Gwalior 1A sone Lower Dhondha Gate, 
31 a 1509 
ae a 1628 | Baber. 
ha 1 15381 | Homéyun 
35 ; 1808. | Raj’Sink Kachhwaha Raj 
Fa 0 Wea thy 
46 je 1813 
af - 1614 | Jahang: A. H. 1023. 
38 | Hohitis 1631 | Vira Mitra. 
10 =| Gwalior 1648 | Shah Jahan. 
0) arwar 1650 Shah | Pillar. 
41 | Gwalior 1660 | Aurangzib Kachheri. 
43 ri 12 . Alamgiri Gate. 
4 Hy 164 | a . | Gwalipa Masjid. 
4h ve 16é7 me | Johara Tal. 
a) 1667 ‘ | Khabutar hana Til. 
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XVII. NURABAD. 


__ _Nurfbdd isan inconsiderable town, situated on the old 
high road between Agra and Gwalior, at 63 miles to the 
south of the former, and 15 miles to the north of the latter. 
The houses are mostly of stone, but the place is much decayed 
since the time of the Mogal Emperors. It contains a masjid, 
bailt in A. H. 1071, or A. D. 1660, and a large ruined 
sarai, built in the year A. H. 1072, or A. D. 1661, as stated 
in an inscription over the western gate. Both of these 
were erected by Motamid Khan. It‘boasts also of a fine 
bridge of seven arches over the Sink River, which is attri- 
buted by the pee to the same reign. The arches, which 
are all pointed, are 18 feet 10 aps in span, resting on 
sang 16 feet 9 inches thick, and 21} feet high to the spring. 

he roadway of the bridge between the abutments is 260 
feet in length, and 32 feet 9 inches in breadth, and the 
walled roadway of the approaches is 48 feet in breadth. 
The long lines of pete are broken with square-headed 
trefoil openings, and are ornamented with four pairs of 
small octagonal minarets on the central piers and abutments. 
Altogether this is a very fine specimen of a Muhammadan 
bridge, although it possesses the usual Indian fault of 
excessively thick piers. In the two Narwar bridges, the 

jers are of the same thickness as the span of the arches, 
but in the Nurabad bridge the thickness of the piers is 
exactly one-ninth less than the span of the arches. This 
difference was, however, much too small to save the bridge 
from being turned by the stream, and when I first saw it 
in 1850, there was an open gap of 100 feet in length at the 
northern end. There is a fair sketch of the bridge in Tod's 
Rajasthan, which, however, scarcely does justice to it, as it is 
deficient in those architectural details which form the most 
pleasing | of the structure. Inside the sarai there isa 
small tomb of Guna Begam, the widow of the notorious 
Vazir Ghazi-ud-din, who was equally famous for her poetical 
talent as for her beauty. It bears the short inscription— 
“ Alas! Guna Begam! 1189,” or A. D. 1775. 





XVIIL KUTWAR, OR KAMANTALPUR. 


Kutwiar is situated on a low rocky hill in a bend of the 
Ashin River, 10 miles to the north-east of Nurabad., Its 
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original name is said to have been Xamantalpuri, which was 
derived from its founder Kamant-Bhoj, the father of Kunti, 
who became the mother of the five Pandu brothers. Its 
sntiquity is undoubted, as there is an accumulation of 
from 20 to 30 feet of ruins on the top of the rock, in which 
old coins are found in considerable numbers. ‘Wilford calls 
the place Kotwal, and says that its ancient name was Aiinti- 

ura which he identifies with the Adntipwri of the Purdimis, 
one of the chief cities of the nine Ndga kings, I give the 
name as I obtained it on the spot, but I have also heard it 
called Auntalpuri, which is the form used by Kharg Rai, and 
which is said to be derived from the Princess Kunti herself. 
The local traditions are unanimous in making Kutwir more 
ancient than Gwalior, and, if Wilford is right in identifying 
it with the Kantipuri of the Purdnas, its greater antiquity 
is undoubted. Itis also said to have belonged to Suraj Sen, 
the founder of Gwalior, previous to his adventure with the 
hermit GwalipA. The ruins cover an extent of about one 
square mile, the highest point being on the west, where a 
small mud fort was erected by Chhatrpati, Rana of Gohad, 
about 150 years ago. The well inside is 120 feet deep, which 
shows the height of the castle above the bed of the river, 
Of this height the uppermost portion of 30 feet consists of the 
accumulated ruins of former buildings, which rest on a low 
rocky hill or mound, about 50 feet above the general level 
of the fields, The position is well chosen for defence, as it 
is protected on two sides by the River Ahsin. On the north- 
east side, where the rock stretches across the river, the steep 
sand-stone cliff is not less than 40 feet in height, and quite 
inaccessible. But on the land faces to the south and east, 
the hill has a gentle slope, and therefore must have been 
formerly protected by walls. There are, however, no traces 
of walls at the present day, nor could we reasonably expect to 
find any, for the place is said to have decayed very rapidly after 
the foundation of Gwalior, and the consequent transfer of 
the seat of government from Suhaniya and Kutwir to that 
fortress. It is said to have been the most ancient capital of 
the Gwalior district, and I see no reason to doubt the 
generally accepted tradition, that it is as old as the time 
of the five Pandus, or about 1400 B, ©. At present the 
mound is only partially occupied by the mud fort already 
mentioned, and 1,396 stone ouses containing about 7,000 
inhabitants. But some of the houses of the zamindurs are 
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very fine ones, with highly ornamented gateways. The small 
temple of Ambik4é Devi is attributed to Suraj Sen, but, as it 
now stands, it is certainly modern. 


XIX. SUHANIYA, OR SUDHINPUR. 


The old town of Suhaniya is situated on the north bank 
of the River Absin, 14 miles to the north-east of Kutwar, 
and 26 miles to the north of Gwalior. It is popularly said 
_ to have been 12 os, or 24 miles, in circuit, and the positions 

of its four gates are confidently stated to have been, Ist, at 
Biloni, one ‘os distant on the east, where two gate-pillars are 
still standing ; 2nd, at Baoripura, one ‘os to the west, where 
a gateway, with portions of two side walls, still exists; 3rd, 
al Awas, two fos to the north; and 4th, at Barha, two 
kos to the south, where the two sides of a gateway are still 
standing. These points would give a circuit of 12 os and 
would also carry the city across the Ahsin River, which is 
almost impossible. I am willing, however, to accept the 
local tradition as good evidence of the large size of the city 
in former days, which is further corroborated by the great 
extent of the existing ruins. The size, however, has been 
very much exaggerated, as the utmost limits that I could 
trace do not show a greater extent than three miles in length 
from east to west, and one and half mile from north to south, 
or altogether a circuit of nine miles. Within these limits, the 
ground, in many places, is thickly strewn with fragments of 
sculpture and squared stones, amongst which ancient coins 
are found in considerable numbers after the annual rains. 


Sudhinpur, or Suhaniya, is said to have been built about 
2,000 years ago by the ancestor of Suraj Sen, the founder 
of Gwalior. Its original name is not known, and its present 
name is referred to Suraj Sen, who, after having bathed in the 
tank attached to the temple of AmbikA Devi, was cured of 
leprosy, and in grateful remembrance assumed the name of 
Suddhana, or Sodhana Pala, which means “ cherished by the 
purifying” goddess Ambika Devi. At the same time he 
changed the name of the town to Suddhanapura, or Suddha- 
niya, which has now been corrupted to Sudhkinpur, or 
Suhaniya. 

His queen, the Rani Kokanavati, is said to have built 
the great temple, called the Kokanpur-math, which is visible 
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from the fort of Gwalior, This temple is now much ruined, 
but enough still remains to show that, in size at least, it 
must have rivalled the largest temples of Northern India, 
although it is much inferior to them both in the oe 
of its sculpture and in the richness and extent of its archi- 
tectural ornamentation. It is about 100 feet in height, and 
the same in length. The only parts now standing are the 
Mahd-Mandapa, or great hall, the Antardla, or ante- 
chamber, and the Garbha-griha, or sanctum. The lower 
half of the sanctum ig square, with projections on each side, 
surmounted by a hight ornamented cornice. Above this 
the tower rises in a paraboloidal form diminishing rapidly 
towards the top, which is crowned by the serrated amalaka 
fruit. As the smaller tower of the Mahd-Mandapa is 
finished in a similar manner, I infer with some certainty 
that the entrance porch, or Arddha-Mandapa, must also 
have been crowned with an amalaka fruit. If the traditions 
of the people could be relied on, the date of this temple 
would be fixed in the time of Suraj Sen, the founder of 
Gwalior, about A. D. 275. But the tapering form of the 
tower is of a much later period, ‘and as the building was 
originally dedicated to Vishnu, I do not think that it can be 
assigned to an earlier date than the seventh or eighth century, 
or perhaps even later. It is said to have been ruined by one 
of the Muhammadan Kings of Delhi. His name is not 
given, but I conclude that he must have been Sikandar 
Lodi, partly because the temple was still frequented by pil- 
erims in the Samvat year 1497, or A. D. 1440, and partly 
because Sikandar, who reigned from 1494 to 1617 A. D., is 
known to have destroyed all the temples in the neighbour- 
ing towns of Narwar, Mandrel, and Himatgarh. The 
inscription just referred to is cut on one of the inner pillars 
of the temple, and records the adoration of a pilgrim at the 
shrine of Vishnu during the reign of King Dunggara. In 
later years the fane has been turned into a shrine for the 
ess .s Siva, but it is now altogether desecrated and 
€sericd,. 


_ The great temple just described stands on the western 
side of the ruins, one mile to the north-west of the present 
village of Suhaniya. The village contains a small mud 
fort, about 600 feet square outside, and upwards of 300 
inhabited houses, of which one-third are occupied by Sanawar 
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Brahmans, and one-third by Tomara Rajputs. Close to 
the village, on the west side, there is a small temple of 
Ambika Devi, and another of Vishnu. In the court-yard of 
these temples a number of sculptures are collected, amongst 
which I observed a figure of Paman, or the dwarf incarna- 
tion of Vishnu, and another of Durgé slaying the Mahesdsur, 
or buffalo-demon, Here also I found the three inscriptions, 
Nos. V., VI,, and XV., dated, respectively, in the Samvat years 
1013, 1084, and 1467, or A. D. 956, 977, and1410." To the 
west of the village there is a rough stone pillar called Bhim 
Sen's idf, which is 18 feet in height and 18 inches in 
diameter. It bears a rude inscription in one line, which is 
unfortunately quite illegible. Half a mile to the south of 
the fort there is a colossal Jain figure of Chaiindth, 15 feet 
n height, with a short inscription dated in 8. 1467, or A. D. 
1410. Itis flanked by two other Jain figures each 6 feet in 
height. All three are standing and naked, and are worship- 
ped by the Srawaki Bantyas. 

Of the history of Suhaniya, I could only learn that it 
was besieged and ruined by Ajay Chand, Raja of Kanoj, 
who ruled from A. D. 1165 to 1175, This tradition corrobo- 
rates my reading of the Gwalior inscription, No. X., which I 
have referred to Govinda Chandra, the predecessor of Vijaya, 
or Ajaya Chandra. At that time it is said that there was no 
Raja of Suhaniya, but only a Rao-Thikur, who was subject 

Perhaps the most valuable discovery made at iceoege be 
was the acquisition of a long stone slab inscribed with the 
numerical ficures from 1 to 14 in regular order. Its age 
is doubtful, but it is later than the time of the Guptas, and 
earlier than A. D. 700. Iam inclined to assign it to the 
fifth or sixth century. ‘The figures from 1 to 10 are re- 
presented by separate cyphers, from 11 to 18 are represented 
in the Roman fashion by 10 with the cyphers for 1, 2, and 3 
added on the right. The figure for 14 is a combination of 
the 10 and the 4. This slab I have already sent to London. 

KX. BURI CHANDERI, OR OLD CHANDERI. 

The old city of Chinderi is situated 9 miles to the 

north north-west of the present city, and the same distance 


al, 1862, pp. $08 and 404. 
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to the west north-west of the RAni-Ghit, on the Betwa 
River opposite Lalitpur. It has been in ruins for several 
centuries, but the exact period of its desertion is fot known. 
It was certainly occupied for some time after the Muham- 
madan conquest of Malwa, as there are small domes crown- 
ing the cupolas of the palace. The immediate cause of its 
decay was the transfer of the local government to the new 
city and fort of Chinderi, but as the date of this event is 
unknown, I can only conjecture that it may have taken place 
early in the fifteenth century, soon after Malwa had become 
an independent kingdom. The people are unanimous in 
referring its foundation to the Chindel princes of Mahoba, 
who reigned from about A. D. 700 to 1184. The name is 

ronounced indifferently, either as ChAénderi or Chiindeli, 
but the latter alone is used for the famous gossamer muslins 
which are still manufactured in the new city. The first 
mention of Chinderi that I have been able to find is by 
Ferishta, who states that in A. H. 649, or A. D. 1251, 
Nasir-ud-din Mahmud, of Delhi, subdued Chanderi and 
Malwa, over which he appointed a governor. As there is 
no mention of any siege, I conclude that this must have 
been old Chanderi, and not the strong fort of new ChaAnderi, 
which, in those days, would most probably have held out for 
a whole year, instead of being captured without any apparent 
resistence. But this conquest was not permanent, as the 
Hindus were again in possession of Chanderi before the time 
of Ala-ud-din Khilji, who, in A. D. 1298, was recommended 
by the kotwal of Delhi to conquer “ the southern kingdoms 
of Hindustan, such as Rantambhiwar, Chitor, JAlwar, and 
Chanderi.” This recommendation was carried out in A. D. 
1304, when his general, Ain-ul-mulk of Multan, “ reduced 
the cities of Ujain, Mindu, Dhfr, and ChAnderi.” In A. D. 
1321 the place was still in the hands of the Muhammadans, 
when Tughlak Shah despatched his son with the troops of 
Chinderi, Badaon, and MAlwa against Telingina, From this 
time it remained in the handsof the Kings of Delhi until the 
end of the thirteenth century, when DilAwar Khan, Governor 
of Malwa, taking advantage of the troubled state of the 
country during the invasion of Timur, declared his indepen- 
dence and became the first Muh Veahank: Han King of Malwa. 
Chinderi is not mentioned again until A. D. 1434, when 
Mahmud Khilji bestowed the district on Nusrat Khan, who 
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was, however, shortly afterwards displaced by Haji Kalu. 
In the following year Rana Kumbho, of Chitor, invaded 
MaAlwa and “occupied Chinderi, where the inhabitants and 
soldiers of Haji KAlu revolting from him, received the 
(Hindu) prince with every demonstration of joy-"* Mahmud 
then proceeded in person against Chinderi, which held out 
for eight months before the city was taken, and after a few 
days the garrison of the hill-fort capitulated. The Chanderi 
last-mentioned must certainly be the sfrong /ill-fort of new 
ChAnderi, and not the old city of Buri Chinderi, which, 
though walled, was not capable of making a protracted 
defence. The city alone is mentioned by Ibn Batuta, who 
visited it about A, D, 1335, during the reign of Muhammad 
hlak. His words are— We next came to the city of 
inderi, which is large;” and as he makes no allusion to 
the fortress, I think it most probable that his notice must 
refer to the old city. | 
Buri Chanderi is situated on the spur of a hill which 
rises about 300 feet above the table-land on the high western 
bank of the Betwa River. It is now covered with dense 
jungle, which can only be penetrated by a few narrow paths 
made by the wood-cutters from the neighbouring villages. 
The eastern entrance, which is the most accessible, is still im 
good order. A roughly-paved road cut in the north side of 
the hill leads up to a gateway, inside which the rodti is more 
pares paved, and is protected by a parapet wall for bout 
half a mile up to a second gateway, which forms the main 
entrance to the ancient city. This gateway is 15 feet high and 
12} feet wide, and is still in good order. It is built entirely 
of stone, but the lower ae ges which is made of large 
stones, appears to me to of Hindu workmanship. On 
the door-posts are sculptured two female figures holding 
vases of flowers, which are certainly Hindu. But the upper 
part of the gateway, which is crowned by « loop-holed 
parapet with pointe battlements, must, I think, have been 
by the Muhammadans.¢ Ata short distance inside 
towards the north-west, there is a large ruined building 
which is called the palace. Only the lower walls of this 
building now remain, but there is a small balcony of four 









+ See Plate XCII. for a view of the gateway of this deserted city. 
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piles resting on projecting brackets, and crowned by a 
emispherical dome, which is certainly posterior to the 
Muhammadan conquest, and which was most probably built 
by one of the early Musalmin Governors. 


To the south of the palace I found the remains of two 
temples, but they were so ruinous, the stones were so large, 
and the brushwood so thick, that I was unable to ascertain 
anything about them. Amongst the ruins of one of them I 
found a stone inscribed with some medimval letters of the 
tenth or eleventh century. I found also the carved mouth 
of the water-spout which once gave exit to the water which 
had been poured over the idol enshrined inside. I was 
unsuccessful in my search for figures amongst the ruins, but 
at a distance, in a small room only 20 feet by 6 feet, I found 
21 Jain figures placed against the walls, of which 19 were 
standing and 2 seated. The last two I recognised from their 
symbols of the Swastita, or mystic cross, and the crescent, 
as Supdrswandiha and Cidndenivalies who are the seventh 
and eightth of the 24 pontiffs of the Jains. 


XXI. CHANDERI. 


The fortress of Chanderi is situated on a low flat-topped 
hill on the edge of the table-land overlooking the valley of 
the Betwa. The bed of the river, opposite Cliinderi, is 1,050 
feet above the sea; the city of Chanderi, on the table-land, is 
250 feet hicher, or 1,300 above the sea ; and the fort is 930 feet 
abovethecity. The fort is one and quarter mile in length from 
north to south by three-fourths of a mile in breadth. It is 
very irregular in shape on the north and east faces, but the 
circuit of the walls, measured on my plan, is rather more 
than 4 miles. This includes the Béla-fila, or citadel, which 
occupies the north-west quarter of the fort, or somewhat less 
than one-fourth of the whole area. The present city is, pro- 
perly speaking, only an outwork of the fort, the greater 

rt of the actual city to the north and west being in ruins. 
ncluding the present city as an outwork, the whole circuit 
of the fort of Chinderi is upwards of five miles, or just the 
same size as Gwalior.* . According to my information, the 
city still contains 1,393 houses, and about 7,000 inhabitants, 





® See Plate XCII. for a map of Chanderi, 
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including 500 houses of Musalmfin weavers. There are also 
17 houses of Kanojiya Brahmans, 100 houses of Bundela 
Rajputs, 50 houses of Jajhotiya Baniyas, and 30 houses of 
Srdwakis, or Jains. But the ruins of the true city outside 
the walls extend over a space of at least three square miles, 
from the Sinhpur palace on the north to the Aeffi-ghdtt on 
the south, a distance of four miles, with a mean breadth of 
about three-quarters of a mile. The greater part of this 
space is covered with the ruins of, stone-houses, amongst 
which the most conspicuous are the tomb of Mewa Shah, 
and a Madrassa, or college. The tomb is situated on a lofty 
mound, which was most probably the site of a Hindu temple. 
There are popularly said to be 360 public buildings of 
several kinds, as 360 Maajids, 360 Madrassa, or colleges, 
860 Baoris, or reservoirs of water, 360 Sarais, or inns, 
and 860 Zombds. Few of these buildings now exist, and none 
of any architectural pretensions; but the numbers may be 
accepted as showing the popular opinion as to the great 
extent of the city in former days. 

The lower out-work or present city has five gates; on 
the east is the Téliya Darwdza, on the north is the Delhs 
Darwédza, or Delhi gate; on the west arethe Pulir Darwdza 
and the Changa Darwdza, and on the south is the Khdni- 
Darwéza, or “ bloody gate,” which leads up to the citadel. 
The last gate received its name from its position at the foot 
of the cliff, from which condemned criminals were hurled. 
The entrance to the citadel is called the Hawd Darwdza, or 
“windy gate.” The buildings inside are now poor and 
ruinous, but the Hawd Mahal, or “ palace of breezes," was 
probably as convenient and comfortable a residence as the 
more costly edifices of other places. The fort is badly 
supplied with water, the citadel being dependent on a single 
tank inside, which frequently dries up, and on a large tank 
at the foot of the hill outside, which is connected with the 
upper works by a covered way. This tank is called the 
Kirat Ségar, but I was unable to gain any trustworthy in- 
formation regarding the date of its construction. Some 
referred it to Kirtti- Farmma, the Chandel Prince of Mahoba, 
who reigned in the latter part of the eleventh century. But 
as this would place the erection of the Chinderi fort long 
prior to the Muhammadan conquest, I think that the tradi- 
tion is very doubtful. 
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The most curious work about ChAnderi is the Katts- 
ghéti, or ‘cut gate,” which is a pass hewn through the 
rock in the form of a gateway on the high road leading 
from Chinderi towards the south. The main cutting is 192 
feet in length by 39 feet in breadth and 80 feet in height. 
In the middle of the cutting, a portion of rock has been left 
which is hewn into the form of a gateway, with a pointed 
arch flanked by sloping towers. This opening is17 feet long 
and 11} feet wide.* On the north side of ees a long 
flight of steps, also hewn out of the rock, leads to the top 
of the gateway, over which are some small rooms now in 
ruins. On each side of the gateway there is a sunken tablet 
containing two inseriptions,—one in Persian, and the other in 
Nagari letters,—in which it is recorded that this most useful 
and costly work was made by Jiman Khan, the son of Shir 
Khan, in the Samrat year 1547, or A. D. 1490, during the 
reign of Ghids Shah, of Malwa. The people still call him 
Chiman Khan, and his name is sc written in the Nagari in- 
scription. His father, Shir Khan, then held the governor- 
ship of Chinderi, but be rebelled on the death of Ghiis 
Shah in A. D. 1500, and was apparently succeeded by his 
son, as Ferishta states that the government was conferred on 
Himat Khdén, which I presume to be the same name as Jiman 
Kidn, as the two might easily be mistaken when written in 
Persian characters.T 

I have already stated that the earliest notice which I 
have been able to find referring with certainty to the great 
fortress of Chanderi, is Ferishta’s brief account of its siege 
by Ala-ud-din Mahmud, of Malwa, in A. D. 1438.[ The 

lace had belonged to his predecessors, the Ghori Kings of 
ilwa, and, after Mahmud’s successful rebellion, it was 
occupied by Prince Umar Ghori aided by a large force of 
Rajputs, which was led by Rama Kumbho in person. “The 
siege of Chinderi occupied eight months, when Sultan 
Mahmud, becoming impatient, resolved to take it, if possible, 


® Soo Plate XCIV. for a tiew of this gateway. 
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by surprise; and, heading a party himself, he escaladed the 
lower town in the dead of night, and carried it, putting many 
of the enemy to the sword. Some few made their escape 
into the Aill fort, but they were closely besieged," and, after 
a few days, surrendered themselves on condition that their 
lives should be spared. The government was then conferred 
on Malik Muzafar Ibrahim, who was still in charge in A. D. 
1453, when he joined his master on his invasion of Gujrat, 
where he did good service with the Chiinderi troops. A few 
years later he must either have died, or have been removed, 
as his successor, Mahabat Khan, was killed in battle in 
A. D. 1461. 

The next mention of Chinderi is in A. D. 1482, when 
Shir Khan, the governor, was directed by his master, Ghids 
Shah, of Malwa, to collect the forces of Bhilsa Sarangpur 
and Chinderi for the purpose of opposing Bahlol Lodi, of 
Delhi, who had attacked Rantambhiwar.* Shir Khan 
marched to Bidna, but Bahlol, rather than risk a battle, re- 
treated, and Shir Kfan pursued him towards Delhi, when 
the politic Bahlol paid him a sum of money to retire without 
molesting the country. Eighteen years later, in A, D. 1500, 
during the disorders that followed on the accession of Nasir 
Shah, Shir Khan rebelled, and evig, Ligaen | many other mal- 
content nobles, advanced towards the capital. Ie was defeat- 
ed by the king in person near Shrangpur, who pursued him 
as far as ChAnderi, and then returned to his capitalof Mandu. 
Shir Khan again returned to Chinderi to collect fresh troops, 
but being attacked by the king’s forces within two hos of the 
city, he was mortally wounded and died while he was being 
carried from the field on an elephant, His body was after- 
wards disinterred by Nasir Shah, and hung up in the town 
of Chinderi. He was most probably succeeded by his son 
Jiman Khan, as I have already noticed in my account of 
the Katti- Ghidtt. 


In A, D, 1513 Shirza Khan was governor of Chanderi, 
but nothing is recorded of him save his loyalty to the reign- 
ing prince, Mahmud Il. Inthe same year he was succeeded 
by Bohjat Khan, who, dreading the influence of Medini Rai, 
the Rajput minister, first excused himself from attending at 








® Brigge Forshta, IV, 237, 
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court, and shortly afterwards went into open rebellion with 
many other nobles. The prince, Sahib Khan, was invited to 
assume the reins of government, and they addressed a peti- 
tion to Sikandar Ludi, of Delhi, begging him to send a force 
to their, assistance, because “the infidel Rajputs had gained 
an alarming ascendancy over the Muhammadans in Malwa,” 
and their chief, Medini Rai, “had virtually become master 
of the country and its resources."* Sahib Khan advanced 
to ChAinderi, where ha was met by Bohjat Khan, and pro- 
claimed king under the title of Muhammad Shah, Mahmud 
immediately moved towards Chinderi, but his march was 
checked by the arrival of the Delhi army of 12,000 horse, 
which Sikandar Ludi had despatched for the support of the 
new king. Ferishta states that a proposal was made secretly by 
Medini Rai to read the public prayers, and to coin the money 
in the name of Sikandar, which was spurned by se Khan, 
as it offered him no personal advantage whatever. He accord- 
ingly made an excuse to separate himself from the Delhi 
troops, which was the very object that Medini Rai 
wished for. The Delhi troops were then re-called, and 
Bohjat Khan, despairing of further assistance, made ‘over- 
tures for peace, which were gladly accepted by Mahmud, 
who ceded to the rebel prince the forts of Raisin, Bhilsa, 
and Dhimoni for his support, and presented him with ten 
lakhs of copper fankas and twelve elephants. By these 
terms the fort of Chinderi reverted to the king, and was 
garrisoned by Medini Kai's Rajput followers. This able 
chief also managed to get possession of the strong fort of 
Gagron, the capital of Khichiwira, But Mahmud’s eyes 
being now opened to the designs of his minister, he resolved 
to garrison these forts with his own troops, and marched 
against Gagron. But Medini Rai being joined by Rana 
Sanga, of Chitor, Malmud was defeated anid taken prisoner, 
and Chdnderi and GAgron thus remained in the possession of 
the Hindus. In 1518, however, ChAnderi would appear to 
have been recovered by the rebel chiefs, as [brahim Ludi, of 
Delhi, deputed an officer to Chdnderi “to remain with Mu- 

hammad Khan, the Prince of Malwa.’’t 
The possession of Chinderi had been one of the 
cherished objects of Sikandar Ludi. Asearly as 1506 he had 
® Briggs’ Ferishta, TV,, 253, 255. =F 

t Ibid, 1, 504. 
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agreed to support Shahib-ud-din against his father, Nasir 
Shah, on condition that Chinderi should be made over to 
him. This project failed; but, in 1513, Sikandar took ad- 
vantage of the invitation of the rebel governor, Bohjat 
Khan, to send a larger force to Chanderi, soon after which, 
according to Ferishta, he “issued a proclamation announc- 
ing the acquisition of ChAnderi to his dominions.""* In 
another place Ferishta quotes a statement that “public 
prayers were actually read, and coin struck in the name of 
Sikandar Ludi.” But as none of these coins have yet been 
found to my knowledge, I think if more probable that the 
reading of the prayers was confined to his own army, and 
that, on the departure of the Delhi troops, the prayers were 
read, and the coin struck as usual in the name of Mahmud, 
the reigning King of Malwa. But the occupation of Chin- 
deri by Ibrahim Ludi was more permanent, as I possess a 
coin of this prince, a square ee A fanka, minted after the 
type of the Malwa coinage, am ‘bearing his tribal name of 
Ludi. ‘We learn also from Ferishta that Ibrahim’s power 
was fully established in Chinderi; for, on the rebellion of 
Hasen Khan Firmali, the king “sent a private order to 
some holy men of Chinderi to cut off Hasen Khan, and he 
was accordingly assassinated in his bed.” The exact date of 
the annexation of Chinderi to the Delhi ki odom is not 
stated, but it must have been in A. D. 1529, when Ibrahim 
took advantage of the death of the rebel prince, Muham- 
mad Shah, to carry off his young son, Ahmad Shah, leaving 
a dependent of his own in the government of Chinderi, In 
the following year, however, Ibrahim was defeated at Dhol- 
pur by Rana Sanga when,“ many of the Hindu chiefs, who 
till then had adhered to the King of Delhi, deserted him,” 
and Chanderi, amongst other important places, having fallen 
into the hands of the Rana, was bestowed on Medini Rai. 
From this time until A. D. 1527, Chanderi enjoyed a 
‘peace underits able Hindu ruler, Medini Rai. But 
mperor Baber having nearly lost the battle 
- et the confederated Hindu princes, deter- 








mined to fu fl his vow of waging a holy war against the 
infidels. ‘ Medini Rai, the Chief of Chinderi, and one of 


was the first object of his 





the most formidable of them, 
; te Briggs’ Ferichta, L, 584, and IV., 255. 
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vengeance.”* Baber reached the place on the 20th January 
1528, and having in vain offered to Medini Rai the district 
of ShamsAbid in exchange for Chanderi, proceeded to con- 
struct his batteries, and to make preparations for an escalade. 
On the 28th he captured the lower out-work of the fort b 
escalade, and on the following morning assaulted the citadel. 
The main assault was directed arainst the point where the 
wall of the ont-work protecting the Kirat Sagar joins the 
main wall of the citadel. This out-work was taken by 
storm, and the garrison retired to the citadel, but only for a 
short time, to perform the last dreadful sacrifice of the johar, 
by putting all their wives and daughters to death. “ Then,” 
says Beber, “the pagans rushed out completely naked to 
attack us, and engaging with ungovernable fury drove our 
pees slong the ramparts.” Thus after a siege of rather 
less than one month, the strong fort of Chinderl was taken 
by a bold esealade, aided by the despair of the garrison. 
Baber left the fort in charge of Abmid Shah, the nephew 
of Mahmud Shah, as the unfavourable news which he had 
just received from the east compelled him to give up his 
aa ate compaign against Raisin, Bhilsa, and SAérangpur ; 
anid thus Chinderi once more came into the possession of a 
member of the royal family of Malwa. 


During the life-time of Baber, his governor remained 
in undisturbed possession of ChAndéri; but in March 1531, 
within six weeks after his death, Malwa was invaded by 
Bahadur Shah, of Gujarit, who, after taking Mindu by storm, 
proceeded against Silhidi, the Hindu Prince of Raisin, 
Bhilsa, and Sarangpur. Silhadi was taken prisoner by 
treachery, and Raisin having fallen after a long siege, the whole 
of Malwa became tributary to Bahidur Shah, who appointed 
Alam Khan, alias JelAl Khan Jigat, to the governorship of 
Chaénderi, Raisin, and Bhilsa. Bahddur Shah was killed in 
1536, and in the following year Mullu Khan, one of the old 
nobles of Malwa, reduced the greater part of the country 
under his authority, and assumed the sovereignty of Malwa 
with the title of Kadir Shah. At the same time Bhaput 
and Puran Mall, the sons of Raja Silhddi, recovered their 








family possessions of Raisin and Chanderi, and acknowledged 
yesas vassals of the new king. Kadir Shah was 


then 
+ Erskine's History of India, 1, 478, 491. 
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removed in 1540 by the famous Shir Shah, and shortly after- 
wards, Raisin having been taken by treachery, Chinderi 
was surrendered without a blow to the Afghan conqueror, 
who’appointed his general, Shuja Khan, sole Governor of 


Malwa.* 

During the reigns of Shir Shah and his son Islim Shah, 
Malwa remained under the able administration of Shuja 
Khan, On the return of HumAfyun, however, in A. D. 1554, 
the Afghan Governor was on the point of declaring himself 
independent, and of coining money in his own name, when 
he fell ill and died. But the project was carried out by his 
eldest son, Malik Baydzid, who assumed the title of Sultan 
Baz Bahadur, and struck coins in his own name, of which 
I possess several specimens. In 1561 MAlwa was invaded 
by Akbar’s general, Adam Khan, and in the following year 

snexed to the Mogul Empire of Delhi, as I 
have already related in the notice of Baz Bahadur's career 
in my account of Sirangpur. From this time, until the decay 
of the Muhammadan power in the beginning of the sichtennin 
century, Chinderi formed a part of the Suba of Malwa, 
one of the great divisions of the Mogal empire of Delhi. 
About A. D. 1680 the Bundela Chief, Deyi Sinh, was ap- 
pointed Governor of the ChAnderi district by the King of 
Delhi. He was succeeded by his son, Durga, Sinh, and his 
grandson, Durjan Sinh, the latter of whom took aig 
of the weak state of the Delhi empire to make him: 
virtually independent, His name is recorded on a stone 
seat, or throne, in the palace of Chinderi, with the Samvat 
date of 1778, or A. D. 1721, which was probably the year of 
his accession. He was still reigning in 8. 1811, or A. D, 
1754, as recorded on 4 ‘lar at Banpur, to the east of Chan- 
deri. He was ty by Man Sinh, Aniruddh Sinh, 
RAm-Chandr, and Mor Prablad. The last chief ascended 
the throne about A. D. 1811. He was 4 ereat drunkard, and 
his imbecility, and the predatory habits of his subjects, 
excited the cupidity and vengeance of Daolat Rao Sindhia, 
who, in A. D, 1815, sent General Baptiste against Chanderi. 
The fort was captured after a short resistance, and the Raja 
fled to Jhansi, With the approval of the British Govern- 
ment, Baptiste annexed the greater part of the province to 
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the Mahratta dominions, leaving only the small district of 
Bainpur to Mor-Prahlid. This drunken chief died in 1843, 
and was succeeded by his son, Mardan Sinh, who, in 1857, 
joined the mutineers in wresting the district of Chdnderi 
from the British authorities. In A.D, 1844 the district 
had been made over to the British.Government for the By 
ment of the contingent commanded by British officers. Ih 
1858 it was captured by Sir Hugh Rose, and has now been 
finally annexed to the British dominions in exchange for 
Jhansi. 
XXIT, KHAJURAHO. 

The ancient city of Khajurdho, the capital of the 
Chandel Rajputs, is situated 34 miles to the south of Mahoba, 
27 miles to the east of Chhatrpur, and 25 miles to the north- 
west of Panna. It is inserted in sheet No. 70 of the 
Indian Atlas as Kujrow, in north latitude 24° 51’, and east 
longitude 80°, just 4 miles to the south of RAjnagar, and 
within 8 miles of the west bank of the Cane River. The word 
“mines” is attached to it in the map, which is, I believe, a 
mistake for “ruins.” The earliest mention of this capital 
by name is by Abu Rihin, who accompanied Mahmud in 
his se Fe against Kflinjar in A. D.1022. He calls it 
Kajurdhah, the cupital of Jajahuti, and places it at 30 
pairasangs, or about 90 miles, to the south-east of Kanoj.* The 
true direction, however, is almost due south, and the distance 
about twice 30 parasangs, or 180 miles. The next mention 
of Khajurtho is by Iba Batuta, who visited it about A. D. 
1335. He calls it Aajurd, and describes it as having a lake 
about one mile in length, which was surrounded by idol 
temples.+ These are still standing, and form, perhaps, the 
largest group of costly Hindu temples that is now to be 
found in Northern India. 


_ . The earliest mention of the province is by Hwen Thsang 
in A.D, 641. He calls it Chi-chi-to, or Jajhoti, and places 
the capital at 1,000 Ji, or 167 miles, to the north-east of Ujain.t 
The bearing is sufficiently accurate, but the distance js 
about double 1,000 di, or upwards of 300 miles, whether we 
take Mahoba or Khajurdho to haye been the chief city at 

* Keinaud, Fragments Arabes, &o., p. 106, 

+ Leo's Translation, p. 109, 

t Julien's Translation, 111, 168, 
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the time of Hwen Thsang’s visit. THe describes the capital 
as being 15 or 16 di, or upwards of 2} miles in circuit, and 
the people as being mostly heretics or worshippers of the 
gods. ‘There were many dozens of monasteries, but only a 
few monks, while there were about 1,000 Brahmans 
attached to 12 temples. The king himself was a Brahman, 
but a staunch Buddhist. The country was famous for its 
fertility, and was much frequented by learned men from all 
parts of India. 

From these accounts of Hwen Thsang and Abu Rihan, 
it is evident that the province of Jajhoti corresponded with 
the modern district of Bundelkhand, in its widest extent. 
The Chinese pilgrim states that the province was 4,000 &, 
or 667 miles, in cireuit, which would form a square of about 
167 miles to each side. Now, Bundelkhand in its widest 
extent is said to have originally comprised all the country 
to the south of the Jumna and Ganges, from the Betwa 
River on the. west, to the temple of Vindhys Vasini Devi, 
near Mirzapur, on the east, including the districts of 
Chanderi, Sigar, and Bilhari, near the sources of the Narbada 
on the south. But these are also the limits of the ancient 
country of the Jajhotiya Brahmans, which, according to 
Buchanan’s information, extended from the Jumna on the 
north to the Narbada on the south, and from Urcha on the 
Betwa River in the west to the Bundela Nala on the east. 
The last is said to be a small stream which falls into the 
Ganges near Ban4ras, and within two stages of Mirzapur. 
During the last 25 years I have traversed this tract of 
country repeatedly in all directions, and I have found the 
Jajhotiya Brahmans distributed over the whole province, 
but not a single family to the north of the Jumna or to the 
west of the Betwa. I have found them at Barwa Sagar 
near Urcha on the Betwa, at Mohda near Hamirpur on the 
Jumna, at Rajnagar and Khajuriho near the Kane River, 
and at Udaipoor, Pathdri and Eran, between Chanderi and 
Bhilsa. In Chanderi itself there are also Jajhotiya Baniyas 
which alone is almost sufficient to show that the name is 
not a common family designation, but a descriptive term of 
more general acceptance. The Brahmans derive the name 
of Jajhotiya from Yajur-hota, an observance of the 
Yajurved; butas the name is applied to the Baniyas, or grain- 
dealers, as well as to the Brahmans, I think it almost 
certain that it must be a mere geographical designation 
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derived from the name of their country Jajhoti. This 
opinion is confirmed by other well known names of the 
Brahmanical tribes, as Kanojiya from Kanoj, Gawr from 
Gaur, Sarwariya or Sarjupdriya from Sarju-pir, the oppo- 
site bank of the Sarju River; Drdvira from Drdvira, 
in the Dakhan, Maithila from Mithila, &c. These ex- 
amples are sufficient to show the prevalence of geographical 
names amongst the divisions of the Brahmanical tribes, and 


as each division is found most numerously in the province 


from which it derives,its name, I conclude with some cer- 
tainty that the country in which the Jajhotiya Brahmans 
preponderate must be the actual province of Jajhoti. 


As the Raja of Jajhoti was a Brahman at the time of 
Hwen Thsang’s visit, we have a limit to the rise of the 
Chandel dynasty, by which we can correct the dates of the 
Joeal annalists of the earlier dynasty of Jajhotiya Brahmans. 
There are no traditions whatever, and the only .remains that 
I can attribute with any certainty to this period are a single 
pillared temple, No. 21, called Ganthai, and a high mound, 
No. 28, which is most probably a ruined monastery. But 
there are several other ruined mounds to the north and east 
of the village of Kajuraho, which are most probably the 
remains of some of the monasteries mentioned by Hwen 
Thsang. Llinfer that the Ganthai temple was a Buddhist 
building, because I found lying amongst the ruins outside, 
the pedestal of a colossal draped figure inseribed with the 
well known formula of the Buddhist faith, “ Ye dharmma 
hetu prabhava,” &c., in characters similar to those of the 
Sarnith inscription, which are generally assigned to the 
sixth or seventh century. Over the centre of the entrance 
to the sanctum there is a four-armed female figure of 
Dharmmd, the second member of the Buddhist triad, and 
the passive agent of creation according to the earlier 
Buddhists, but the first person of the triad, and the active 
creator of the universe according to the materialistic doc- 
trines of the later Buddhists, The high mound, No. 28, 
I take to be the remains of a Buddhist monastery, becauso 
Iwas able to trace the walls of many of the surrounding 
cells. Both the mound and the temple are close to the 
group of Jain temples, a proximity which I have olserved 
in other places with the aneient Buddhist remains and the 
modern Jain temples, 
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Of the famous dynasty of Chandel Rajputs, the remains 
are more numerous and more interesting than those of any 
other ancient family. The remains of the powerful Gupta 
dynasty are more important, but they are at present con- 
fined lcaaat entirely to coins and inscriptions, while those 
of the Chindels include some of the most magnificent and 
costly temples in Northern India. As the history of this 
dynasty will be discussed in my aceount of Mahoba, which 
will follow immediately, I will confine my account of Kha- 
juraho to a description of its temples ,and ruins, which still 
exist to attest the former splendour of this powerful dynasty. 


Khajuriho is a small village of 162 houses, containing 
rather less than 1,000 inhabitants; amongst these there are 
single houses of seven different divisions of the Jajhotiya 
Brahmans, and eleven houses of Chindel Rajputs, the chief 
of whom claim descent from Raja Paramdl Deo, the anta- 
gonistof the famous Prithi Raj. The village is situated at 
the south-east corner of the Khajur-Sdgar or Ninora- Tal, 
which is about half a mile in length, and a quarter of a mile 
in breadth when full, but less than half of that widthin the 
dry season. The village is surrounded on all sides by 
temples and ruins, but these are more thickly grouped in 
three separate spots on the west, on the north, and on the 
south-east. The western group, which consists entirely of 
Brahmanical temples, is situated on the banks of the Sib- 
Siga a narrow sheet of water, about three-quarters of a 
nile in length from north to south in the rainy season, but 
not more than 600 feet square during the dry season. It is 
three-quarters of a mile from the village, and the same 
distance from the northern group of ruins, and a full mile 
from the south-eastern group of Jain temples. Altogether 
the ruins cover about one square mile; but as there are no 
remains of any kind between the western group and the 
Khajur Sigar, the boundary of the ancient city could not 
have extended beyond the west bank of the lake. On the 
other three sides of the lake, the ruins are continuous ex- 
tending over an oblong space 4,500 feet in length from 
north to south, and 2,500 feet in breadth from east to west 
with a circuit of 14,000 feet or nearly 3} miles. This 
corresponds almost exactly with the size of the capital 
as recorded by Hwen Thsang in A. D 641, but at some later 
period the city of Khajurtho was extended to the east and 
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south as far as the Kurar Nala, when it had a circuit of not 
less than three and-a-half miles.* As Mahoba must have been 
about the same size as Khajuraho, it is doubtful which of the 
two was the capital at the time of Hwen Thsang’s visit. But 
as the very name of Mahoba or Mahotsava-nagara, the 
“city of the tee rome is apes connected with the 
rise of the ChAndel dynasty, I think it most probable that 
Khajuriho must have been the capital of the earlier dynasty 
of J ei Brahmans. It is therefore almost certainly as 
old us the beginning of the seventh century ; and if we may 
judge from the “many dozens of Buddhist monasteries” Seer 
2 the Chinese pilgrim in A. D. 641, its date must reach 
back to the first century of the Christian era. 

In describing the ruins of Khajuriho I will begin with 
the group of temples on the west, and conclude with the 
roup on the south-east, according to the consecutive num- 
aie of my survey. This plan is the most convenient that 
can be followed, as the want of fixed dates for the different 
temples altogether precludes any chronological arrangement. 
The relative ages of some of them are known, and there 
are no less than three large dated inscriptions in the western 
croup of temples but as two of them are in one temple, 
and as not one of them is, perhaps, in its original position, 1t js 
doubtful whether any one of them refers to the building in 
which it is now placed. It is clear, however, that they must 
belong to this group, and as all the temples, except One, 
are evidently of about.the same age, while the three inscrip- 
tions have a range of only 47 years, from A. D. 954 to 1001, 
I think that the mass of the western group may be assigned 
with some certainty to the tenth and eleventh centuries. In 
the following account of’ the Khajuriho temples I haye 
ndhered to the names by which they are now known 
to the people, but as some of these have been changed even 
within my remembrance, and as many of them are un- 
doubtedly wrong, I have also numbered them according to 
their positions in my survey of the ruins, so that any One 
of them may hereafter be referred to with certainty. 


No. 1, called Chaonsat Jogini, or the “64 female 
goblins,” appears to be the most ancient temple at Khaju- 
riho, Itis situated tothe south-west of the Sib Sagar on 





® See Plate XCV, for a map of the ruins of Khajuriho, 
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n low rocky ridge, 25 feet above the level of the country. 
It is the only one of all the temples that is not placed due 
north and south. It is also the only temple that is built of 
granite, all the others being of a fine light coloured sand- 
stone from the quarries on the east bank of the Kane Kiver. 
The Yoginis, or Joginis, are female goblins who attend upon 
Kali, the goddess of slaughter, Whiena battle takes place, 
they are said to rush frantically to the ficld with their bowls 
to catch the blood of the slain, which they quaff with 
delight. In the Prabodha Chandroddya they are called the 
“spouses of demons who dance on the field of battle.” 
From their connexion with the blood-drinking goddess Kah, 
it is probable that the temple may have been orignally 
devoted to siva—a suggestion which is partly confirmed by 
the position of a small shrine of Ganesa on the same rocky 
ridge immediately in front of the entrance. But as the 
Brahmans on the spot assert that the dedication of a temple 
to the Joginis ensures victory to the dedicator, it is possible 
that this temple may still retain its original name." Under 
this view, however, we might expect to find the temples of 
the Joginis rather numerous, as many generals would be 
willing to purchase victory at so cheap a rate. But as this 
is the only shrine of these goddesses that I have yet met 
with, I am inclined to doubt the tradition, and to assign the 
temple to Durg or Kali, the consort of Siva. 


The central temple of the Chaonsat Jogini has alto- 
gether disappeared, and only the surrounding walls, with 
the 64 sane cells of the female goblins, now remain. The 
court-yard is oblong in shape, being 102} feet in length 
from north-east to south-west, and 59} feet in breadth. 
The walls are 5} feet thick, and are pierced all round 
with small cells, each 3} feet deep, 2 feet 44 inches broad, 
and 31} feet high. The entrance of each cell, which is 
only 82 inches high and 18 inches wide, has once been 
closed by a double wooden door, as shown by the mortice 
holes in the granite lintels, Externally, each cell is 
covered with a small pyramidal roof, which was originally 
crowned with three amalaka fruits, one over the other, 


Se a 








* Vana Kennedy's Hindu Mythology, p. 490, mentions the names of sit Yoginis,—Arakm, 
Moahewari, Koumdri, Fas. , FardAi, Mahendri,—who were called by Siva to devour the 
fesh and drink the blood of the great Duitya Jalandhar, 
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surmounted by a pointed pinnacle, By this arrangement 
each cell is actually a distinct temple, in which was most 
possibly enshrined the statue of a Jogini, or perhaps a phallic 
emblem of Siva; but the former is the more probable if one 
may take the popular name as 4 guide. Inthe middle of the 
south-west end there is a single large cell, answering in size 
to the entrance gate-way at the north-east end, and on the 
east side of this cell there is a narrow passage of only 2 
feet leading to the outside. Internally the ornament is 
limited to two sunken lines round the upper half of each 
door-way, and to a peculiar triangular projection over the 
front of each cell. Externally the only ornament consists 
of three horizontal bands of broad flat mouldings, which 
run all round the building, and of a bold projection at the 
back of each cell, which are in excellent keeping with the 
simple and massive character of the building. Altogether the 
Chaonsat Jogini is one of the most curious buildings that 
I have yet met with, Of its age I cannot speak with any 
certainty. I think, however, that it is beyond all doubt 
the oldest building at Khajuriho, and therefore prior to 
A. D. 900; andif the simple and even rude form of the 
peculiar-triangular ornament over each cell may be taken as 
the original of the more elaborate ornaments of the same 
kind which are found in six other Buddhist and Brahmanical 
excavations at Kholvi and Dhamnir, then this temple must 
he of older date than the sixth or seventh century." But as 
this simpler form may, perhaps, be due solely to the difficulty 
of working anything more elaborate in such a hard and 
coarse material as the Khajuraho granite, it can only be 
accepted as a doubtful test of greater antiquity. I think, 
however, that Tam quite safe in placing the date of the 
Chaonsat Jogini in the eighth ny. saad Bes the Christian era, 
with a reservation that it may be probably even two or three 
centuries older. 

No. 2 isasmall ruined temple of Ganesa, which is 
situated on a lower level of the oar ridge in front of the 
entrance of the Chaonsat Jogini. ihe figure of the god, 
which is 6 feet high, faces the Jogini temple, and is evident- 
ly connected with it, just as the bull of Siva and the boar 
of Vishnu are always placed facing the temples of those 
es Ae See oS i ee ee 


. Sevecal examples af tall peculiar ornament are given in Plate LEXX, 
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rods, But the building is of sand-stone, and on that ground 
alone I am satisfied that it must be of later date than the 
old granite temple of the Joginis. The figure of Ganesa 
also is very elaborately carved, and cannot, I think, be older 
than the tenth or eleventh century, when the worship of Siva 
began to prevail over that of Vishnu. 

No. 3, called Kanddriya Mahddeo, is the largest of all 
the Khajuraho temples, being 109 feet in. length and 593 feet 
in width externally, with a height of {16} feet above the 
ground, or 88 feet above its own floor. Its general plan is 
similar to that of most of the larger medizeval temples of 
Northern India,* It has the usual arddha-mandapa, or 
portico, the mandapa, or nave, the mahd-mandapa, or tran- 
sept, the anfardla, or ante-chamber, and the garbha-griha, 
or sanctum, each of which has its separate pinnacled roof 
rising in regular gradation from the low pyramid of the 
entrance to the lofty spire of the sanctum. But the interior 
arrangement differs from the usual construction in having an 
open passage all round the sanctum, which thus forms a sort 
of high altar at the inner end of the temple. This open 
passage also necessitated a change in the exterior arrange- 
ment, which, instead of the usual dead walls of the sanctum, 
lias three open porticoes at the back and sides similar to 
those of the mahd-mandapa for the purpose of lighting the 

round the sanctum. By this alteration the breadth 
of the sanctum externally is as great as that of the maha- 
mandapa, or transept, and the plan thus becomes a large 
double cross, instead of the simpler and more beautiful single 
cross of the common plan. The recessed ceilings of this 
temple are singularly beautiful and most ingeniously varied. 
That of the transept, between the four central pillars, is a 
large circle with eight small richly-cusped circles rising 
above it, each with its bold pendent drop from the centre, 
and the top closed by another elaborately carved circle, from 
which the pendent drop has unfortunately fallen. The ceil- 
ing of the mandapa, oF nave, is formed of four cusped 
squares placed diagonally, and closed by a similar square at 
top, each square having a rich pendent hanging from its 
centre. But the richness of the carvings is rivalled by the 
profusion of the sculptures, which have been inserted with 





@ Bee Plate XCVIL. for a plan of this temple, 
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the most liberal hand wherever a resting place could be 
found. There are ten groups on the walls of the transept, 
and each of its four pillars has eight projecting brackets for 
the reception of statues, The walls of the sanctum also are 
covered with sculptures, and I counted no less than 226 
statues inside the temple, and 646 outside, or 872 statues 
altogether, of which the greater number are from 23 to 
nearly 3 feet in height. The interior it is impossible to 
describe from the ariety and multiplicity of its details. 
The plinth of the temple is formed of a succession of bold 
and deep mouldings, 13 feet in height, that slope rapidly 
upwards and give it a look of solid stability, which is in 
excellent keeping with the massive superstructure. Imme- 
diately above the plinth there are three broad belts of sculp- 
ture running completely round the temple. The principal 
groups are in the recesses between the pillars of the transept 
and sanctum. All of these are highly indecent, and most of 
them are disgustingly obscene, but the remainder of the 
sculptures are the ordinary representations of the Hindu 

ods and goddesses, in different positions and under various 
orms. Above these there are several bands of projecting 
mouldings that completely encircle the temple and form 
cornices to the pillared balconies of the nave, transept, and 
sanctum. These are succeeded by more bands of sculptures, 
and small pillared recesses and numerous pinnacles, which 
are repeated again and again up to the top of the spire, which 
is formed of a large amalaka fruit surmounted by a bell. 
shaped ornament, The general effect of this gorgeous luxury 
of embellishment is extremely pleasing, although the eye is 
often distracted by the multiplicity of the details. 


This magnificent temple contains a marble Jingam of 
Mahadeo, 4} feet in girth, and over the centre of the 
entrance to the sanctum there is a small figure of Siva, with 
figures of Brahma and Vishnu to, the right and left. It was 
therefore originally dedicated to Siva, and the /ingam is most 
probably the old one that was at first enshrined in the 
temple. There is no inscription now remaining to show 
its date, but there are masons’ marks of single letters on 
many of the stones, and on the under-side of a beam there 
is the word dasan, or “beam,” in well-executed Awutila 
characters, which prove that the temple cannot be older than 
the tenth or eleventh century, a date which I should otherwise 
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be inclined to adopt on account of the gross indelicacy of 
the principal sculptures. 

Immediately to the north of the last there isa small 
half ruined temple, No. 4, which has been repaired and 
added to in the present century by the Rajas of Chhatrpur. 
It is called simply Mahddeo, which is correct, as there is a 
figure of Siva over the centre of the entrance, with figures 
of Brahma and Vishnu to the right and left. The old 
portion of this temple is only 18} feetin length by 13} feet 
in breadth, but owing to the modern restorations, there is 
nothing now left to show whether it was origi lly a large 
five-chambered temple, like the last, or a simple shrine with 
an entrance porch on four pillars. From its scanty orna- 
mentation, however, I presume that it was the latter. 


No. 5 is a large temple to the north of the last, 77 feet 
in length by 49} feet in breadth, now known by the name 
of Devi Jagaddmbi, or the goddess-mother of the world.” 
It was originally dedicated to Vishnu, as his figure occupies 
the centre of the entrance to the sanctum, with the figures 
of Siva and Brahma to the right and left. Inside the sanc- 
tum there is a very elaborate standing statue, 5 feet 8 
inches in height, of a four-armed female who, as she is 
represented holding lotus flowers, must be intended for 
Lakshmi, the consort of Vishnu. It is very probable, there- 
fore, that this figure may have been the original goddess 
of the shrine, and consequently that the name of Devt 
Jagadimbi may be the correct one. The temple consists of 
only four chambers, the arddha-mandapa, or small entrance 

| being omitted, or perhaps lost, and it wants the 
open passage round the sanctum which is found in the 
Kandariya temple.* Its plan, however, is more beautiful 
than that of the larger temple, while its ormamenta- 
tion is equally rich and elaborate. It has the same three 
rows of sculptures on the outside immediately above the 
plinth, of which only a few are indelicate, but these few are 
as grossly bad as the worst of the other temples. I found 
no inscriptions of any kind, but a few masons marks of 
single letters show that this temple must have been built in 
the tenth or eleventh century, during the most fiourishing 
period of the Chindel rule. 

© See Plate XCVIIL, for a plan of this temple. 
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No. G is situated at a short distance to the north of the 
last temple, and on the west side of the old bed of the Sib- 
Sagar tank. It is known by the odd name of Chhair-ko-patr, 
of which the meaning is unknown. The temple, however, 
was certainly dedicated to the sun, as there are three figures 
of Surya over the entrance to the sanctum, and inside the 
shrine there is an elaborate Kg as, 8 feet in height, re- 
presenting the sun in the usual form of a two-armed male 
figure, 5 feet high, helding lotus flowers in both hands, On 
the pedestal also are s¢ulptured the seven horses belonging 
to the chariot of the sun. The original dedication of the 
temple is, therefore, beyond all dispute.) Its plan is similar 
to that of the Jagadimbi temple, but it is one-sixth larger, 
being $7 feet in length by 58 feet in breadth. The greater 
part of the original entrance, portico, and nave, has dis- 
appeared,) and has been replaced by a thickly-plastered 
modern addition. The arrangement of the mahd-mandapa, 
or transept, is different from that of the other temples, as 
the corners have been cut off to form an octagon round the 
four central pillars. I noticed that the ornamentation of 
these pillars has only been traced out with the chisel, which 
shows that the temple was not finished according to the 
designer's intention, Externally there are the same three 
rows of sculptures above the plinth, which have already 
described in the other large temples. There are, 
however, no large obscene subjects as on the others, but 
many of the smaller figures are very indelicate, The three 
principal groups consist of Brahma and Saraswati on the 
south side, of Sivaand Parvati on the west, and of Vishnu 
and Lakshmi with the Varfiiha on the north. There are no 
inscriptions, but the masons’ marks are numerous, amon, t 
which I found the names of Bhima and Subhachd Naha 
in the well known Kutila characters of the tenth or eleventh 

No. 7 Se ealled FisirandifA, is situated on the east 
side of the old bed of the Sib-Sigar, and is the most north- 
erly building of this half of the western group. Its plan 
is similar to that of the Kandiriya temple with its five 
chambers, and its open passage round the sanctum. It is, 
however, one-sixth less in size, being only 87} feet long by 
46 feet broad, but it is altogether in better preservation itself, 
and its five subordinate temples are still standing or traceable 
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at the four corners of its terrace, and in front of the entrance. 
Vishwandtha, or the “lord of the universe,” is a title of 
Siva, and is most probably the original name of the temple, 
as there isa figure of Siva seated on his bull Nandi over the 
centre of the entrance the sanctum, with figures of 
Brahma on his goose, and of Vishnu on his eagle, to the 
right and left. Inside the shrine also there is a lingam 
of Siva, and most of the principal groups, both of the 
interior and exterior, have reference to Siva and his 
consort. The large central groups of the outside are like 
those of the other temples, iighly indelicate ; and every- 
where there are numbers of female figures who are repre- 
sented dropping their clothes, and thus purposely exposing 
their persons. The interior decoration is as lavishly elabo- 
rate as that of the other temples, the ornamentation of the 
flat recessed ceilings, with their numerous pendents, being 
singularly rich and varied. Outside there are the usual 
three bands of sculptures immediately above the plinth, and 
the same profuse accumulation of mouldings, sculptures and 
pinnacles as in the Kandariya temple, ‘he spire also is 
nished in the same manner with a large amalaka fruit, sur- 
mounted by a bell-shaped ornament. Altogether I counted 
G02 statues of from 2 to 91 feet in height, in the different 
ranges of sculpture of this gorgeous temple. There are also 
ten half-size elephant statues fixed on slabs projecting from 
+hu ten angles of the roofs above the five pillared balconies 
of the transept and sanctum. The general effect of the build- 
ing is much injured by these huge monsters thus suddenly 
- traded in mid-air from the corners of the building, with- 
out any real or apparent support sufficient for their enormous 
weight. 

Inside the entrance portico of this temple there are 
two large inscribed slabs which are dated, respectively, in the 
Samvat years 1056 and 1058, or A. D. 999 and 1001, but as 
they are of different sizes, and are not fixed, it is probable 
that only one of them actually belongs to the temple. 
the earlier record was the only inscription seen by Burt in 
1838, I conclude that it most provebly belongs to the temple. 
It has been translated by Mr. Sutherland, but the translation 

uires revision in many places, end more especially in the 
proper names of the Chandel genealogy 45 well as in the 
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date.* The inscription with an invocation to Siva, and 
records the building of the temple to SamdAw (or Siva), “the 
chief of the gods,” and the dedication of a lingam made of 
emerald fmarakatamayam) by Raja Dhanga, of the Chandra- 
treya race. As Dhanga died upwards of 100 years of age, 
before the inscription was engraved in A, D, 999, the build: 
ing of the temple must have been begun some years earlier, 
or about A. D. 980;. The temple itself is said to have been 
called Pramatha Ndtha; but in spite of this difference of 
name, I think it is almost certain that this Saiva inseription 
must refer to the Saiva temple now called Fistwandtha. The 
emerald Aingam has of course disappeared long ago, and 
several of the statues are missing from the niches, but the 
temple is otherwise in very good order for a building of so 
remote an age. ‘The masons’ marks and the pilerims’ names 
are unusually numerous about this temple. Many of the 
former, including several of the masons’ names, are inverted, 
showing that they must have been cut before the erection of 
the building. I found the name of Sri-Jasa-Rdna, Sri-Deva- 
Nanda, Sri-Devdditya, Sri-Mahdndga, Sri-Jaga-Deva, and 
others several times repeated in rude Kutila characters of 
the tenth or eleyenth century, which corroborate the assign- 
ment of the inscription to this temple. 

_ ‘The small temple at the south-west corner of the plat- 
form is dedicated to Siva, whose figure occupies the ventre 
of the entrance to the sanctum. Inside there is a small 
seated figure of Durga, eight-armed, holding a trident 
and bowl. The small temples at the north-east and south- 
west corners are gone, and that at the north-east corner has 
been modernized with plaster restorations. 


No, 8 is a small open temple containing a colossal re- 
cumbent statue of the bull Nandi, which faces the entrance 
of the Saiva temple of Viswanith. In plan it is a square of 
16 feet with 12 pillars, and a small open porch of two pillars 
on each of the four sides, thus forming an open temple of 
20 pillars.t The plinth is ten feet in height, with plain 
mouldings, excepting a single row of elephants facing the 
front with two human figures between each pair. The roof 


* Bengal Asiutio Society's Journal, 1830, p. 150, 
T See Plate ECVIL for a pian of this temple, 
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is a straight sided pyramid of 16 steps, with small pillared 
openings on the four sides, and an amalaka fruit on the top, 
surmounted by a bell-shaped ornament. The ceiling is re- 
cessed In the usual manner by overlapping stones, by which 
the square is first reduced to an octagon, and then to a circle, 
but it is very plain. The figure of the bull is 74 feet in 
length, and is highly polished. The horns and knees have 
been broken, but are now repaired with plaster. On the 
pedestal, immediately under the bull's a there are tha 
marks of a seated female figure, Thefe is no writing to show 
the date of the building, but its stylé and position prove that 
it must be of the same period as the Viswanath temple, of 
which it evidently forms a part. 


No. 9 is a small temple of Pérvati situated to the south 
of the Viswandth. It is now much ruined, the sanctum 
only being left entire; but this is sufficient to show, by the 
figure of Vishnu over the centre of the doorway, that the 
temple was originally dedicated to that god, and not to Siva, 
or his consort Parvati. Inside there is a four-armed stand- 
ing female statue 5 feet in height, which is said to be Parvati, 
but which is certainly Lakshmi, as there is a small figure of 
Vishnu immediately over her head, while the positions to 
the right and left are occupied by Brahma and Siva. 


No. 10 is another of the large temples of this group now. 
called Ramachandra, but which in 1852, at the time of my 
first visit, was known as Jakshmangi, and in 1888, at the 
time of Burt's visit, as Chafurbhw. All of these names 
refer to Vishnu, to whom the temple was certainly dedicated, 
but it is extremely doubtful whether any one of them was 
the actual name. I will call it Chaturbjuj, or “ the four- 
armed," as this is a well known title of Vishnu,, and is also 
descriptive of the statue which is now enshrined inside. The 
temple is 85 feet 4 inches in length and 44 feet in breadth, 
or almost exactly the same size as Viswandth. It is also 
similar inwther respects, as if has an open passage round the 
sanctum as well as five subordinate temples attached to it, of 
which four are placed at the corners of its terrace, and the 
fifth opposite its entrance. It has also the same profuse de. 
coration both inside and outside, but the statues are less nu- 
merous as there are only two bands of sculptures above the 
plinth. I counted 230 statucs outside and 170 inside, or 

od 
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altogether 400 statues from 2 to 91 feet in height. The 
mouldings of the basement terrace are, however, much richer 
than those of any of the other temple, as they are eovered 
with boar-hunts and processions of horses, elephants, and 
soldiers armed with many varieties of weapons. Some por- 
tions of the basement parapet are also in perfect order. 
These are imitations of wooden balustrades in high relief, 
which slope outwards like the parapets of the pillared 
porches of the temples. Inside the shrine there is a standing 
statue, 4 feet 1 inch intheight, of a four-armed male figure 
with three heads, the fiddle head being human, and the 
others leonine. I believe that it is intended for the Nare 
Sinha, or “man lion,” avatdr of Vishnu. The masons’ marks 
and numes in Kutila characters of the tenth or eleventh century 
are very numerous on this temple, and, as many of them are 
upside down, they must have been cut before the building 
was commenced. Inside the entrance porch there isa large 
slab, 6 feet long and 2% feet broad, placed sloping against the 
wall. It was not seen by Burt in 1838, but it is said to 
have been found amongst the ruins at the base of the temple 
after 1843, when the building was being repaired by the 
Chatrpur Raja. It gives the same genealogy of the Chéndel 
Rajas as the other inscription, ending with Sri Yuso Farmma 
Raja, and lis son Sri Diongges and is dated both in words 
and figures in 8. 1011, or A. D, 954, just 46 years earlier 
than the Viswandth inscription. I understand it to record 
the building of a temple by Raja Yasovarmma, and his son 
Dhangga, which was completed during the reign of the 
latter, who, as he did not die until A.D. 999, must have 
reigned upwards of 45 years. (As the inseription opens with 
an invocation to Bhagavata, and the Vasu Devas, it is almost 
sche m that it must have belonged to this Chaturbhuj of 
| l i. 


All of the four small corner temples are dedicated to 
Vishnu, whose image occupies the central position over the 
entrances. These temples are 18} feet in length by 114 feet 
in breadth, with small porticoes of two pillars each in front 
of the entrances. The two at the west corners, or back of 
the great temple, face towards the east, or towards its 
entrance, while the two at the east corners face each other, 
each pointing towards the entrance of the great temple. 
On one of the pillars of the south-east shrine there is a short 


a 
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record of a pilgrim, which is dated in §. 1161, or A. D. 1104, 
or just 150 years after the erection of the temple. 

No. 11 is a small open temple containing a colossal 
statue of the Fardha Avatdr, or * boar incarnation” of 
Vishnu. It is situated immediately to the east of the Cha- 
turbhaj temple with its entrance facing the other. It is an 
oblong building, 20% feet by 16 feet, with 3 pillars at each 
corner and 2 pillars on the west side forming the entrance 
portico.* The ceiling is formed of , overlapping stones in 
plain squares, except the upper on. which is poorly orna- 
mented. ‘The statue of the boar is § feet 9 inches in length 
by 5 feet 9} inches in height, It is represented standing 
with the two left legs advanced. On the pedestal under the 
boar there is a long undulated Ndga, or snake, with his tail 
supporting the boar’s tail, and his head crushed by a seated 
human figure. Close beside the snake's head there are two 
feet of another human statue, which must have been that 
of Prithvi, or the earth, as there are some traces of her hand 
on the boar’s neck. The body and legs of the boar are 
entirely covered with small human figures in rows of which 
I counted 674. 

No. 12 is a small temple situated 16 feet to the north of 
the boar, which the people now call Devi as it contains a 
statue of a four-armed female. But as the central figure 
over the door-way of the sanctum ia that of Vishnu, with 
Siva and BrahmA to the right and left, it 1s certain that the 
temple could not have been originally dedicated to Pérvati, 
the consort of Siva, as the name of Devi would usually 
— but to Lakshmi, the consort of Vishnu, who is also 

lied Devi, but generally with some additional title as in 
the instance of Devi-Jagaddmbi. 

No. 18, called Mritang Mahddeo, or Mrityunjdya Mahd- 
deva, the “ victorious over death,” is a large 5 uare_ temple 
enshrining a colossal lingam of Siva, 8 feet in height and 3 
feet 8 inches in diameter. It is situated 30 feet to the south 
of the Chaturbhuj temple, and is most probably of the same 
age, although there are no inscriptions nor mason's marks 
now remaining to determine its date. It is 24} feet square 
inside, and 85 feet square outside, with a projecting porch 

2 Se ee Se 
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18} feet long and 9} feet broad on each side.* The temple 
is apparently quite plain on the outside, for itis so thickly 
coated with white-wash that any common ornamentation 
has been lost in the slime, and is no longer visible. It has 
bold pyramidal roof receding by steps, and is surmounted 
by a brightly gilt pinnacle, the work of the late Raja of 
Chatrpur. As I was not permitted to enter this Priapian 
temple, I am unable to give any account of the ceiling 
except that it is also coated with white-wash. 


No. 14is a small-ruined temple to the south of the 
Sib-Sagar, of which nothing now remains to determine 
either its age or its name. To the north of No. 6, 
the temple of the sun, there is another ruined mound, 
but there is nothing now left to give any clue to the 
nature of the building which once occupied the site. These 
are the last remains of the western group, which was the 
only portion of the ruins visited by Burt in 1838, as he limits 
the number to seven temples, which he justly considered to 
be “most probably the finest aggregate number of temples 
congregated in one place to be met with in all India, and all 
are within a stone’s throw of one another.” Their vicinity 
to each other, as well as their number and still existing 
names, proves that Burt's visit to the Khajuriho temples was 
limited to the western group. 


The northern group, which is situated at an average 
distance of three-quarters of a mile from the western group, 
consists chiefly of ruined mounds, which are very probably 
the remains of the numerous Buddhist monasteries mention- 
ed by Hwen Thsang. No. 15 is a ruined mound 200 feet 
in length, from north to south, by 150 feet in breath, and 
15 feet in height; it is called Sefdidra, a name which is 
familiar to us as that of one of the great Buddhist establish- 
ments near Bhilsa. The mound is a mass of broken bricks, 
smeaget which I found several door lintels with four bracket 
capitals, and two elephants of stone. Nothing whatever is 
known about it, and I cam only conjecture from its size as 
well as its name that it must be the remains of a Buddhist 
monastery. Three hundred feet to the south there is a 
smaller mound 80 feet square, on which I found the walls of 
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a small temple with several plain stone pillars. Five 
hundred feet to the north-west there is another mound of 
the sume size, and between these are two other smaller 
mounds and a tank about 200 feet square. Nearly half a 
mile due east of the Satdhara ruin, there is another mound 


-of about the same size, which is also covered with broken 


bricks and squared stones, amongst which I found the lintel 
of a Faishnava temple, with the figure of Vishnu sculptured 
in the middle of it. Between these two ruins there are two 
fine old wells. 


No. 16 is another large ruined mound of broken bricks 
and cut stones, 200 feet in length from north to south, by 
120 feet in breadth and 6 feet in length. Itis called Batast- 
ki-Thoriya, Six hundred feet to the east there is another 
large mound called Baniydni Thoriya, also covered with 
broken bricks and cut stones, amongst which I found the 
remains of atemple door-way, with the figure of Siva sculp- 
tured in the middle of the lintel. Close to the south of 
No. 16 there is another small mound, and 600 feet to the 
south-west there are two fine old wells and two more 
mounds covered with broken bricks, of which not even the 
name is now known. 


No. 17 is a large temple situated close to the north end 
of the village, and tothe south of the last-mentioned mounds. 
The temple is called Vdman, or the “dwarf incarnation” of 
Vishnu, a name which is certainly not correct ; for, although 
there is a large statue of the dwarf fod, 4 feet 8 inches high, 
enshrined inside, yet there is a small figure of Siva himself 
over the centre of the entrance to the sanctum, with Brahmé 
and Vishnu to the right and left. The temple is G0} feet in 
length by 38% feet in breadth, and is very much inferior to 
the great temples of the western group, both inthe richness 


- and variety of its ornamentation, and in the number of its 


sculptures. It has, however, two rows of statues on the out- 
side, each 2} feet in height, or about 300 statues altogether. 
I could find only one short masons’ inscription, but as this is 
in Kutila characters, I conclude that the temple must have 
been erected in the tenth or eleventh century. To the north, 
the west, and the south-west there are three other ruined 
temples of small size, of which too little now remains to give 
any clue to their character. The whole of these temples are 
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srouped on a single high mound, which rises about 15 feet 
nbove the fields. 

No. 18 is a small temple, 35 feet long by 26 feet broad 
situated on a mound immediately to the east of the village. 
At my first visit in 1852 it was called Thakurji and Laksh- 
manji, but in the present year, 1865, I found that no one 
knew it by any thee name than Jabdr, which is properly the 
name of the field, or land in which it stands, and has no 
connexion whatever with the temple. There isa ficure of 
Vishnu over the centre of the sanctum, and inside there is a 
standing figure of Chaturbhuy, or the “four-armed” Vishnu. 
There is nothing remarkable about this temple, which is a 
plain building of small size. 

No. 19 is a small modern temple built of old materials 
on the east bank of the Khajdir Sigar. It is called Hanwmdn 
from a colossal figure of the monkey god, 7 feet in height, 
placed outside the temple. Many stones of the old temple 
are still lying about, as well as several sculptures, amongst 
which I recognised a Gadddhar figure of Vishnu, and a 
large male Wega, or human-bodied serpent, 4 feet in height, 
with its tail coiled in regular folds. 

No. 20 is a small pyramidal roofed a situated on 
the east bank of Khajir Sigar, and close to the last. It is 
called Brahma, from a four-faced symbol of that god which 
is placed inside ; but as there is a figure of Gadddhar over 
the centre of the entrance, it is certain that the temple must 
have been dedicated to Vishnu." The building is only 19 
feet square outside and 10} feet inside, but its general ap- 
pearance is very ancient, and its antiquity is, I think, further 
shown by the mixture of granite and sandstone in its con- 
struction. Thus the jambs of the four doors and the 12 
nillars placed round the inside of the walls, are all of 
granite, while the walls and roof are of sandstone. Three 
of the openings are closed with thick stone lattices of simple 
but different patterns. The pyramidal roof also is sur- 
mounted by a bell-shaped ornament without the usual 
amalaka fruit. 1 notice all these small differences of detail 
as I believe them to be so many evidences of superior anti- 
quity, by which I infer that the temple must be older than 
Nee ah a le 





® Sco Plate XCVIIL for a plan of this temple. 
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those of the western group, and may therefore date as early 
as the eighth or ninth century. 
The south-eastern group of ruins, which consists entirely 
of Buddhist and Jain remains, 15 situated close to the 
village on high ground, formed of the debris of the old city. 
No. 21, the earliest of the group, 1s called Ganthai, the 
meaning of which no one knows. It is at present an open 
pillared temple, 40 feet in length by 20 feet in breadth; but 
there are traces of walls all round, from which I infer that 
the pillars now standing form only a portion of the old temple, 
including the three mandapas. ‘This inference is borne out 
by the difference in the style and material of the pillars 
themselves, as all the inner pillars are of sandstone elabo- 
rately carved, while all the outer pillars, which would have 
been engaged in the walls, are of granite and quite plain. 
If this suggestion is correct, the original temple must have 
been nearly twice the size of the present remains. The four 
sandstone pillars, the remains of what I believe to have 
been the mahd-mandapa, or transept, are octagonal, 20 inches 
thick and 144 feet in height. Over the centre of the 
entrance there is a seated four-armed female, which is most 
probably a figure of Dharmmé, who was either the first or the 
second person of Buddhist triad, according as the belief 
of the founder made her the passive or the active agent of 
creation, On the pedestal of a colossal seated and draped 
statue I found inscribed the well known profession of the 
Buddhist faith, beginning Ye dharmma hetu prabhavd, &c., in 
characters of the sixth or seventh century,similar to those of the 
Sirnith sculptures. I conclude, therefore, that the Ganthai 
ruin was a Buddhist temple of that period, an opinion which 
I believe to be partially confirmed by the mixture of sand- 
stone and granite in its construction. I found also several 
broken statues laying about the ruins, but all of them are 
naked Jain figures of a much later period. On one of them 
there was an inscription dated in 8, 1142, or A. D. 1055, 
recording the gift of a figure of Adinath, the first of the 24 
Jain pontiffs, by the Sreshti Sri Bidat Sah, and his wife the 
Sethini Padmdvati. This would seem to show that the old 
Buddhist temple had been appropriated to their own use by 
the Jains of the eleventh century.* | 
No. 22 is a small ancient temple which has been restored 
in modern times as a shrine of Pdrswdndth, the 23rd of the 
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Jain pontiffs. The portion now remaining, which appears to 
be only the sanctum of the orginal temple, has a naked 
male figure on the left side of the door, anda naked female 
ficure on the right side, with three seated female figures 
over the centre. Inside there is a small seated figure of 
Pérswéndth, which gives it name to the temple. Outside, 
the building is ornamented with three rows of small statues, 
of which those of the two lower rows are standing, and 
those of the uppermost row either sitting or flying. On 
the jambs of the door there are three short records of 
pilgrims in characters of the tenth or eleventh century, which 
is, | think, the most probable date of the original temple. 
Nos. 23 and 24 are small ancient temples which have 
lately been restored with plaster, and dedicated to the Jain 
pontiffs, Adinith and Parswindith. Over the centre of each 
door-way there is a small female figure which looks like 
Lakshmi, but which must be one of the numerous Jain 


goddesses. 

No. 25 is the largest and finest of this group of Jain 
temples, being 60 feet in length by 30 feet in breadth. At 
the time of my first visit, in January 1852, it was fortu- 
nately deserted, and I was thus able to examine the inside 
with leisure. It was repaired five years ago by a Jain banker, 
and at my last visit in February 1865, I was not permitted to 
enter it. From the door-way, however, I could see that the 
whole of the statues, both large and small, which cover the 
entrance to the sanctum, had been most elaborately painted 
in blue, green, red, and yellow, and were still listening as if 
recently varnished. The whole design of this temple is 
peculiar and novel. The interior consists of three chambers,— 
the mandapa, antardla, and garbhdgriha,—or the open pillared 
hall, the vestibule and the sanctum, with a passage running 
all round the three. Externally the temple may be described 
as a simple oblong with a recess on each of the long sides, 
and a projection on each of the short sides, that to the east 
forming the entrance portico. The walls are decorated with 
numerous bands of mouldings, and with three rows of 
statues, as on No. 22, amongst which I recognised several of 
the Brahmaniesl gods. The ceiling of the portico is formed 
in the usual manner of cusped recesses, but the design is un- 
usually beautiful. The square is reduced by overlappin 
stones, forming eight semi-circular recesses which are covere 
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by three successive circles. In the middle circle and in the 
four corners there are five pendent drops, which terminate in 
flying figures of very graceful and original design. Over 
the entrance to the sanctum, there is a single naked figure 
seated, and on the sides there are two naked figures standing, 
while the front of the door-step is occupied with an claborate 
design of the churning of the ocean. There is no inscrip- 
tion now attached to the temple recording its erection, but, 
on the left jamb of the entrance, there is a short inscription of 
eleven lines, announcing the gift of various gardens to the 
temple of Jindnatha by Bhavya Pahila in the Samvat year 
1011, or A. D. 954, during the reign of Raja Dhangga, The 
date of its erection may, therefore, be fixed as not later than 
A. D. 900, and, perhaps, even as early as A. D. 800. The 
pilgrims’ records on this temple are both longer and more 
numerous than usual; and as two of them mention a Raja's 
hereafter be of use in fixing 
ell as the date of the temple 
ds from I. to VIII. for 


son, it is probable that they may 
the chronology of the kings as w 
itself. Ihave numbered these recor 
easier reference. 
ON DOOR-STEP. 
I. Mahédrdja-putra Sri Jaya Singha khitah 
“The King’s son, Sri Jaya Singha * * * & 


On LEFT JAMB OF DOOR. 
Il. Bhdta-putra Sri Goluna 
« Bhata’s son, Sri Goluna. 
Ill. Sri Bhdta-putra Sri Hahula 
Sri Bhata’s son, Sri Mahula.” 
1V. Raja-putra Sri Jaya Singha 
Bhdta-putra Sri Pithan. 
«The King’s son, Sri Jaya Singha,” 
« Bhata’s son, Sri Pithan.” 
Vv. Achdrya Sri Deva Chandra, 
Chandra.” 
Sri Deva Chandra; the 


“The Teacher, Sri C 
Disciple, Kumuda Chandra. 


Sikhya Kumuda 


bo 
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On RIGHT JAMB OF DOOR. 


VIL. Bhata-putra Sri Deva Sarmma 
Firam (7?) jayatu 
« Bhata’s son, Sri Deva Sarmma, 
* *® #* ® may he be victorious.” 


VIII. A magic square of 16 figures, which form 34 
by addition every way, whether horizon- 
tally, perpendicularly, or diagonally. The 
figure 8 is remarkable for an additional 
stroke on the left side, which I take to be 
n mark of antiquity as it is a near approach 
to the figure in my Suhaniya numeral 
inscription. The figures are disposed thus— 
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No. 26 is an ancient Jain temple restored with plaster 
and old stones, and called Seindih, which is most: pro- 
bably the original name, as the principal statue enshrined 
isa colossal standing figure of Adinith, 14 feet in height, 
with the title of Setnith. On the pedestal of this statue 
I found on my first visit an inscription dated in 8. 1085, 
or A. D, 1028, but this is no longer visible as the whole has 
been covered with plaster. From the great difficulty of 
moving this enormous statue, I think that it most probably 
still occupies its original position, and consequently that the 
temple itself must be at least as old as the beginning of the 
eleventh century. The colossus was dedicated by Sriya- 
Thakkur, the son of Achaksha, and by Sri Sivi and Sri 
Chandrama Deva, the sons of Devadhara. 

_ No, 27 is a small ancient Jain temple now dedicated to 
Adinith. On the outside there is a single row of figures, 
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including some naked females; but there is nothing remark- 
able either in the design of the temple, or in the enshrined 
figure of Adinath. There are, however, many Jain statues, 
both whole and broken, collected about these temples that are 
specially interesting and valuable from their dated inscrip- 
tions. ‘These will all be noticed in my list of authorities 
for fixing the Chandel chronology, but I may give one here 
at full ee as a specimen of the style of these records. It 
is inscribed on the pedestal of a colossal seated statue, which 
is known to be ee the horee symbol: ‘On the 
9th of the waning moon of Magha, ini Samyat 1215 (A. D. 
1158), during the prosperous reign of the fortunate Madana 
Farmma Deva, the Sreshthi Dandha of the solar race, and 
his son Péhilla, dedicated this image. Then his sons, Maha- 
gana, Mahi-Chandra, Sibhi-Chandra, Jina-Chandra, Udaya- 
Chandra, paid their adoration to Sambhundth. Mangala, high 
priest. Sculptor, Rama Deva.” Madana Farmma con- 
structed the great lake at Mahoba, called Madan Sdgar, and 
was the father of Paramirddi Deva, the antagonist of Prithi 
Raj Chohin, The mention of the sculptor’s name is curious 
and useful, as it serves to fix the age of other undated statues 
which bear his name. I have found no less than three differ- 
ent sculptors’ names amongst these Chandel inscriptions. 


No. 28 is a large lofty mound of ruined bricks, from 20 
to 25 feet in height, situated to the west of the Jain temples 
and to the south of the Buddhist temple of Ganthai. It is 
about 800 feet in length from north to south, and 200 feet 
in breadth, and very flat and level on the top. I traced 
numerous walls on three sides like the remains of cells, from 
which I infer that the mound is most probably a ruined 
Buddhist monastery. During the time of my last visit in 
February 1865, the people had discovered some very thick 
and long walls running from the north foot of this mound 
towaids the Jain temples, which they were then engaged in 
digging up to furnish materials fora new Jain temple. At 
the south-east corner also there are two small mounds of 
brick ruins, which still show the remains of square buildings 
like temples. Several Jain figures had been lately discovered, 
and the people affirmed, apparently with | d reason, that 
the whole mound on which this south-east group of 
temples is situated, is formed of the ruins of earlier 


buildings. 
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I have now described the three great groups into which 
the mass of the Khajuriho temples may be divided ; but there 
still remains two more temples on the north bank of the 
Kurar Nala, three-quarters of a mile to the south of the 
village, and asmall group of ruins, one mile still further to 
the south at the little village of Jatkari. These two grou 
may be called for convenience the Kurar temples and the 
Jatkari temples. 

The two temples on the Kurar Nala are called Nilkanth 
Mahddeo and Kunwar,Math. The former, marked No. 29 
in the plan, is a mere mass of ruins, the whole of the front 
having fallen, and the walls of the sanctum alone being now 
standing. Over the centre of the sanctum door-way there 
isa figure of Siva, with Brahma and Vishnu to the right 
and left; and inside the sanctum there is still standing in 
its original position, the Argha, or pedestal of a lingam. 
The temple was, therefore, certain]; dedicated to Siva, and 
very probably under the name 0 Nilakantha Mahadeva, 
although he is called Gawra, or the “ white god,” in a pil- 
grim’s inscription of two lines carved on the wall of the 
sanctum. -As this record is dated, I will give it in fall— 


Samvat 1174 Jyeakta-badi 3 kAudai likhitam Kayastha 
Jaktura Sri Gawra-nifyam pranamyati. 


“Tn Samvat 1174 (A. D. 1117), on the 3rd of the wan- 
ing moon of Jyeshta, this inscription was engraved, when the 
Kayastha Jaktura paid his adoration to Sri Gaura.” From 
the early date of this pilgrim’s record, I think that we are 
quite safe in assigning the erection of this temple to the tenth 
or eleventh century, during the most flourishing period of the 
Chandel rule. 

No. 30, called the Kunwar Math, is also dedicated to Siva, 
whose figure occupies the central position over the door-way 
of the sanctum, between Brahma and Vishnu. Its name of 
Kunwar, or in Sanskrit Kumdra, may, therefore, be derived 
from Skanda-Kwmdra, the son of Siva, although it is, per- 


haps, quite as probable that the appellation is only a popular 
one, meaning the “ prince’s temple,” just as in Gwalior there 
is the Teli Mandir, or “ oil-dealer's temple,” as well as the 


Réni Tél and the. Chedi Tél, or the “ queen's and slave- 
girl s tanks.” I think, therefore, that the Awntwar Math ma 
have been built by one of the young princes of the Ohandel 
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dynasty. The building itself is one of the finest temples at 

iuraho, as it is equal to the best of the western group in 
its decorations, and is but little inferior to them in size, being 
66 feet long by 33 feet broad outside, and 58 feet by 29 feet 
inside. It has the usual five chambers, but the ceiling of the 
transept is arranged differently from that of any of the other 
temples, being formed of successively diminishing large 
circles of overlapping stones, instead of the usual divisions of 
small circles. There is no inscription, nor even a pilgrim’s 
record, to fix the date of this handsonte temple; but as the 
word Fasala, a mason’s mark, is repeated several times on the 
stones of both of these Kurar Nala temples, [infer that they 
are certainly of the same age, that is, of the tenth or elevent 
century. 

At Jatkari, 14 miles to the south of Khajuraho, there are 
two dilapidated temples and several small mounds of ruins 
covered with cut-stones and broken sculptures. The 
northern temple is dedicated to Siva, whose lingam of marble is 
enshrined inside, Close to it there are two mounds of ruins, 
and at a short distance to the south there is a small! ruined 
temple of Vishnu. Still farther to the south stands the 
second large temple, which is also dedicated to Vishnu as 
there is a figure of that god over the entrance to the sanctum, 
with Brahma and Siva to the right and left, and inside 
there is a colossal statue of the god as Chaturbhuj, or the 
“four-armed,” 9 feet in she apes These remains are too much 
dilapidated to be described, but it is necessary to mention 
them asa part of the magnificent suite of temples that were 
religious capital of Khajuraho. 


Besides these great temples and ruins which I have just 
described, there are numerous statues of all sizes scattered 
about the ruins, collected around the temples, and set up in 
various places about the tanks and under almost every large 
tree, The most important of these is a colossal statue of 
the monkey god, Hanuman, as it bears an inscription on 
the pedestal, which I read rather doubtfully as Samvat 926, 
or A. D. 8968. It is the oldest dated inscription of the 
Chindels that has yet been found either at jurhho or 
Mahoba, but it is not otherwise interesting. ‘There is also 
a colossal statue of Siva, four-armed, erected mear the 
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Varihba temple, which is said to have been found in dig- 
ging for stones to build the cenotaph of Pratip Sing, the late 


aja of Chhatrpur. 


The decline of Khajuriho may, perhaps, be dated from 
the first advent of the Muhammadans under Mahmud of 
Ghazni, when Nanda Rai, or aie Ganda, was obliged to 
abandon his open « 37 of juriho and take refuge in 
his strong fortress of Kalanjar. From this time down to 
the end of the twelfth century, the Chandel Rajas would 
appear to have resided usually at Mahoba, where three of 
them constructed the great lakes of Viyay-Sagar, Kirat- 
Ségar, and Madan Sagar, all designated by their own names. 
After the occupation of KAlpi and Mahoba by Kuth-ud-din 
Aibeg,in the ck Pring of the thirtheenth century, the Chandel 
Princes were obliged for the sake of security to live perma- 
nently in the great fortress of KAlinjar. During the resi- 
dence of the Chandel Princes at Mahoba, the decline of 
Khajuraho was most probably vey gradual, but, after the 
occupation of Mahoba by the uhammadans, it would 
naturally. have been more rapid. It was still, however, a 
great place of religious resort as late as A. D. 1355, when 
visited by Ibn Batuta, who describes Kajuri as occupied 
“by atribe of Jogis with long and clotted hair, Their 
colour inclined to yellow, which arose from their fasting. 
Many of the moslems of those parts attended upon them to 
learn magic.”* But even these religious mendicants must 
have disappeared before the time of Akbar as, the place is 
not even mentioned in the Ain Akbari. In the beginning 
of the present century it is said to have been overgrown 
with janga/; and Franklin, who surveyed the country after 
1818, takes no notice of it in his memoir, and simply enters 
it in his map as Kajrow, with the addition of the word 
“ruins,” which is misprinted “ mines” in sheet No. 70 of 
the Indian Atlas. But Khajurfho is still frequented by 
pilgrims, who assemble in thousands for the celebration of 
the Sid-rairf in the month of Philgun, at which time an 
annual fair is held, which is said to be attended by such 
numbers that their encampment covers 2 or 3 kos, or about 
5 or 6 square miles of ground. On the 4th of February of 
the present year, both pilgrims and merchants had already 
ef ie ie ee ee 


* Travels translated by Dr. Lee, p- 163, 
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begun to assemble, and every day after I left Khajuriho on 
my way to Mahoba, I was assed by several hundreds of 
men, women, and children, all hurrying to the fair. 


Xx. MAHOBA, OR MAHOTSAVA. 


The ancient city of Mahoba is situated at the foot of a 
low granite hill, 54 miles to the south of Hamirpur at the 
junction of the Betwa and Jumna, and 84 miles to the 
north of Khajuriho, Its name is a coutraction of Mahotsava- 
nagara, or the “city of the great festival” which was cele- 
brated there by Chandra Varmma, the founder of the Chan- 
del dynasty. [t is said to have been 6 yojanas long and ‘2 
broad, which is only the usual exaggeration of silly story- 
tellers for a large city. At its greatest extent, according to my 
observation, it could never have exceeded 14 miles in length, 
from the small castle of Rai-kot on the west, to the Kaly4n- 
SAgar on the east. It is about one mile in breadth, which 
would give a circuit of 5 miles, but an area of only one square 
mile, as the south-west quarter is occupied by the Madan 
Sagar.* Its population, therefore, at the most flourishing 
period must have been under 100,000 persons, even allowing 
as high an average a8 one person to every 300 square feet. 
In 1843, when I resided at Mahoba for about six weeks, there 
were only 756 inhabited houses, with a population less than 
4,000 persons ; since then the place has somewhat increased, 
nd is now said to possess 900 houses, and about 5,000 
inhabitants. , 

Mahoba is divided into three distinct portions,—Ist, 
Mahoba, or the city proper, to the north of the hill ; 2nd, 
Bféhtari-kila, or the inter fort, on the topof the hill ; and 
3rd, Dariba, or the city to the south of the hill. To the west 
of the city lies the great lake of. Atrat Sdgar, about 14 miles 
in circumference, which was constructed by Karéts Varmma, 
who reigned from A. D. 1065 to 1085. To the south is the 
Madan Sdgar, about 3 miles in circuit, which was construct- 
ed by Madana Varmma, who reigned from A. D. 1130 to 
1165. To the east is the small lake of Kalyan Sagar, and 
beyond it lies the large deep lake of Vijay Sdgar, which was 
constructed by Vijaya Pdla, who ruled from A. D. 1045 to 
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1065. The last is the largest of the Mahoba lakes, being not 
less than 4 miles in circuit ; but the most picturesque of all 
sheets of water in the beautiful lake district of Bundel-khand 
is the Madan-Sdgar. On the west it is bounded by the sin- 
gularly rugged granite hill of GokAr, on the north by ranges 
of phate and temples at the foot of the old fort, and on the 
south-east by three rocky promontories that jut boldly out 
into the middle of the lake. Near the north side there is 
a rocky island, now covered with ruined buildings ; and 
towards the north-west corner there are two old granite 
temples of the ChAndet Princes, one altogether ruined, but 
the other still standing lofty and erect in the midst of the 
waters after the lapse of 700 years. 

As Mahoba was for some time the head quarters of the 
early Muhammadan Governors, we could hardly expect to 
find that any Hindu buildings had escaped their furious 
bigotry, or their equally destructive cupidity. When the 
destruction of a Hindu temple furnished the destroyer with 
the ready means of building a house for himself on earth, 
ns well asin heaven, it is, perhaps, wonderful that so many 
temples should still be standing in different parts of the 
country. It must be admitted, however, that, in none of 
the cities which the early Muhammadans occupied perma- 
nently, have they left a single temple standing, save this 
solitary temple at Mahoba, which doubtless owed its preser- 
vation solely to its secure position amid the deep waters of 
the Madan-Sdgar. In Delhiand Mathura, in Bandras and 
Jonpur, in Narwar and Ajmer, every single temple was 
destroyed by their bigotry; but thanks to their cu idity, 
most of the beautiful Hindu pillars were sieeve and 
many of them, perhaps, on their original positions, to form 
new colonnades for the masjids and tombs of the 
conquerors. In Mahoba all the other temples were utterly 
destroyed, and the only Hindu building now standing is part 
of the ae of Parmaél, or Paramdrddi Deva, on the to 
of the hill-fort, which has been converted into a masji 
In 1843 I found an inscription of Paramfrddi Deva built 
upside down in the wall of the fort just outside this masjid. 
It is dated in 8. 1240, or A, D. 1183, only one year before 
the capture of Mahoba by Prithi-Raj, Chohin of Delhi. 
In the Dargih of Pir Mubdirak Shah, and the adjacent 
Musalmin burial-ground, I counted 310 Hindu pillars of 
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granite. I found also a black stone bull lying beside the 
road, and the argha of a lingam fixed as a water-spout in 
the terrace of the Dargih. These last must have belonged 
toa temple of Siva, which was probably built in the reign 
of Kirtti Varmma, between 1065 and 1085 A. D., as I dis- 
covered an inscription of that prince built into the wall 
of one of the tombs. 


The earliest remains discovered at Mahoba itself, are 
those of the temple of Siva just noticed, which was probably 
built in the time of Airfti Farmme. But there seems no 
good reason to doubt the popular tradition of its foundation 
by the first Chandel Raja, Chandra Varmma, as the story is 
at least as old as the time of the bard Chand, and is most 
probably much older. There is, indeed, one temple at the 
hen aghes Réhilya, two miles to the south-west of Mahoba, 
which is universally attributed to Rdhil Barm, or Rdhila 
Farmma, who, according to the inscriptions, was the great- 
grandfather of Raja Dhanga, and must therefore have 
reigned about A. D. 900. The temple is built entirely of 

nite, and is now much ruined; but it is of large size, and 
is as highly decorated as the nature of its hard material 
would admit. The existence of this early temple may be 
accepted as a very strong confirmation of the local tradition, 
that- Mahoba was occupied by the first princes of the 
Chindel dynasty. I will now describe, as nearly as possible 
in chronological order, the few Hindu remains that still 
exist at Mahoba, beginning with the temples in the lake of 
Madan-Sigar, which are universally said to have been built 
by Madana Varmma, by whom the lake itself was con- 
structed. 

The Kakra Marh, or “ Kakra temple,” stands on a 
ocky island in the north-west corner of the Madan-Sagar. 
In size it is equal to the largest of the Khajuraho a 
being 103 feet in length by 42 feet in breadth, It is built 
entirely of granite, and is therefore very much inferior to 
the Khajuraho temples in decoration ; its architectural orna- 
ments being limited to such small geometrical patterns as 
could be executed without much difficulty in hard granite. 
Its general arrangement of fine chambers 1s similar to that 
of most Hindu temples of the same period, but the size of 
the Mahd-Mandapa, or transept, is greater than that of any 
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of the Khajuraho temples.“ I am inclined, however, to 
attribute this difference solely to the stronger material, as a 
larger span could be safely used with granite architraves 
than with those of sandstone. On each of the outer faces 
of the sanctum there are three niches for the reception of 
statues, but neither outside nor inside could I find even the 
fragment of a figure. The name of Kakra is said to refer to 
the worship of Siva, and as there is the mark of a lingam in 
the middle of the sanctum, I think it most probable that the 
temple was dedicated fo that god. 

On another rocky island, a few hundred feet to the north 
of Kakra Marh, there isa large ruined temple, now called 
Madiri, which is a name of Krishna, one of the Avatérs of 
Vishnu. Only the foundations of the building are now 
standing, which show that this temple was even larger than 
the other, being 107 feet in length by 75 feet in width, Oppo- 
site the east end, or entrance, there are the foundations af 
another small temple, 16 feet square, whieh I conclude from 
other examples must once have enshrined a statue of the 
Vardha-Avatdr, or boar incarnation of Vishnu. But the 
most curious and interesting remains of the ruined temple 
are five life-size elephant statues in sandstone, which on my 
two previous visits were under the water, and only partially 
accessible with great difficulty. At my third visit in 
February 1865, the level of the Inske, owing to the scanty 
rains of the previous season, was 4 feet lower than I had 
seen it before, and I was able to examine and measure three 
of the statues without any trouble, although they were still 
artly immersed in the water. The average length was 8} 
feet, and the mean girth of body 12} feet. The legs of all 
five statues were broken off and lost, so that I was unable 
to complete the measurements for comparison with the 
living animal. But as both the Tength and girth correspond 
with those of the usual run of small male elephants, there 
can be no doubt that they were intended for life-size statues 
There are no traces of riders on any of them, but the simple 
jhal, or housing, is superficially indicated on all, There 
is nothing left to show the original positions of these 
statues; but, if we may be guided by the arrangement of 
the half-size elephant statues at Khajurdho, then these five 


— 








© See Plate CVI, for « plan of this temple, 
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enormous figures must have been projected in mid-air from 
the five disengaged faces of the two spires of the sanctum 
and transept. It is quite possible, however, that they may 
have been erected in pairs at each of the three entrances 
to the temple, that is, at the east or main entrance, and at 
the two side entrances to the north and south, 


Dipon, or Diwat, is the name of a single granite pillar 
standing on the north bank of the lake in front of the temple 
of Manya Deva. Its name is derived from the practice of 
Searigt a lamp, or dip, on its summit on stated occasions, 

ut this certainly could not have been the original purpose 
of the pillar, as it is crowned with a broad flat-topped capital, 
and does not pes single receptacle foralamp. It is a 
single shaft 18 feet in height, and 1} feet square at the base, 
In the middle it is octagonal, and in the upper part round. 
The two lower portions are quite plain, but the uppermost is 
craamented with four chains, and bells suspended from four 
lions’ heads immediately beneath the capital, I think that 
this column was most probably connected with the temple of 
Manya Deva, in front of which it now stands; but there is 
nothing to show its age, and the pore temple is a common 
plester building in the modern Muhammadan style. 

The old fort at Mahoba is situated on a low granite hill 
immediately to the north of the lake of Madan-Sagar. On 
the north side the walls crowr the crest of the hill, and on 
the east and west sides ret run down to the lake, which 
forms the south boundary of the enclosure. It is 1,625 feet 
in length from the BhAanisa Darwdza on the west to the 
Dartha Darwdza on the east, but is not more than 600 feet 
broad in the widest part. It is a place of no strength, and 
there is no record of its ever having been defended. The 
walls are regularly built of squared blocks of granite, and 
the place has more the appearance of a large enclosure round 
a 8 es than of a place of defence. 

The Palace of Raja Parmdl, or Paramirddi-Deva, is 
situated on the top of the fort bill, The portion now standing 
ig an open pillared hall, 80 feet by 25 feet, which was for- 
merly converted into a mosque by the addition of a back wall 
to the west, in which basement mouldings and other carved 
stones are built up one over the other. The Muhammadan 
pulpit with its staircase is still standing against this west 
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wall, in the middle of which there is the small arched 
recess that is common to all mosques. The pillars are 
massive blocks of granite, upwards of two feet square and 
12 feet in height, and are richly decorated with deep mould- 
ines, and bold geometrical figures. There are eight rows of 
villas in the length, and three in the breadth of the building, 
making seven openings for the front of the mosque, The 
outer pillars of the east row are all of one bold and massive 
design, while the two inner rows are of another design, 
which is much more thinute and complicated. The places of 
some of these pillars have been supplied by pilasters, the 
existence of which proves that the original building to which 
they belonged must have had walls in which they were en- 
gaged, while their present position shows that some portion 
of the old temples must have been re-built, and perhaps 
altered to adapt it for the purposes of a mosque. According 
to the tradition of the people, this building was the Palace 
of Raja Parmdl, the onist of Prithi Raj Chohin, and 
the last Chindel Raja of Mahoba. This tradition is con- 
firmed by my discovery of an inscription of Paramdrddi- 
Deva or Parmil, placed upside down in the wall of the fort, 
immediately outside the mosque. This record is dated in 
8. 1240, or A. D. 1183, just one year before the capture of 
Mahoba by Prithi Raj. 


In the south-east quarter of the city, called Dariba, 
there is a small stone pillar called Aiha-ka-ldt and Alha-ka- 
gilt, that is, “ Alhba’s staff,” or “ Alha’s plaything.” Gili is 
a child’s toy of wood, about three inches long and round, 
like a small glass phial. The stone dé¢ or giliis 9} feet in 
height and 13 inches in diameter, and is placed loosely in a 
square hole cuf in a large mass of granite. It is usually 
moveable with the slightest touch, and is a continued source of 
wonder and amusement to the children. Nothing whatever 
is known either of its age, or of its real purpose. 


_ On another granite rock close to Alha’s gili, there is a 
sunken tablet about 2 feet square, containing the figure of a 
horseman, called Chanda Malwira, about whom I could 
learn no particulars whatever. The figure, however, is 
still worshipped by the people with obeisance and libations 
of oil, There are also some small figures on other rocks close 
by, but they are nameless, and not respected by the people. 
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In the west part of the city, just outside the Bhanisg 
Darwiza of the fort, there is a flat-roofed masjid on Hindu 
pillars, which, according to an inscription over its door-way, 
was either erected or converted in the reign of Tughlak Shah, 
between A. D. 1321 and 13825; I am rather inclined to think 
that it must be part of the original temple slightly altered, 
as its floor is considerably below the present level of the 
ground. The inscription, which consists of ten-rhymed 
couplets in Persian, has been submitted to Major Lees for 
translation. 

Tt will be observed that all the existing ruins of 
Mahoba, as well as they can be ascertained, are exclusively 
Brahmanical. But the numerous broken statues of the Jains 
which still he about the city, including 8 or 10 inscribed 
pedestals of the Chandel period, show that the Srdwakis of 
former days must have possessed several rich temples, of 
whith even the sites are now unknown. ‘The discovery also 
of a single pedestal inscribed with the well known formula 
of the Buddhist faith, in characters of the eleventh or twelfth 
century, is sufficient to prove that the Buddhist religion was 
still existing in Mahoba at that late period. 


I have already observed that the name of Mahola is a 
contraction of Mahoteavanagara, or the “city of the great 
festival,” which is said to have been celebrated on the llth 
day of the waxing moon of Faisdékh, when Chandra Varmma 
reached 16 years of age. There is no trace of this festival 
now, as the Khajaliya Mela, which is the only fair held in 
Mahoba at the present day, takes place on the full moon of 
Srdcana, and lasts over thefol lowing day, and the annual 
fair at Rdhilya is held on the full moon of Aadrtit, The 
traditional story of the foundation of Mahoba was originally 
given by the bard Chand, and has been copied by the local 
annalists, According to the legend, the ChAndels are sprung 
from emévati, daughter of Hem-rij, the Brahman Purohit 
of Indrajit, Gahirwar Raja of Banaras. Hemivati was very 
beautiful, and one day when she went to bathe in the Ratu 
TalAb, she was seen and embraced by Chandramd, the god of 
the moon, as he was preparing to return to the skies. 
Hemivati cursed him. “ Why do you curse me?” said 
Chandrami, “your son will be lord of the earth, and from 
him will spring a thousand branches.” Hemdavati enquired 
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How shall my dishonour be effaced when I am without a 
husband?" “ Fear not,” replied Chandrama, “ your son will 
be born on the bank of the Karnavati River: then take 
him to Kiajwrdya, and offer him asa gift and perform a 
sacrifice. In Mahoba he will reign, and will become a great 
king. He will possess the philosopher's stone, and will turn 
iron into gold. On the hill of Adlanjar he will build a fort. 
When your son is 16 years age you must perform a Bhande 
Jag to wipe away your disgrace, and then leave Banaras to 
live at Kalanjar.” 


According to this prophecy, Hemivati’s child, like 
another Chandrami, was born on Monday, the 11th of the 
waxing moon of Baisdkh, on the bank of the Karnavatt, the 
modern Kaydn, or Kane River of the maps, and the Aaias 
of the Greeks, Then Chandrama, attended by all the gods, 
performed a “great festival” (Mahotsava), when Vrihaspati 
wrote his horoscope, and the child’ was named Chandra 
Varmma. At 16 years of age he killed a tiger, when Chan- 
dram’ appeared to him and presented him with the philoso- 
pher’s stone, and taught him polity (rdjmif). Then he built 
the fort of KAlanjar, after which he went to Kharjirpur, where 
he performed a sacrifice (Jag or Yajnya) to do away with his 
mother’s shame, and built 85 temples. Then Chandravati 
RAni and all the other queens sat at the feet of Hemavat, 
and her disgrace was wiped away. Lastly, he went to Ma- 
hotsava, or Mahoba, the place of Chandrama’s “ great fes- 
tival,” which he made his capital. 


The date of this event is variously stated by the different 
authorities. In 1843, during a residence of six weeks at 
Mahoba, I procured a copy of the Mahoba Khand of Chand, 
in which the date was put down in 8. 225. In 1852, when 
at Khajuriho, I obtained a second date of S. 204 from 
Bahidur Singh, a descendant of the Chindel Rajas. In 
1865 I gota third date of 8. 661, from the chief bard of 
Mahoba. A fourth date of 8. 682 was furnished to Colonel 
R. R. Ellis by Dharm Dis, Kanungo. The only way that I 
can see of reconciling these discrepancies is to refer the 
smaller numbers to a later era, as, for instance, that of 
Sri-Harsha in A, D. 607, which would make the two earlier 
dates equivalent to A. D. 810 and 831; while the on Hy num- 
bers might be referred to the Sake era, which would make 
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them equivalent to A, D. 739 and 760. The inscriptions fur- 
nish a ready means of testing the accuracy of these dates, 
as they make Raja Dhenga the sixth in lineal descent from 
Raja Nannukea, the founder of the dynasty. Now, Dhanga 
was certainly reigning in A. D. 954, butas he did not die 
until 999, his accession cannot be placed earlier than A. D. 
950; and if we allow 25 years to each generation, which is 
the average that I have deduced from numerous examples, 
then the establishment of the Chindel dynasty under 
Nannuka, and also the foundation 6f Mahoba, must have 
taken place in A. D, 800. But as I have found that the 
Indian generations vary between 20 and 30 years, the acces- 
sion of Nannuka might have taken place as much as 30 years 
either earlier or later than A. D. 800. As these are, however, 
the utmost possible limits of the variation, the date of the 
establishment of the ChAndel dynasty may be fixed with 
absolute certainty between A. D, 770 and 830, and approxi- 
mately at A. D. 800, 

The dates of several of the later Chindel Princes are 
fixed by various inscriptions which have been discovered at 
Khejuriho, Mhau near Chhatrpur, Mahoba, and Kilinjar. 
Three inscriptions at Khajuriho give the dates of 8, 1011 
and 1056, or A. D. 954 and 999, for the reign of Raja 
Dhanga, An addition to one of these inscriptions gives the 
date of Jaya Varmma Deva at 8. 1173, or A. D. 1116. 
Two of these inscriptions give the Chandel genealogy at full 
length from Nannuka to Dhanga. An inscription from Mhau 
near Chhatrpur, translated by Lieutenant Price, continues 
the genealogy from Dhanga to Madana Varmma.* Unfor- 
tunately one of the names is doubtful, but as it would appear 
that a second Sallakshana-Varmma-Deva is mentioned in the 
latter part of the inscription, I believe that this must have 
been the name of four syllables, which is doubtful in the 
earlier { There is no date to the Mhan pia eT but 
this is of no consequence, as there are no less than four dated 
inscriptions of Madana Varmma, ranging from 8. 1192 to 
1220, or A. D. 1135 to apni 7 oO “ed erty ae 
tions gives the genealogy from Dhanga to Kirtti Varmma, 
but re date is fort, OF Parm4l or Paramdrddi Deva, 
there are three dated inscriptions ranging from 8. 1224 
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to 8. 1240, or A. D. 1167 to 1183. In the following list I 
have enumerated the whole of the inscriptions that refer to 
the Chindel Princes, as they furnish the only real foundation 
for the chronology of this dynasty : 


CuHarpet Isscnrrrions. 





Buddhist profession of faith, 
Ditto ditt, 


» | Wo, TV. Maisay, 
- | Price's inscription, 





» + | Shell eymbol, Nemindth. 
Lion symbol, Virandth, 
Goose symbol, Sumatinith, 
Laid jira gm, Sambhundth, 
: mol, Afitanith. 


. | Maisey, Fo, 


i: Maisey No, IV. 
ses F ] “plate, Ellia. 

Maier » No. I ( Fd sey 
ane Muaji of T 4 Shah, near Nagod. 


a» | Shoah of Malwa, 


SSSISSSES=SSEEN ERY 





On comparing the traditional history of the Chandels, 
as handed down by the aunalists, all of whom profess to eupy 
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:iom the bard Chand, it is most disheartening to find that no 
‘wo accounts agree exactly, and that some disagree so widely 
as to be scarcely recognizable as intended for the same story. 
At the same time their lists of kings differ so materially 
from the actual genealogy preserved in the inscriptions, that 
my confidence in the authenticity of all bardic chronicles is 
completely shaken. I possess no Jess than six different 
lists, of which three are taken from actual copies of Chand’s 
poem, and the remainder from the local annalists. Two of 
Chand's lists differ only in the position of the name of 
Rilhil, which my copy of 1843 places fourth, while Ellis’ 
copy places it near the bottom between Kalyan and Madan, 
In this arrangement it is followed by the other four lists, but 
in spite of their agreement, they are all wrong, as we learn 
from the inscriptions that Rahila Varmma was actually the 
fourth prince of the dynasty. I now place the five different 
lists tide by side for comparison—all the princes take the 
title of Varmma: 


Cuanvet Dyxasty accompina To THe ANNALISTs. 


Vv. 








Caan. | Cuizn | Il. | IV. 








Ny 4 | a} SI 
| Mahoba US. | Tijnagar MS. | Khajuritho MS. | Mabeba M13.  [tijnagar M8. 





LLL Se ee 


— ow — — Ta ce —= —_ 








| 

1 | Chandra ¥. ... | Chiindra V. .. | Chandra V. ... Chindra V. ... Chandra V. 
2 | Rios V. 1. | Bala. ...| Bala V. 2. / Rima V. | Fijege V. 
+} Rupa V. ...| Ratna V¥. ...| Bela Vo... | Bara V, | Bela V. 

4 | Rihila V. <..| Vain V. |. | Maun Ve. | Baha V0 | Rina ¥. 
& | Hila ¥. | Bela V. «| Gaja ¥, «+ | Rates V. 4. Mate ¥. 
G | Ratna V. . | Nodana ¥. ... | Gyiina | Ganga VY. 4. Uylina V, 
7 | Vigeya Ve ... | Ponya Ve. ... | diin Y. «| FijayaV. 4. din Y. 

al Bele'¥. |. | Jam Ve. | Ror¥. | eV. 2)... | MAdharn. ¥. 
9 |) Ganga VV. ...)Gyim VV. ...| Birt Ve... | Rlinjurw V, ... | Kenava V. 
10 | Dilip VV... | Tin ¥. os; Bhagat V. ... | Nalula V.. ... | Nabula V, 
il jura V.. .., | dainakti V. ... | (caret Vo. | Keshava Vo... | (orret) V. 
13.| NebalaV. .../ J Ve. one ingat Vo... | Hore ¥. we leone ¥, 
13 Keshava ¥. Be il 7 aes | i le ¥. hon Dilipa non femiret) V. 
14 | Hara Y. >| Kalyfina V. ... | Kalydne cee | Dhana ¥... | Kalyana ¥. 
16 | Sarupa V. ...; Surya VV... | Surya --. | Madham V.... | Surpa V. 
16 | Dhana ¥. Ru es «| Rapa Ve ..| Rupa Ve... | apn V. 


ws | Mddile Ve... | Abie VO.) Dhlelha ¥. 
18 | Kalyfina V. ,.. | Mudane V..... | Kalyana Vo... | Mahila V. 
18 Madana ¥.... | Modena ¥. ... | Bheja V. 3... | Medowa =V. Madlune ¥, 
20 | Kirti V....| Kirti V. | Kirt Vo...) Kirti Ve. Kiviti V. 
al Parmdi V. | Mermdf V. ...| Parma! Vv. ...| Pare! Vo Pore ff! ¥, 
23 | Brainijita V. |) Brobmijita Vo Leulimiijita Vo 0 Bealenjia V, 


Bi 


17 | Madhava V. 
Fdhila ¥. .... 


Five anes afie 
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For readier comparison, I have printed in italics the 
only five names that correspond with those of the inseriptions ; 
but there are others which may be identified with much pro- 
bablity, as being either similar in sound, or synonimous in 
meaning. Of the first kind, Ganga, and, perhaps, Gydna, 
may be accepted as simple misreadings for Dhanga,—Bidhi 
with perhaps Budha and Madhava may be the equivalents of 
Fidyddhara, and Hara is very likely the contraction of 
Harsha, Of the second kind, I think that Kalydna may be 
accepted as the equivatent of the synonimous Harsha, and 
Jagat of Prithei. As all the lists agree in placing Kirtti 
between Madana and Parmdl, it is probable that they are 
correct, although his reign cannot have extended beyond 
four years, as I possess one inscription of his father, Madana, 
dated in 8. 1240, and another of his son or brother, Para- 
miirddi, dated in 8. 1224. But in this case he is not 
the Kirtti Varmma of the inscriptions, whom I would, 
therefore, identify with Ai and Kilak, and even with 
Dilipa of the annalists, But even with all these adrnis- 
sions, not more than one-half of the names will cor- 
ae with those of the inscriptions, and the remainder 
differ so widely that any attempt to reconcile them seems 
utterly hopeless. Some petty particulars are recorded of 
several of the kings, but they are much too general to affofd 
any assistance towards the identification of the discrepant 
names. It is possible that some of the princes were only 
younger branches of the royal family, who having con- 
structed tanks to perpetuate their names, haye been elevated 
to the throne by the ignorant annalists, while the real 
princes, of whom nothing was recorded, were omitted. 


The following list of the Chandel Rajas has been com- 
piled from the genealogies contained in the different inscrip- 
tions, in which the founder, named Nanauka, is said to be a 
(lescendant of the Chdndrdtreya line, which derive its name 
from the two mythological progenitors, déri and Chdndra: 
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Cuoaxpent Dywasryr. 





Accrssrox, 





ACTHORITIES: 


5 


Roath Ins. 5, 1011= 954; 5. 1050999 


ehdhara D, Nanda Rai of Ferishia, A. D. 1031. 


Vij ge 
Kittii Vormma D, 
| | Sallakshana V. D, 


5 | Jaya Varma PD, 
' Salinkshana ¥. [). 
Prithvi Varmma. 
Madana V. D. 
Kirtti V. D. Ad 
Paramirdili [) Ins. &, 1224021167; &. 1240= 1183 A. D, 
Trailokya ¥. D. ¥ Jifii of Ferishta, A. D. 1247. 
Eandhira V.D. | Copper-plate 8. 1937=1280 A. D., Ellis, 


Bhoja Varmma. aygurh Ina. 8. 1d45= 1288 A, D, 
Vira Varmma. teks y No. II Ins. 8. (13) 72=1315 A. D. 






Name ‘oe four syllables supplied from end of 
Mhan 


Khajorthe Ine, 8. 1179= A, DD. 1116. 
P Nome of four eyllables, brother of Jaya. 


Ing, 8. 11S8— 1131; 8. 1220—1163 A. DD, 


! Serres Ka besiered by Humi 
| Kirtti Rai. =o re by =~ Shah. 
eat Alanjar. 
Rama Chandi. : we 


The Khajurtho inscriptions afford very little real infor- 
mation regarding the earlier Rajas, all of whom are des- 
cribed in the same general terms as invincible warriors. Of 
Raja Dhanga, the information is more particular, but it is 
also more than usually fulsome and ridiculous. The 
Kings of Kosala, Karndia, Sinhala, and Kuntala are des- 
eribed as attending on the Chandel Chief, while the Kings of 
Kinchi, Andhra, Radha, and Anga, are said to be his cip- 
tives. We may admit that Raja Dhanga was a powerful 
monarch, whose rule was obeyed over all the countries be- 
* tween the Jumna and the Narbada, but it is quite prepos- 
terous to make his sway extend over the greater part of 
Southern India, In the third stanza of the Mhau inscription 
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as translated by Price, Dhanga is said to have conquered the 
King of Kanyakubbja, or Kanoj; but as there is no mention 
of this victory in the KhajurAho inscription and as the begin- 
ning of the Mhau inscription is wanting, I think it probable 
that the third stanza may refer to his son Ganda Deva, who, by 
his date, must be the same prince as Ferishta’s Nanda Rai 
of Kalanjar, the conqueror of Kanoj. In cursive Persian 
characters Nanda may easily he misread for Ganda, and as 
Ganda succeeded to the throne in A. D. 999 while Wanda's 
conquest of Kanoj toek place in 1021, I have no hesitation 
in identifying the two princes. The Raja of Kanoj was 
tributary to Mahmud of Ghazni, and this attack upon his 
vassal roused the vengeance of the great Muhammadan 
conqueror, who “‘immediately marched to his aid,” but 
before he reached Kanoj, he heard that the city had been 
taken, and that the Raja, with a number of his principal 
chiefs, had been killed. “‘ Nanda Rai, of Kalanjar, took post 
on the frontier of his dominions, where he halted with his 
army to oppose Mahmud, having with him 36,000 horse, 
45,000 foot, and 640 elephants.” But either the heart or 
the allies of the Hindu chief failed him at the last moment, 
and he “decamped during the night in the utmost disorder, 
leaving behind him his tents, equipage, and baggage.”* As 
Mahmud did not follow him, I conclude that the spring of 
A. D. 1022 was already too far advanced to justify his enter- 
ing upon a long campaign at so preat a distance from 
Ghazni. But the project was only postponed for a fitting 
season, and towards the end of A. D, 1023 Mahmud arain 
marched against Nanda Rai, and, passing by Gwalior, invested 
the fort of Kalanjar. Nanda Rai then submitted and offered 
Mahmud 300 elephants, besides many valuable presents in 
jewels and gold, and “ a panegyric in the India tongue on 
the bravery of his troops.” The Muhammadan was pleased 
with the compliment, for “ the poetry was much admired lry 
the learned men of India, Arabia, and Persia, who were at 
his court. In return Mahmud conferred the government of 
15 forts upon Nanda, among which was KAlanjar itself,” and 
marched back to Ghazni, — 


_ OF Ganda’s immediate successors, Vidyddhara and 
Vijeya-Pala, no particulars are related ; but his great grand- 


= 





* Brigge Ferishta, L, 63. 
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son, Airtli Farnuad, is mentioned in the Prabedia Chandre- 
daya as the king before whom the drama was performed. 
From the prologue we learn that the Chandel King had been 
conquered by Aarna, the King of Chedi, but was afterwards 
freed from his subjection by thefavour of Vishnu. In Dr. 
Taylor's translation of this drama, the name of the King of 
Chedi is omitted, but it is given in the original Sanskrit, 
which is as follows ; 

Yena cha Fivekeneva nirjiiya Karnam Mohamivorjitam, 

Sri Kirlti Farmma nripatervodhayasye vodahah kritah. 


“and who (Gopila or Vishnu) having subdued the powerful 
Karna, gave prosperity to the King 8ri-Airéti-Pernemna, as 
liscrimination, after removing ignorance, gives rise to know- 
ledge.” The Raja of Chedi here mentioned must be Karna 
Atuldchuri who, according to Professor Hall, was a con- 
temporary of the famous Zheja of Malwa, who reigned 
from about A. D. 1000 to 1055, and also of Bhima Deva of 
Gujarat, who reigned from A, [D. 1027 to 1069. The date 
of Karna may, therefore, be placed between 1050 and 1075, 
which corresponds with the period which I have assigned to 
Kirtti Vamma between 1065 and 1085. The temporary sub- 
jection of the Chandel Princes is further corroborated by the 
Kuldchuri inscriptions, in which the Rajas of Chedi assume 
the title of “lord of Adlanjjerapure.”* It is to this race, 
who profess to be descended from a Drahmani mother, that I 
roall attribute the legend of Hemdvedi's intrigue with Chan- 
drama, or the “moon,’ which the annalists have since 
applied to the Chandels themselves. 

Kirtti Farmma was succeeded by liis son, whose name of 
four syllables is lost in the first part of the Mbhau inscrip- 
tion; but which from verses 37, 38, and 39 would appear to 
liave been Sallakshana Farnuna, ‘To this prince the inserip- 
tion assigns a great victory, which was gained in the country 
of Antarveda, or the Gangetic Doab. As he was contempo- 
rary with Madana Pdla, the Rahtor King of Kanoj, who 
ruled from A. D. 1080 to 1115, there should be some mention 
of this Chandel invasion in the Rahtor inscriptions. But as 
these last are utterly silent on the subject, it is probable that 
the great victory was only a successful raid. 


® Roral Asiatic Societr'a Journal, IV., 15. 
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Sallakshana I. was succeeded by his son, Jaya Farmma 
Deva, who reigned from about A. D. 1105 to 1120, as his 
inscription at Khajuriho is dated 8. 1173, or A. D, 1116. 
He was followed by his younger brother, Sallakshana Parmma 
IT., who was succeeded by his son, Prithvi Varmma, of whom 
no particulars are related. Prithyi's son was Madana 
Varmma, who is said to have vanquished the King of Chedi 
in a fierce fight, to hare made the Raja of Kési, or Benares, 
tributary, and to have exterminated the misbehaving lord of 
Mila in the “spate of an hour.” As Madana reigned 
from about 1130 to 1163 A. D., he must have been contem- 
porary with the Kulachuri Princes, Parmadi Dera and 
Vgata IL, of whom the latter, before he became king, bore 
the title of “great lord of Kdlanjjarapura.” The assump- 
tion of this title by the heir apparent of the King of Chedi 
would seem to show that it was, perhaps, only a mere form 
which had been handed down from the time of their ancestor 
Karna. It is possible, also, that the title may have been 
continued even later, but during: the reign of Madana 
Farmme, it could only have been an empty boast, as the 
power of this Chandel King is universally admitted to have 
extended from the Jumna to the Narbada. The annalists 
even say that he conquered Gujardt, by which they probably 
allude to his campaign in Idlwa, on the confines of Gujarit, 
The same statement is also made in Maisey’s No. 2 inscrip- 
tion from Kalanjar, in which it is said “he, in an instant, 
defeated the King of Gurjara, as Krishna in former times 
defeated Kansa."* But I infer from the recorded rapidity of 
each victory that they are in reality the same, and that 
Mdlaca, which borders upon Chanderi, must have been the 
actual scene of the war. 


The genealogies of the inscriptions close with Madana, 
and we are now obliged to depend for our information upon 
the annalists, with occasional assistance from short inscrip- 
tions, which serve to fix the dates, and thus give coherence 
to the disjointed notices of the bards. The annalists 
are unanimous in making Kirtti Varmma IL. the son 
and successor of Madana, but as I possess an inserip- 
tion of his predecessor, Hadana, dated in §. 1220, or 


ee as 


* Bengal Asiatic Society's Juuruil, AVIL, 171 
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A. DD. 1168, and another of his successor, Paramdrddi Deva, 
dated in 8S. 1224, or A. D. 1167, the reign of Kirtti 11. must 
have been comprised within the short intermediate period of 
four years. The intervention of this name is, I think, very 
doubtful. In a copper-plate inscription obtained by Colonel 
Ellis, which is dated in 8. 1337, or A. D. 1280, the Chindel 
genealogy was read by his Pandit as follows: 

1.—Kundo Barm Deo, 

9.—Parmara Deo, 

3.—Trilok Barm Deo. 

4.—Sandin Barm Deo. 


From an imperfect impression, which I saw in 1848, I read 
these names as— 
1.—Yidava Varmma Deva. 
2.—Paramarddi Deva. 
3.—Sri Trailokya Varmma Deva. 
4.—Sri Sandhira Varmma Deva, 


I am now, however, inclined to think that the first name 
must be Madana Farmma Dera, but as I cannot refer to the 
original, I must leave this point doubtful. 

The reign of his son, Paramdrddi Deca, or Parmil as 
he is familiarly called by the bard Chand and the later anna- 
lists, has been rendered famous by-his long sustained contest 
with Prithi Raj Chohin, which forms one of the most in- 
teresting portions of Chand’s poem. The warlike deeds of his 
two Banaphar champions, 4//a and Udal, arealso celebrated 
by Chand, and they still form the theme of many of the most 
favourite songs of the people of Northern India, Prithi Raj 
crossed the Jumna between Chandwdr, now called FiruzAbid, 
and Buteswar, from whence he proceeded to Sirswdgarh on 
the Pahoj, where he first encountered the Chinde} army led 
by Parmil and his two generals, Alha and Udal.* After a 
long contest, the Chohin King was victorious, and followed 
the flying Chindels by Erich on the Betwa, and by Rahat 
to Mahoba, where they made a final but unsuccessful stand. 
This occurred in the Samvat year 1241, or A. D. 1183, after 
which the dominions of the Chindel King were limited to the 
eastern district of Kalanjar beyond the Mayda, or Kane 
Hyer, while the western district of Mahoba was added to the 


* Others wine the scene of this battle of Bairligarh, 14 miles to the southwest of 
Ural The posttion incdiented is on the Betwa midway between SirswAgurh and Rahat, and 
wbuat 10 wiles to the east of Erich, 
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wide domains of the Chohin Prince. The spirited narrative 
of Chand is well worthy of translation, and as it deals with 
contemporary events, it is most probably true. Chand begins 
with relating the impiety of Parmal, and the consequent 
doom of Mahoba; the strong reluctance of the two Bandphar 
heroes to join in the defence of a fated place, and their sub- 
sequent consent, which is wrung from them by the passion- 
ate entreaties of the queen mother. The fight of Sirswii- 
garh, and the defence of Mahoba, with the gallant exploits 
of Alha and Udal, folfgw in quick succession, and the story 
closes with the final disappearance of the two Banipliar 
heroes in the fabulous forest of Aajaliban, or the Kujali 
jangal. After this Parmél reigned at Adlanjor, where he 
was attacked by Kuth-ud-din Aibeg, to whom he capitulated 
m A.D. 1196. He was again attacked and defeated in 1202, 
when Aibeg dismounting his cavalry laid sieve to KAlanjar. 
‘The Raja seeing himself hard pressed, offered Kutb-ud-din 
Aibeg the same tribute and presents which his ancestors had 
formerly paid to Sultan Mahmud. The proposal was accept- 
ed, but the Raja’s Minister, who resolved to hold out with- 
out coming to terms, caused his master to be assassinated 
while the presents were preparing, The Hindu flag being 
again hoisted in the fort, the siege recommenced, but the 
place was eventually reduced owing to the drying up ofa 
spring upon the hill which supplied the garrison with water.’’* 
On this occasion the plunder of Kilanjar is said to have been 
great in gold and jewels. In Dow’s translation of Ferishta, 
the Raja is named Gola; but as the name is omitted in the 


more accurate version of Briggs, no dependence can be 


placed upon Dow’s rendering. 

According to the annalists, Chandram4 had prophesied 
to HemAvati that her descendants should continue to reign 
so long as they preserved the name of Varmma. In all the 
bard's genealogies, therefore, the founder of the family is called 
Chandra Varmma, and all his descendants are named Furm- 
ma down to Parmal Deo. After his final defeat at Mahoba, 
the prophecy of Chandram& was reported to Parmal who was 
struck with shame, and exclaimed—*“To-day, according to 
Chandrama's prophecy, the race of Varmma has nearly closed, 
and become like the end of a candle for want of a mere 
name." Thisstory is amply disproved by the genealogies 





® Briggn’ Ferishta, I, pp. 160 to 197. 
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of the inscriptions, in which we find only one Farnme 
amongst the first ten princes, But from Airédi Farmma, the 
eleventh Prince, down to Parmél Deo, the title of Parma was 
borne by every member of the family. I lave already 
noticed a similar and equally baseless legend connected with 
the 84 Kachhwaha Princes of Gwalior, which shows the tend- 
ency of popular tales to repeat themselves in other places. 

Parmai Deo had four sons, of whom the eldest, Bralimé- 
jit or Brahmiditya fell in the defenee of Mahoba, and the 
second son, Tilak Barm or Trilokya Farmma Deva, succeed- 
to the throne on the death of his faflerin 1202. His rei 
was most probably along one, as I believe that he must be 
identified with the two princes who are mentioned by Fer- 
ishta in the following extract: ‘“‘In the month of Shabin 
645 A. H. (December 1247 A. D.), Nasir-ud-din Mahmud, 
&e., &e., &e., proceeded towards Karra, Ghias-ud-din Balban 
commanding the vanguard. He was met at Karra by the 
Rajas Dalaki and Malaki (or Dilaki and Milaki), whom he 
defeated and plundered, taking many of their families prison- 
ers. These two Kajas had seized all the country to the 
south of the Jumna, and had destroyed the king's garrison 
from Malwa to Karra. They resided at KAlanjar.""* Now 
I venture to guess that the names of these two Rajas have 
been made out of the one long name, Tileki Fama Deo, 
which in Persian characters might easily be misread as Tilaki 
we Mileki.t If this identification be admitted,’ then the 
reign of Trilokya may have continued up to A. D. 1250, 
when he was puneaded by his son, Sanddhira Varmma Deva. 
Of this she we know only from the Dahi copper-plate of 
Colonel Ellis, that he made a grant of land in 8. 1337, or A. D. 
1280, about which time his reign must have closed. 

The next prince was most probably Bhaja Farmma of 
the Ajay-garh inscription, which is dated in 8. 1345, or A. D. 
1288 ; Bt successor was, perhaps, Vira Varmma of Mai- 
sey'’s KaAlinjar inscription No. 2, which would appear to be 
dated in 8. (13) 72, or A. D. 1315, although it may possibly 
be one century later. From this time I have not been able 
to trace any notice of KAlanjar unt?l A. D, 1530, when it was 
besieged by Humiyun. The name of the Raja is not 








® Briggs’ Ferishta, L, 25. 

t This identification must now, perhaps, be given up, aa it that Dalaliawe- Malaly 
was the Hajs of Karra on the Ganges; but aa he veut at Rul anjar, he must have been 
the Raja of that place also.—See Dowson's edition of Sir H. Elliot's Muhammadan 
Historians, []., 34 
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mentioned, but it was probably KirttiRai, who held KAlanjar 
against Shir Shah in A. D, 1545. The fort was captured 
after an obstinate defence, during which both the Muhamma- 
dan King and the Hindu Raja were killed. I conclude that 
this prince must have been the father of the celebrated 
Chandel Princess Durgdrati, the dowager Queen of Garha 
Mandala, who so gallantly died in defending her country 
against Akbar’s General in A. D. 1564; for, as her son Sir 
Nérdyan was then eighteen years of age, she must have been 
married about 19 years earlier, or in A. D. 1545, in the very 
middle of Kirtti Rai’s rtign. His son was most probably 
Rama Chandra, who was reigning in A. D, 1569, when Ka- 
lanjar was finally annexed to the Muhammadan empire of 
Delhi by the great Akbar, 

I cannot close this account of the Chindels of Mahoha 
and Khajuriho without giving a short notice of their coins 
which have not er poe Bence. thee aioe are of 
three kinds,—gold, silver, and copper. ey are all extreme- 
ly rare, as I have obtained “7 7 specimens in gold, and 9 
in copper, during a period of more than thirty years, while 
the only other specimens that I have seen are 5 gold coins 
belonging to Colonel Ellis, the same number belonging to 
the late Mr. Freeling, and a single silver coin in James 
Prinsep's collection. The gold and silver coins are all of the 
well known type of the Rathors of Kanoj, which bear a seated 
figure of the four-armed goddess Durgd, or Pdrvati,on the 
obverse, and on the reverse the king’s name in three lines 
of mediwval Nagari characters. The copper coins bear on 
the obverse a two-armed male figure, which appears to be 
that of the monkey god Hanumiin, and on the reverse the 
king's name in Niagaricharacters. The following is a list of 
the Chandel coins in my possession: - 









large geld. 
1 large, 1 small 


gold, 


Kirtti Varmma Deva ___... 
Hallakshana Varmma Deva 
Jaya Varmma Deva | 
Prithvi Varmma Deva 
na Varmma Deva 


Total 
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James Prinsep’s silver com, which is now in the British 
Museum, was a unique specimen of Jaya Varmma Deva. 
Colonel Ellis’s coins were all lost at the burning of his house 
nt Nagod during the mutiny.* 





* Lind six goll coins of Sri Mot Prithei Dera in Poyne Knight's Collection in the 
Uritich Moseum, Freeling had two large gold ocins of Kivtti ¥,, two «nal gold of Hallak- 
shone V., and one lorge gold of Modine Varina, beshles three copper coins of Jaya Varuna 
Deve. 
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——$—_—, Ruins of — ess a ast oth 
Chaoti (Emperor), Hiungnu defeated by — ae a 63 
Chata Tak, a Tuk chief, played a part in the wars of Prithi Raj a 
238 





Chator Bhuj. An old fort called — . 
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Chedi, Karna, king of — conquered Kirtti Varmma ... ane 

Chedi Cuins on oe 

Chenab, Former bed of the — traceable Bi its derisive names, pi 
Nala amd Budi Nadi nt a a8 


Cheuny, in A. D, s16, ecangiaiely Se the power of the | 
White Huns 


Lt | Fe 


Chibha or Chibhan of Phimbar “qssert one descent from the wae 
of the Mahabharnia ... me 


Chiefs of Sahi or Lohara traced their descent from Salivahan eo 
Chitaoli, Ynseription of Parihara dynasty of Gwalior found at — ... 


et Ferishta identified with Sobiiof Quintus Curtius and Soba 
of Dionysius aba nee aoe oot 
Chobnath (Raja). The old ruined city of Bhadari or Bharari, the 


eon 2 


Chot-pati. Sopeithes or Bophites is the Greek form of — Pel 
aaa or “ Lord of the Club” ob ih om ia | 
Chohan, one of the four Agnilula tribes os ey 
Chora. Remains of a large monolith called — at Taxila 4 
Coins of the Indo-Scythians __... Jf at 


— assiened to the Sus or Alara 

— of the great Moga or Moas and his successors, Azas and Axilises 
—— of Konoulo Kadphizes int — i ait 
—— of Hoemo or Hima Kadphizes oo am ae 
Column (Stone), Remains of —, probably of Greek origin, found in Tuxila 


Constantinople. Maren: Hie seinen gemnee of Rie Grades sentry 








ST or ane oon 
Fle isat tacibiios Sineewet io puma at Taxila ose 
Court, General, opened certain topes in Manikyala an af 


Cartins, Q. Customs of the people of Taxila recorded by — _ 
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Curtius,Q Peculiarities assigned to the subjects of Scabtins by — 
are the same a5 attributed to the Kathwi by Strabo 35 
Custom of the present Gakars ast oa. 24 
Castoms of the people of Taxila recorded by Q. Curtins, Philostratos | 
and Fo Hian 6 
Cutis, the name given to the city of Kophes by Pliny .. 45 

D 

Daci and Dacia of Roman history representing Dako 43 
— originally formed part of the Getic horde 15, 

—, The name of — gradually applied to the whole Getic na- 
Dac and Massagete must be the same as the Tahia and Su th, 
Dahistan. The name of Dabo still preserved in — ab, 
Dake. The name of — derived from Dahyu, a “ robber” 47, 48 
—— still preserved in Dahistan 44 
—— called Das by Stephanus Byzantinus wd, 
—— (Turanisn). Aparni, a branch of the — 20 
—— Aparni, sn emigrant tribe from Dahe above the Miotis 33 
called Xandii and Parii ib, 
——— and Sac, §u or Sus, a common appellation for — ih. 
—— may be described as the 8us of the Oxus 49 

—— or Sus divided by Strabo into three tribes the apes or 
Parni, the Xanthii or Xandii, and Parii or Pissuri ib, 
———, ocoupied by the Yuchi or Tochari, is confirmed by Justin G4 
Daku. Tho word Dahe used as — in modern Hindi 43 
—— « form represented by Daci and Dacia of Roman history ib, 
Dantalcka. Hill of — near, Palodheri oO 
———, the Montes Derdali of the Greeks... nee 101 
i4, 


ae—— Cave of Prince Sudana in — 
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Darapur. Old mound near — was the principal seat of the Karloki 


























family = asi 7 19 

-- Ituined city near — ,,, on ee 175 

Dase given by Stephanus Byzantinus as another name for Daher... 48 
Date of Toramana, A.D. 200 ,,, as “ ts 311 
— of the foundation of Gwalior i He ‘ui a7 
Dera or Durapur. a pro tea me ii a ati the J i" % 
. Gakars, the defenders of — ‘a is 1b. 

Dhamoor, An account of the villoge of — .., me wn 270 
——. Excavated caves in the hill of — .., nM nt LS 
——. Caves of — most probably of Inte date my i 276 
——. Brahmanical rock-hewn temples of — is art ihe 
Dhanukakata. ee ot eh in sig eave sneiptone bai ves 
Dharma-Kshetra. District of Kuru-Kshetra also called — ei 213 
Dhundhar or Jaypur, An account of the place called — 251 
Thonysius speaks of the Kossaioi as a people of Kaspeirian race 64 
Periegetes. Mogarsus, the name given to the Satlaj by — 12 

wally the ad wards the en othe thind een: | 

Dominions of Abisares a re ca oe 23, 28 
Drongiana, a part of the Kingdom of Kipin,.. es . i 
— belonged to the Su, ae fr oi ib, 

— ‘name of Sakastene given to the greater part n 

re Is “as =v _ uh, 

Drupads only kept the name of Paurava a on 15 
Paochals occupied by — aon Zi a ab. 

Dund, a hill tribe ,,, - =F os ro 13 
Dorlabhs. Karkota dynasty established by a Naga named — see | 10 
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Duryodhana and Jorasandha adopted new patronymic of Kaurava ... 15 
——, Hastinapura oecupied by — ... ars ae i, 
E 
Early Turanians include all those races who do not belong to the 

Elapatra. Fount of —at Hasan Abdal ... Bs a Hi] 
—__—, the dragon ‘prother of Twkstiaka!.... © en = ib, 
(Serpent King), ‘Tank of — visited hy Hwen Thsang ... 135 
—— eS | 
Embassies followed between Constantinople and Mount Altai - 7a 
of the Emperor Tiberius se yes a ib, 
Embolima identified with Obind ate as a 101 
. A bridge was made at — by Alexander os aes log 
——_——— fixed at Amb-Balima by Colonel Abbot an = ib, 
_ Ohind or Amber-Ohind, the most probable siteof— __... 103 
Ephthalites or White Huns. An account of the tribe of — bia 75 
—_—_——, the same people as the Little Yuchi nas ons ib. 
Beytrcan Pe of Minnngs wee val Prins, whe were | 
expelling each ae 54 

Ethnology of Punjab Proper... “ia a 1 
Excavations at Kholvi “a oat eas sf 281 

F 

Fa Hian, Customs of the people of Taxila recorded by — re 6 
—— Travels of — nae Pr) Prt Po Bh 
——— visited Tuzila ans asi ven io 4 
Farid Shah of Khorasan opposed by Raja Rijh at Haryo _ a) 
255 


Ferishta, Earliest historical notice of Ajmer by— + 
Fergusson. Chandravati described by —... “v8 
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Ferishta’s brief account of the juan of Chanderi by anata 
Mahm 


ud of Malwa in A. D. 1438 . on 400 
Fortress of Gwalior . oe sae ea oes a0) 
Fount of Elapatra, the famous spring at Hasan Abdal _., on 
“ Free Indians.” People of the two —— cities etegee 
calied — ons res oo 
G 
Gajipur or Rawal Pindi. An account of the city of — \.. | 161 
Gajni or Gajnipar occupied by the Yadava ancestors of the Bhatis ... | 20 
Gajnipur identified with Ghazni of Afrhanistan by Colonel Tod __... 5 
——, The true position of —at Rawal Pindi —... — ib, 
“eden: Siete Set RS rie 
—— only a variation of the cthnic title of Sabar or Abar au a3 
Gakars, Janjohas ejected from Potawar by the — _... ae | 18 
—. Anaccountof the tribeof—  ... i He 
—. ee a _— off be. 
——, Evidence of the Scythian origin of the— __,.,, os ib, 
——, Peculiar custom of the — of present time... _ 1, 
— were the defenders of Dera or Derapur cu = 24 
—— joining Hindu Chiefs against Mahmud of Ghazni i ib, 
—— at se penn formed n treaty of alliance with the Afghans, 
and compelled Raja of Lahor to cede a portion of territory | 2 
pete alluded Se ae ea he a penn of the "Baringo ) 
argars” Gargari sei ib, 
——, scroriling to general belief, a colony established by Afrasiyab 29 
——. Abriyan, the capital of the— ,,, m “ ib. 
——,acolony of Abars from Hyrkania ,,, aa te 30 


en Kathi, a branch of the —_— re eee iam 54 
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Gakare or ia of Abisares connected dene o eo or Chobia =e 
an or Kathi ae 
Gand-ghar origially called Gharghara 


Gand-ghariyas. The present inhabitants of the Mount Gand-ghar are 
known £8 — ... aa “or ais 


Gangadwara or Haridwar. An account of the place called — 
ate short distance from Mayapur as nojed by Hwen Thsang 
—_—____——. mentioned by Abu Rihan and Rashid-ud-din 
Gangu group of monuments in Babar-Khana at Taxila ... 
Gargar compared with the Sanskrit Gharghara 





Gargarideque truces. bi gp Bria yon alluded to by ic pent 


This epithet nok used comeaiic in Saat: siieeedimac or 
in Avienns _ 





Garh-katri, a holy place at Peshawar 
—————,,_ Caravansari of Peshawar waa built on the site of the —... 
Gebeleizes or Zamolzis (god) must have been the Hercules of the 


Gedrosia, » part of the kingdom of Kipin 

Gegasios. The grest ancestor of Porus called — by Plutarch 
in which the name of Yayati or Jajati recognised 
Getic horde, Daci originally formed part of the — 


Ghargiiars has become GAegra tn’ in the pik Galilee EE neetie et 
anges is 


called Kagar or Gagarin the spoken dinlecta to the west of 








the true name of the mount Gand-ghar rm 
Ghazni of Afghanistan identified with Gajnipur by Colonel Tod... 
Girivraja or Girivrajaka identified with Girjak oe ia 
Girjak, the ancient name of Jolalpar, <.:sceqcecr iar simmax 
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SunsncrT. | Pace. 
Girjhak, an old ruined fort on the top of the hill to the north of see | 1a 
i pur, 8 miles from Darapur hk aa 17 
. the old Hindu name of Julalpor ... sii 176 
Gomal or the Zhobi River identified with the Saparnus + a2 
——— River. IndoSeythia included the valley of the — 46 
Gonarda IT]. Serpent worship rgstored by — on 10 
Gondophares. Dynasty of — ans nae oo 
Great Yuchi. Larger division of the five tribes of Tuchi called — ... 62 
proceeiling to the banks of the Ili ine rh, 
———~ Pg Sere Eaventmemhen ide 
— ve ema about = ee eeeorm i a acta ce 
ses -~ ° aryahrceaaldemeseg(  T 
Gujar Kingdom in the north =a sae re aa 70 
Gujarat or Gurjjara. Tukka-lesa forming part of the kingdom of — a 
Sarang Tak, the first Mobamimadan king of — é 
. City of — first called Hairat Ste - 4. ral 
Gurjjara. Kingdom of — attacked by Sankara Varmma of Kashmir... ib. 
— corresponds with the modern district of Gujardes ib, 
——— race. Kaira copper-plate of throe princes of the — ro 70 
—— of Gujarat. Takka-deea forming part of the kingdom , 
Gwalior. Inscription of Pusupati found at — wt sé all 
——. Captured by Altamsh in A. D. 1239 bes ‘ts gla 
—— ‘Tomar dynasty of — held Narwar from A. D. 1308 to 1506 g17 
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Gwalior, An account of the old city of — ... sve on 
Portress of — Pat eae eae hee 
———, (Gates of— re ia one see 





——. Rock sculptures of —... ae + ore 
—. Caves of — on awe on ens 
——, Prisons of — ou ov ie a 
——, Dateol the foundation of — .., en tes 
——, Kachhwaha Rajas of — = — ~ 


——, Tomara Rojas of — ,.. sae -_ via! 

——. Inseriptions found at — aes ned aa 
H 

Hairat. City of Gujarat first called — ene one ant 


Hantha or Gandhara conquered by Khieu-taiu-ki - A 
Haridwar or Gangadwar. An account of the place called — +. 
————, Dispute as to the name of — ... _ 
Haripur in Hazara... ais a me si 
Haro, the old name of Hasan Abdal on ei at 
—« iver, Several unexplored topes up the valley of the — Ger 
Haryo. Farid Shah of Khorasan opposed by Raja Rijh at — = 
Hasan Abdal, An account of the town of — oon ues 
described by Elphinstone, Mooreroft, Burnes, and Hugel 
——s, Legend of the spring at — given by Moorcroft alone... 
ee Spring at — called fount of Elapatra ses 2 
—— —— originally called Harm tes ves _ 


—— Koarluk and his son Muhammad asserted their independance by 
striking coins in their own hames .. 


Hashtnagar, or t contiguous cities on the east hank of the lower 
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Hastinapura occupied by Duryodhana swe te ns 16 
Hatial, » strong fortified position ia ‘Taxila .., 4 | 107, 118 
Hesidrus of Pliny represents Satinj or Satadru 7 oan 12 
Hill tribes called Sati, Dund, and Soden... sas RH) 13 
Himatgarh. An account of the fort of— .. si 5 928 
Hindu Kehairiyas in Kabul = ms Th 

—— Chiefs. Gakars came to the aid of — against Mahmud of 
Gham sg, one aa oan ere 24 

Jats are found in the frontier States of Bikaner, Jeaalmer, and 
Jodhpur ... ae ne jiee a7 
ger aris eG elle NAM oP valet. is : e2 
——, Victorious career of the — “ oe ne ab, 
———— defeated by the Emperor Chaoli ... Hi »! 63 
—— bveame a tributary to the Chinese Empire. “a ib. 
ae Ge 
Hoemo or Hima Kadphizes. Coins of — .., = =a 67 
Nee nd gM! Se ae ai 
Hudi (Raja) succeeded Rasalu in Syalkot  ,,, _ 7 2] 
—, not a Hindo, but must have been an Indo-8cythian mt ib, 
Huns (White) or Ephthalites. An socount of the tribe of — di Hi) 
, same people an the littl Yuohi ea en if, 
——————, Knowledge of the — derived from the Chinese... | ib, 
——_———. First dynasty of the — was broken in A. D. 404... i7 
- Power of the— re-established by Cheunu in A. D, 616 ib, 
Hushka, brother of Kanishka ,,, ona on ou o7 
‘feet Omer vaca» at dine tm | 
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Hwen Theang describes the Tuholo or Tochari as weak und timid .. 78 
. Journeys of — ror sae it KL 
Hwen Thsang’s travel, Geography of — examined by M. vies 
Bt. Martin “ns os ov a6 
Hwen Thsang. Antiquities of Parashawar described by — ee 87 
visited Takshasila in A. D. 43 hs ans ll4 
at artiemdteae:e ae at | am 
———————— describes Sinhapura, which should be Kates “iJ 191 
. Notice of Thanesar by — ed a: | 213 
Province of Jajhoti mentioned by — in A. D. G41 ... 413 
Hwui-Seng, a Chinese pilgrim... ai one Sk 
Bini iekedte keke ce) ate — ae 
Hyrkania, Gakars, a colony of Abara from — vi ‘as 31 
I 
Tath, the Native form of Xanthii... ine nae a 60 
Iatii of Pliny and Ptolemy the same as the Xanthii or Xandii oan 49 
— or Xanthii reckoned amongst the first Scythian conquerors of 
Ariana and Indi Ss. oo nies aes fi} 
Tbe, The name of Sobii written as — of ‘ie a a0 
Ibrahim Ghaznavi ae Fort in the Jud bills, named Dera or rv 
India. Date of the Yuchi conquest in — referred to about 36 B. C.... ia 
———— bounded to the north-east by the territory of the Kaspircei ib, 
——_\_—. The rulers of — were Satie edie: to the — 
ment of the author of the Periplus —... 47 
Indo-Seythian silver coin with the legend of Sapaleizes .., ag 
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Invasion of — caused a very ol ee 











of the ruling races oa a 18 
were defested by BSalivalun, near Kabror, within 

miles of Multan ase one én 21 

——$<$————. An account of the tribes of — im sa a 

——. Suand Yuchi, the two distinct hordes of the— ... ub, 
$$$, The tribes of — tere named Asii, Pasiani, Tokhari 

and Sakarauli according to Strabo or ab, 

9 Remarks on the coins of — 2G ie 57, 68 
ee,  Desevndante of the — — aah Na ee any of ~ 

Rajput races a) 

Indraprastha cecupied by Yudhishthira _—., a a 15 

Inscription of Kanishka ae oe on erih 67 

found at Wardak ove wha er a, 

of Raja Bhoja Deva found in a temple at Pebos rad 224 

—— dated 8. 748 discovered by Colonel Tod at Chandravati... 206 

found at Ranod ane os cae: 306 

af Toramana found atEran i es a0 

of Pasupati found at Gwalior... oa ‘se atl 

of the Parihara dynasty of Gwalior found at Chitaoli ... a78 


Inscriptions. Takari used in the — upon the coins of Kashmir and 


aPa ho | 





9 
-found at Gwalior. = 2 Ee 306 


Isidorus of Charax the FSokastene to the greater of 
Drea, a poy wpe lake Sethian 


Sigal, and ono of cities, Min 45 
a 
Jadu-ka-dang. Salt range received the nameof— __,.. aii 16 
Jajhoti. Earliest mention of the province of — by Hwen Thsang in | 
. A.D. 641 S pe fated ic Dy 412 


——— corresponded the modern Bundelkhand in its widesiextent 43 





BuBIECT. 





Jalalpur or Bukephala. An account of the townof— ... 

















. Girjhak, a ruined fort tothe northof— =... sa 175 
. Town of — described .. aes 176 
Girjhuk, the old Hindu name of —, found in the Ain Akbari is. 
Jalandhara Doab, ‘Traigarttas, or people of the— ass 16 
Jnnjuhas assert their descent from the heroes of the Mahabharata ... ib. 
. Anaccount of the tribeof—  ... e 17 
——— descended from Raja Mall nd. 
———, scoring to the Eimperor Habar, wi nea ace . 
hills between Nilab and Bhera i, 
——— once occupied the whole of Putawar 17, 18 
ejected by the Gakars from Putawar nee 18 
——— most probably Anavas ... oe an ib, 
Janth, the Native form of Xanthii vr , 60 
Jaoli, An scodunt of the village of — as 146 
—, Ancient remains of <— cunsiet of ive minal ‘epes spi im 3 
Jarasandha. Setccdtan oscuiiel by — = 15 
na gp llesids tte i ie laa aRan vn a 
Jats, .An socount of the tribe of — on nt obs 3 
_.. Meds established in Sindh with the — : co 63 
_.. ‘Trnditions of the — point to Kandahar as their parent country 64 
—t, Parent country of the — on the banks of the Oxus oe 5S 
— but icnown in exry times by the general name of Seis Don’ a 
— would have comand Sindh rom oniaed ty te els | 
— am incadad, on Colonel Ted 0074S a succeed ene 6 
Sa ey tri found in the frontier States of Bikaner, Jeske, 
Jodhpdre to the east of Panjab 57 


he Sine Sa 


SUBJECT. 


Jats (Musalman) are said to occupy the district of Harand-Dajel __,., 
Jatii. Aparni and Parni, under the name of Mardi, coupled with the 
— by Pliny ean oor] oom oon 


Jaxartes. Provinces on the — in heey F goes of See Set Comey 
B. C., were in possession of the oe 


ial pil a in a ua at | 


aaa oe ke | 


Joypur or Dhundhar. An account of the place called — on 
Jesalmer. Yadava annals of — een =F, 

Jhalra Patan or Chondravati, An acoount of the old town of — 
—— group of monuments .., oe ons oe | 
Thandiala-kaalheri. A mass of ruin in Taxila called — .., ons 


Jharkon or Bajrang-garh. An account of the old town of — ‘a 





QS Town. of — described se aoe hon aan 

nagar or Ahmedabad, the capital of Sopeithea =... a 

Jad, according to the Emperor Babar, Hj on one half of the 
hills between Nilab and DBhera - 2 


—— of Babar must be the Awans who now wary the wer alo 


the hills towurds Nilab aon a Bea 
—— not the true name of the le, bot speed fe them ee. 
inhabitints of Msdae Sakarre 1m eal 

——, Mount Sakeswar eolled — by the Muhammadans on ac- 
count of its tesemblance to Mount Jud ofr Ararat in 


Armenia oan Bag or Fa oan 
Judhbhan. se sa of Bhera on the sheen im nephew of 


Julien, M. Translation of Hwen Thaang's travela by — 
Jushka, brother of Kanishka ... oe 


Justin. Daher occupied by the Yuchi or Tochari is confirmed by — 
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E 
Kabul. Territory of —, after 126 B.C., freien hekenecthe Reine 
the Indiana, and Su Kins of Kipin 45 
——. Tori al — or Yes ae ve 7a 
——, Hindu Kehateyes in — is a ea 74 
Kacha-kot or “ mud fort" in Taxila Pre +. ign <. 1i9 
Kachhwoha Rajas of Gwalior... ete = 374 
Kuchwahe tribe. Kedar, of the —, Roja of Bhera andl aan Cpe 
by Durga of the Balbas tribe... i 27 
Eadasa, the Pali form of the nome of Kaudravas sa ae 10 
Eadravos or Kadraveyas found in its Pali form ov Kodasa ay) i, 
Kahror. Saliyahan defeated the Indo-Scythians near — 21 
Kaikeya, a descendant of Anu... ce eee ite 14 
—, Name of — given tondistrict —... isn ai ab, 
——. Passage fron the Ramayana sliow the position of — on the 
ling of the Jhelam ... tal <a vs | id, 
Kaira copper-plate of three Princea of the Gurjjara race ... aus 70 
Kalidas mentions Kankhol ass an es ioe Zl 
Kalinga, a ig gat of Ann, ile his a to the San which = 
Kalpi, a small ruined mound near Bhuipur ... Ba ial 20h 
Kamantalpuri, the original name of Kutwar ... it | 308 
Kandahar, senate f Redeye rman the incr Bang: of the = = 
———_ Alms-bowl of Buddha still exists near — =i 89 
Kangra. Takari used in the inscriptions upon the coins of — 9 
Kanheri. The name of Dhanukakata occurs in the cave inscriptions of — 41 
Kanishka (Buddhist King) abolished the serpent worship... a 10 
———.._ Conversion of — to the faith of Sakya Muni... an 67 
——= and his two brothers Hushka and Jushks ruled Kashmir for : 
sixty years bas ane ane ote th, 
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, : 
Kanishka. Inecriptiooof—  ... on = = 67 
. Stapa of — at Porashawar iis - _ a8 
Kankhal mentioned by Kalidos ... ise i = 231 
Kaofu or Kabel conquered by Khien-tsiu-ki ... bse a 63 
Kapi, a small mound to theeast of Amba... dil “ 204 
Karkota dynasty established by a Naga named Durlabha... 10 
Karli. The nameof Dhanukakata occurs in the cave inscriptions of — 4] 
Karluki Hazaras, the ruling tribe in the time of Babar, who held the | 
on both banks of the lower Suhan Ri Pr 19 
——— family. Old mound near Darapur, the principal seat of the — ib, 
Karna, King of Chedi ve oer on a 453 
Kashmir. Tukari used in the inscriptions upon the coins of — “te 9 
——— originally peopled by the Ophiolatrous race —... = 10 
——-= riled by Kanishka and his brothers wi alin 
for sixty years on oo os 67 
Buddhist Synod held in — is aT ih 
Kashmiri-Ghar. 'Phe great cave of —8 miles to the north-west of Bazar 102 
Kaspeirati of Ptolemy. Name ofthe Kushan tribe recognized in the — aa 
Kaspirwi. ‘The territory of the — to the northeast of Indo-Beythia... | 48 
——._ Latest original notice of the — ... a ie) | ia 
Kasyapa. Sons of — by his serpent wile .., we il 10 
—— Other sons of — ens 18 aes on 15, 
Kasyapapura, the earliest name of Multan ,,, ses aa oa 
——_—_—, the Kaspapures of Hokatmus ,., a = ib, 
Katar-dea or country of the Katara ave ‘ib aes ot) 
Katars, Katar-des or country of the— re re ib. 
Kistes or Katalsha. An scooont of the place called — ,,. = 188 
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Katas should be Siuhapura, deseribed by [wen Thsang +44 191 
Kathi. An account of the tribe of — Ha - 33 
, descendants of the Kathad = she re ib, 
found also in the district of Kathinwar dis ib, 
—, like the Gukara, do not intermarry with any vther tribe ae) a, 
——, a branch of the Gakors ... ms on os dd 
— cluim descent from the Balas a 
Kathiawar. Kathi are found also in the district of — .., vai 4 
Kuthws joined with the country of Sopeithes by Strabo .., An 
Kaihot, Earliest mention of the — in the historians of Alexander ... id, 
——, Peruliuritics attributed to the — by Strobo oro the some as 
those assed tu the subjects of Suphites by Curtius  ... ib, 
——, People of Sangala alone are called — set ab, 
——. One of the peculiar customs of tho — i abu | a 
—— or free Indians of Sangula ns bas a7 
prema oar oo meee pee a eee Y 
—_— es ee ve their lenses aon ater i * Pee 
——, Kathi descendants of the — et Hi rs a 
Kaioch, Susarma Chandra rotired to the hills af the — - 16 
Kator or Little Yuchi. An account of the tribe of — .., bis 72 
Kuurava. New patronymic of — adopted by Jarasomdia and 
Duryodlana se se des bys 15 
Kedar, of the Kachwaha tribe, Raja of Dhera and Jammu in the 
Ehajurabo. An acoount of the ancient city of — a = 413 
——. Earliest mention of — by name is 2 oe Riban in i, 
A. D, 1023 oes ote at 
| 415 


————, Description of — ban fan Prt Co) 
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Klujuraho. The ruinsof— _ .., ns oe es 416 
Khicu-isiu-kei, king of the Kuci-ahwang tribe uv a ig 
conquered Kipin, ‘oun and WTfantha, or = a 

and Gandhura ee 1b, 
ae,  Le-kno-ching, son of — ... om rh. 
Kholvi, An account of the villazeof—  ... 280) 
——, Excavations at — és bea = 281 
—, sia ry “A att to be very We motes of ogy 
King of Taxila kept two large serpents of the time of Alexander... a 
Kipin or Kophene occupied by the Su in 126 B.C, i 4h 
-. King af — comin Ain, Arn, Dragan _ 
——, DPrangiana, a port of —, belonged tothe Su... A ib, 
—. The first Scythian tribes who occupied — were the Sa and 
—— or Kophene ocenpied by the Sus or Tahins in oe 63 
— or Ariana conquered by Khien-tsiu-ki om one | ab. 
Kirtti Varmma conquered by Karna, King of Chedi =... aaa 483 
Kitolo, the last king of the Yuchi, mentioned in history ..,. | 
— or Kaior. Name of — .., + Vw i 73 
Kodrana, the modern Kundor _,, ro is a2 
Kophone. The district called — ne ay i po 
Kophenii. People of Kophone called — __,., ur ans ah, 
Kophes. Capital of Arachosia formerly called — a aes ib. 
Kossaioi stated by Dionysius as a people of Kaspeirian race a ns 
Eovoulo Kadphizes. Coins of — ‘i v4 @ 66 
a7 





mean “ the good charioteer” an bee 
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Krishna. Expulsion of — from the lower Indus a. 15 
Kehatriyas (Hindu) in Kabul... “ve _ v4 
Kuei-shwang, a tribe of the Great Yochi invaded India +1 
The name of — written os —— and a aes on 
their coins a ih, 
ee, The nome of — written as Guahon in their in- 
scriptions ae ie og “i a im, 
tribe, Khieu-tsiu-ki, king of the — sas (i 
and Yuchi identified with the Asiani and Tochari dik 
- the anme as the Kushon and Khoshan of the cuina and 
the Gushan of the Arian inscriptions ... én ih, 
Kulharas. An account of the townof—  .., a a8 
Kunala Stupa. Penition of RATaN ips tallies da the aay - 
Kundor, originally called Kodrana se bis 11 32 
Kurm Gujor, Buddhist remains of — and ea +n 1) 
Kurmal. An account of the village of — .., = a 1W 
——, Position of the chief tope of — tallies with the site of 
Kunala Stopa described by Hwen Thaang .. ses ih, 
——. Principal topeof— .., a oa 1) 
Kurudhwaj-Tirath, a place near Thanesar .., oe at 219 
Kuru-Kshetra, Country immediately around Thanesar known under 
the name of — ‘is = a 213 
or the field of Kuru ve A _ ih, 
$$, District of — is also called Dharma-Kabetra on ih, 
Kushan and Khushan, Name of Kusi-shwang written as — on their 
——. Kingly title of Rao accepted by the— Ss. aie| 69 
Kutwar or Kamantalpur. An accountof the old city ol — dine” | ay 
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SUTnIECT. | Page. 
Kutwar originally called Kianantalpuri ass a98 
+ Ruins of — “ ewe aa ib. 
L 
Lahor. Binge OF Sree ED, PST Eee 8 ree terri- 
tory to them oe ve 25 
—. Jaya Pala established bis capital at — oe 42 
—— rpreenting Salaturn i sn we to 
Lake (holy) to the south of Thanesar ous ons ee 218 
. Centre of attraction for pilgrims oF ib, 
Loween salir ity gsi gn ag neereres of os from “as ai 
Later Turanians include those races who migrated to India o- 5 
Legend of the famous spring ot Hasan Alslal given by Moorcroft... 136 
—— referred to the Nax or Serpent King named Elaputra in the : 
time of Hwen * or ni res ry tb. 
—— (Buddhist) of the «pring ot Tosan Alddlal aa ev. | 138, 138 
—— of Rosaln .., te eer iss 155 
—— uf Rosalu identified with that of Taddhist sani # offering ee: 
of his body to appease seven tiger culm we | J64, 155 
Little Yuehi. Smaller division of the Yuchi called — proceeding into 
Tibet ii ai 62 
- or Kator. An account of the tribe of — .., we | id 
identified with the White Huns or Ephthalites ay 75 
Loewenthal belicres that Utakhonda wos the modern Attak aa 03 
Lohara or Sabi. Chiefs of — traced their descent from Salivahan 23 
Lunde, Takori also called— ,,, on bis es 9 
ne ; 
Madra, o descendant of Ana __en.. ae eee ne 14 
ee ee ee 
: 196 


Modr-des, Sokala or Sangala still known on — t rn 
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Mugadha occupied by Jarasandha oy 
Magians encountered by Timur ,., aan “3 one 
Mahi Pala. Pate of — os is ‘ee su 
Mahoba or Mahotsava. An account of the ancient city of — ate 
——. Description of — _ Ee. on 
——, «contraction of Mahotsavanagara or city of the groat festival 
—. Story of the foundation of — ae ia 
Mahotsavanagara. Mahoba, contraction of — sins site 
Mahmud of Ghazni. Bairat during the reign of — iss 
_—<$$§_§|_—, falurs joining the Hindo chief againsi— ... 
Makam-ka-pind, A tope in Manikyala called — .” ies 
Makh or Magh tribe. Makhowal, the townofthe—  .., = 
Makhowal, the town of the Makh or Magh tribe 2 “ee 
Maliar-ka-Mora. Mound near tho village of — = 
Malik Hath, a Gukar, came to the aid of Prithi Raj itt oe 
—$—\— or more correctly Ased oT eee sve 
Gakar chief had borne the foreign title of — before he 
became a Muhammadan ..,, bd “ 
Mall (Raja), the founder of Mallot en on 





‘- Janjuhas descended from — ae eae 
Malli or Malii of Alexander's historians may be the same tribe as 


EES be be 





——or people of Multan bee Ptr oon ae 
Mandehi, » rained mound and village tothe southeast of Amba and 
Mandrneni. ne ee si pte of — vee 
SA Se Neate Sa eo Sie Reaeaeiies present ak Connie af 


Manikyala. rhage neg we 7 | 
———————— pot named by Chinese pilgrims ... i ‘ee 
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SUpileEctT. 





Manikyala identified with the seene of Rasalu legend _,,, ast 

. Descriptions of the various topes of — ,., pas 
No. 1 the Great tope explored by General Ventura... 
No. 2 tope explored by General Court —... 


Stands on the spot where Boddha made on onHer 
of his body to appease seven tiger-cubs c 





Nos. 3 to 7 deseribed by General Court... ine 
No. § identified with the blood-oblation Stupa ao 
Ka. 7 called Makam-ka-pind ein Pr aun 


Noa. §, 0, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14 are all opened by General Court 


aa, EBs cen conete Ee Speed Dy aie Genera! 
Cunningham 


No. 16, a sand-stone ridge, called Pari-ki-~dlheri vee 


No, 17, an earthen mound called Kota-ka-dheri af 








Nos. 18, 20, large low Mund ,.. en ee 

————, ruins of monasteries aan Ptr 

Mardi or Amardi. The name of Abars or Sus has been compared with 
vn - that of the tribe of — .., Per aot 

=r ie a ee of — coupled by Plin 
poth the J tii va fits . ie 

Mardieni. Aporni and Parni, under the name of — pla Ptolemy 
rn giediana awd doe ana ines by ied 
Marusthala. Naba, King of — ... e me i 
Maseagete and Dace must be the sume as the Su and Tahia es | 
: Daher of the Caspian belonged to — bea aaa 

and Sake may be desertbed as the Sus Jaxaries at 

Mataya. WVairat, the capital of — ion “ae aed 
, ‘made a treaty with Antiochus the Great on the banks 
mee —— tergg oon fon | peo 
Mayana or Mayapura. An account of the townof — ,,, as 


Mayura (present Mayapur). An account of — given by Hwen Thaang 





159—170) 
150) 
1eél 
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Medi not one of the five tribes of Yochi or Tochari ft a 63 
—, Earliest notices of the — by the Muhammadan writers a... 53 
, followers of the great King Moss or Roja Moga ... a 5a 
——or Meds. An account of the tribe of — oe 61 
Media. Commis on the Hydaspes called — in the Peutingerian 
Tables ae naa oem = sin eee §2 
—-, Abisares connected with the dragon-worshipping Scyths of — 23 
Meds retired towards south and established in Upper Sindh 
— or Mands must have necompanicd tones oe Jats on Porro 
migration (ran the Oxus Ptr 62 
are two spellings of the same name i ib, 
. Eurlicat notices of the — ae bes who calls on 
Medusa Hydaspes ste ah, 
a ae the re She repeeestiatiaes al = esha who lived 
aay ses Sl, 62 
reorting to Muhammadan a catoblished in 
Sindh along with the Jats = 
wore not in Sindh at the time of Mahabharata ie id. 
Oo 


Meg tribe. The me of the — pee a bebe cakes 
ver | 


Megarena, the name given to the Satlaj by Dionysius Periegetes _... 
. Name of the Meg tribe probably preserved in the— 
Megs. An account of the tribe of — vs za as 
—— identified with the Mekei of Arrian ... sae pa 
Mekie of Arrian identified with the Megs ... ona oe 
Mer or Mand. Name of — is still found in Panjab ae ori 
Mera-ka-dheri, .A lange square mound called — at Manikyala a= | 





Mhan Maidan. An account of tho old city of — fer see | 
Sill existing remains of — Pte} an 
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Minnagara. [tulers of — were rival Parthians who were salad We 














expelling each other  .., _ i 
Mithila occupied by the Surajvansi Aryas 15 
Mons was a Salia according to tradition —,, ne a 5h 
—— (King) or Moga (Maja). Medi followersof— ra ib, 
, founder of Moganagara,or Mong on the Jliclam ib, 
a Vonones, Aga, and other immediate soccessors- 2. 
ee, Coimsof—  .., ne ie 5g 
Moganagara or Mong. Mons or Moga (Raja), founder of — ” 54 
Monastery. Foundation of — traced near Badarppr Stupa = 145 
—, Reins of —traced on o mouni at Hasan Abdal at 138 
of the “body-oblation” identified with the need qian 
mound now called Mera-ka-alberi 103 
Mong or Niken. An account of the city of — i" — 18 
Moorcroft, Legend of the spring at Hason Abdal given by — sts 1a 
Moradhaj or Mayuradhwaja, A ruined fort called — ,., is 237 
Mosque of Ajmer described se e6 iv 258 
Mothe, son of Teuman, given op to the Vochi as hostage 62 
——, Yuchi defeated by — ..., .. < vk id. 
Mound near Darapur was the principal seat of the Karluki family ... 19 
Mounds at Hasan Abadal, probably the remains of temples ih'| 138 
Movements of Alexandor es at Fn = 174 
st rl ee nm 


19 
Muhammadan version of the legend of the spring at Hasan Abdal ... 136 
remains at Thanesar aoe aoe ase 223 
; a 

ag 
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Mund, o ruined mound and village to the south of Ransi oF ral | 
Takari is alao called — wes oe bes a 

Murri and Margala Pass. The billy conntry between — is the exact 
position of the district of Abhisara 23 
Muzalman Jats are anid to occupy the district of Marand-Dajel _... a7 

W 

Naba, according to the Yodava annale of Jesalmer, King of Marus- 
Naga Kings. Names of — found on coms ... = a) 
Naari character called Takari —... ree ee k 
Nagas, a race of dragon-worshippers eve i g 
Nalapura. Description of the fortress of — Ma — S10 
cc Keme. Anonustottiodivet—= a wT 
Names of Naga Kings found on coins a re ' #10 
Nara-Sinha or Ransi, An account of the place called — ea 
Narain of Abu Rihan identifiod with Narayan, the eet t 
or af sxe on 7 #49 
Narod or Ranod. An account of the old townof— _,.. 7" a0 
Narwar or Nalapura, An account of thecityof —  ..., | S07 
——, the ancient city of Padmavati set oe wo] one 
—— Insoription dated in 8. 1177 or A. D. 1120 Te + 412 
—— surrendered to Nasir-nd-din Mahmud of Delhi in A. D. 1251... 314 
——. Ancient coinsof—  ... sts ib, 
aby the Tomar gy at Gar fo A.D. 188 317 
Nasir-ud-din Mahmud of Delhi captured Narwar in A, D, 1261 rs 314 
tb, 


——— jdentified with Mong ae pia hae Pee 
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Ninus, Taxila compared with — by Philostratus a «oe | 115, 014 
Nishapur or Abar wae in sepia the ¢xpital of the Abar or 
Afar i a0 sia 24) 
Nolns, An account of the place called —_... we ee 206 
Nomarch Sopcithes. Country of the— = as, us i ai 
Nur discovered relics ina tope wt Taxila —,.. oa my! 130 
— discovered a copper plate inscription in a tope at Taxila a 133 
Nurobad, An account of tho town of —  ,., ap ies ao7 
0. 
Ohind or Udukhonds. An account of the city ot — «4. ‘ oa 
—. The same of — Sraseten| Aah TERIA Oe, CNT eae 
Riban in A. D. 100'——="»=., Cs at ab. 
— called Bithanda by Ferishta... 448 ae on 03 
—— the most probable site of Embolima ,., 4 ; 109 
Ophiolatrous race. Kashmir originally peopled by the — = 10 
P. 
Pabhi range of hills in Jolalpor aes — - 178 
Padmarti, the present Norwar ... gat _ * 308 
Pokores. Parthian nome found in — Ar — oni a7 
one of the latest of the Indo-S i ib. 
Palodheri or Varuzha. An account of the village of — By oO, 91 
Panehala occupied by Drupada ..,. Ae = oe ib, 
Pandus. Sat-chara or “Seven temples” at Kates attributed to the — 180 
Panini. Salatura, the birth-placeof— ., ous on oS 
Panjab Proper. Ethnology of the — vee 10 Hs 
—— appropriated by the Annvas, the descendants of Anu iy 14 
56 


——= or Northern Indo-Seythia colonized by the Meda ro | 
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SunsEcT. Pace. 
Paralate and Aparni. The connexion between — corroborated by a 
statement of Strabo at a 33 
—— or Royal Seythians of Herodotus identified with the Pasil or ach 
oe “er 49, 50 
Parashawara. Antiquities of — described by Hwen Thsang ge a7 
Parihara Rajas of Gwalior = ia i = 378 
Pari-ki-dheri. A sand-stone ridge called — in Mafikyala esi 108 
Purikshita, Death of — by the serpent Takshaka — ar ) 
Puri or Piawuri Wontified with Paralatn or Royal Beythians of Hero- 
Parthians were the rulers of Indo-Scythia as stated LN dermaan tig 
the Periplua ... in ih F 47 
Su or Sakas not distinguishable from — = ave éb, 
Posiani, on Indo-Scythian tribe, qecording to Strabo as 43 
Pasupati, son of Toramana e ‘i .. | 910, 311 
. Inscription of — found at Gwalior on wie 311 
Paurava. Name of — only kept by Drupada tee tae 15 
Pauravas or descondants of Pura, ason of Yayati = as “ b. 
———. Valley of the Ganges appropriated by the — ve ib, 
———, Chaj and Rechna Doabs occupied by the — prior to the 
Periplas. The sate of the — Pharell yy eer si hens sss nual ‘a 
—_—. The statement of the author of the — that Parthians were | 
the rulers of Indo-Scythia_... 1 47 
Peshawar or Parashawara- An account of the city called — Ha 87 
wart of — wna built on the site of the 
140 ia + ies 89 
PeRDares Sei ae ——_— sare probably the spmnaiace ; 
6 





Philostratns. Customs of the people of Taxila recorded by — 
—_——_ 





BUrBIJIECT. 




















Pimprama of Alexander identified with Asarur ov one 
Pliny's Hesidrus represents Soladro or Satlaj.., sae or 
Porus, the antagonist of Alexander ve sud 4 
not the name of a King but that of the tribe Pauravas a 
——. Alexander's battle with — ses ase aes 
Priscian. Se Late 
Prisons of Gwalior re as “es +7 
Prithi Maj. Galar named Malik [ath came to the aid of — a 
Troklais to the north of Indo-Seythia na <= +e 
Ptolemy's Zaradras represents Satadru or Satlaj ae see 
Ptolemy. Geographical work of — — “0 nie 
$$ hail nevess to = :se paeetdhaeand acai 
Strabo or F ‘i bs 
—— places a town named Amakatis or Amakapis to the weat of 
the Ravi ovar Labokla or Labor. ‘ns ae 
Puru. Pauravns, the descendants of — sas ah 
Pushkalavati or Peukelaotia, An sceount of the city of — 
Pushpawitra, king of Putaliputra . A 
ee re: aed lor the <= of i ener 
——, Acnimitra, eon of —, cocountored the Yaranas or 
Girevka ow the Dodie is an on 
Potawar occupied by the Janjulias ids mat tas 
» danjubas ejected from — by the Gakars —,,, sae 
Po-tae-kia mode Po+helka by M, Julien ~ - ee 
E 
cai 8 oy © Sacer eae 
Raja Karn-ka-kilah, A love mound called — pear Thoneear 7 
— Tarnugini, Abhisara wentioned in the — 4 a, 
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Bunsrecr. | Paoz. 
Ramanand, the famous Hindu reformer or oes ons] 296 
Ttamayana. dr. Pere oe oe the yn of gules on " ‘s 
Rani-gat. Name of Raja Varn attached to the hill fort of — tt oF 
_———, Identification of — with Aornos is incomplete eo 109 
Height of — one thousand feet above the plain ait 15, 
Ranod or Narod. Anaccountof thaoldtownol— 4, me 50g 
—_———, 9 Old Hindu palace at — = we my 504 
Inscription found at — ene 7 305 
Ransi or Nara-Sinha. An account of the place called — one 
——, Remains of — aia or _ 203 
Rac. Kingly title of — accepted by the Kushan 69 
Rasalu, son of Salivahan, said to have been Raja of Syalleot * 2) 
—— Tofp. avi elabdvee, and wan Beene’ pri a by his sony 

Haja Hudi ane nes i, 

—— The curious end of — identified with that of et : 
Sakya's i g of his body to appease seven tiger cuba . 154,155 
——, Tha scone of the legend of — identified with Manikyala ih, 
Rawul Pindi or Gajipur. An account of the city of — ... a 151 
. The true position of Gajnipur ub— =. sei | 20 
Rechna ev occupied by Se Saarere as ta = areas +. 
——, The district of — wrested from the Takkas or Bahikas ... tb, 
Rijh (Raja) opposed Farid Shah of Khorasan at Haryo ot we 20 
Rock sculptures of Gwalior =. 8 or ne od 
Bins (Dedihst) soar Cypress Carlen of the Mage Bepeoe eh TS") 18 


ee 
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Ruins of Assrur nee si ase wen “a 201 
——of Sarhind ... in oes an ass | 200 
—— of Chandrarati one a0 ein is 204 
8 

Babanna, a town near the west bank ef the Indus, identified with - 
modern town of Zhobi—... vs = 7 $3 
Sabar or Abar, Gakar, only a variation of the ethnic titleof—  ... ib, 
=> ap pbeneniae pnuaa nee by Diadorus se ib, 

Sabissa. Mountainons + of — , that is the hills between Murri and 
Sabe. The name of Sobii written as— +» _ mJ 30 
Badan, a hill tribe ... tue ot nba obs 15 
Sagala of Ptolemy identified with Sakhra ... iia sat 173 
Sagarauke and Tokhari must be the Sa and Yuchi ini er ah 

sae peep mons ert 

Sagaris or Sagar. Sakaranli derived their name from the — Me 43 
@ahi or Lohara. Chiefs of — traced their descent from Salivahon ,., 
Suka, probably one of the Native terms “ Pos a? 
——, Thename of —still preserved by the great tribe of Sok or Sok-po ib. 
a term never weed to designate the Tochari or Yuohi cay B44 

—— ora established by Salivahan from the date of his battle with the 
Sakala of the Brahmans identified with Sangala of Aloxander bes 193 

—_——, Brahmanical necounts of — collected from the Mahabharata 
by Professor Lassen... _ be oe 195 
—— sijll known a5 Madr-des fi Bs a 190 
——,  Buddlist notices of — ic wes isl Lv? 


——, Old city of — deserted at the time of Hwen Thsang's visit ... | 41 
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Gakala. New city of — called Tse-kia by Hwen Thsang.., ‘i 41 
—- ag tg , * ry “ which <tintes des Indus to i 
Sakarauli of Strabo.. Saranee of Trogus isan abbreviated form of — 41 
—— an Indo-Scythian tribe according to Strabo. aie 43 
——— derived their name from the Sagaria or Sagar ... eae io. 
or Sagarauke identified with the Aparni or Parni 40 
——as— another general name forthe Abarsor Sus us. ees th. 
Sakari. Salivahan assumed the title of — .., a ie 2] 
Saka-Scythians, The people of Sakastene called — .., a 45 
—, Sigal, the capital of the — “oe sive ib, 
. Min, one of the cities of the — we ite ad, 
Bakastene, Nome of — given to the greater part of Drangiana .., ih, 
——, The people of — called Saka-Scythians ct i. 
Sakeswar (Mount) Jud, the name applied to the inhabitants of — ,.. 17 
called Jud by the Moharmmadans on nccount bs its resem- 
blance to. ¢ Jud or Araratin Armenia . ih, 
Sakhrabasti. An account of the village of — ane os 173 
at the top of the Bakrala Pas ... en pre i, 
identified with Ptolemy's Sagala or Enuthy-media ip 173 
Sakya Muni. Conversion of Kanishka to the faith of — vas o7 
Salatura. Ani account of the place called — .., 5. veel 05 
——., the birth-place of Panini sa or 04 ih, 
——, the modern Town of Lahor oan 1s ai id, 
Balbahanpur. Salivahan established a new capital at —.., en, 21 
—— identified with Syalkot i o Aare ih. 
Salivahan. Chiefs of Sabi or Lohara traced their deseent from — 23 
—. Father of—lost his life in a battle against the Indo-Soythians 21 
rh, 


———— established a new capital at Salbahanpur ee 
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Salivahan defeated the nines ha near Kahror within 60 miles a | 




















fulton .., “— A = 21 
azanmed the tithe of Sakari Ve ro ” id, 
established the Saka cra from the date of his battles with 
the Indo-EScythians .., ove ies a ab, 
~ Rasalu,sonof— § ,,, one a sis id, 
Salt Range received the name of Jady-ka-dang or Jadun Mountains .,. 16 
Eangala, Classical notices of — .., ‘ae a Bgl 198 
——. Kathoi or free Indians of — us rea a7 
——. People of — alone are named Katha te sas 36 
——,_ Thoee of the two neighbouring neta ts called “ free 
Indinns” is ane sts ib, 
a Atecaniice resapsised in. the Eahale of the Brahmans and | — 
the Sl of the nee on the 192 
visited by Hwen Thsang in A. D, 630.., ib 
. » Description of — ass er ay li 
Sankara Varmmaof Kashmir, Kingdom of Gurjjara attacked by — 71 
Sapaleizes. Indo-Scythian silver coin with the legend of — wes 30 
Saparnus River, one of the western tributaries of the Indus ae 52 7 
———- jdentified with the Zhobi River or the Gomal ... es id, 
Sarance and Asiani of Trogue Pompeius must be the Su and Yuchi of | 
the Chinese ees oes +e ees 43 
of Trogns, an abbreviated form of Sagarauke of Ptolemy and | 
Sakarouli of Strabo dia avis “is At ‘ 
Farang Tak, the first Mukaromodan King of Gujarat  ... 4 | 
Saranges of Arrian represents Satadru or Satlaj a“ ass 13 
Sarangpur. An account of the old town of — a 12 288 
Barhind, An account of the town of — ic = . 205 
———-. The ruins of — _ in aes 200 
Satadrn, the Sanalrit name of Satlaj oe si 12 
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